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FOREWORD 


A  few  years  ago  our  Holy  Cross  Province  met  in  a  Provincial 
"Assembly"  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  This  past  summer  the  religious 
of  our  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province  met  in  a  Provincial  "Convoca- 
tion" at  Tarry  town,  New  York.  "Assembly"  — "Convocation":  what 
do  these  words  mean?  What  is  their  difference,  their  significance? 
Webster  suggests  that  "Assembly"  comes  from  "adsimul"  which  may 
be  translated  as  "to  be  toward  one  another  at  the  same  time"  or  "  to 
come  together."  Webster  adds  that  "convocation"  denotes  a  "being 
called  to  be  with  one  another"  or  "to  call  together."  When  religious 
come  toward  one  another  at  the  same  time,  then  they  are  assembled. 
When  they  together  are  called  or  summoned  to  be  with  one  another, 
then  they  are  in  convocation. 

The  Passionist  in  1975  shared  with  Passionists  throughout  the  world 
the  message  and  spirit  of  the  Assembly  of  Holy  Cross  Province.  Now 
in  1980  The  Passionist  again  shares  with  its  readers  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  at  both  gatherings.  I  was  at  the  coming 
together  of  the  Passionists  of  Holy  Cross  Province  at  Bardstown  and 
again  I  was  at  the  summoning  of  the  Passionists  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Province  at  Tarrytown.  The  pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Passionist 
enable  you  to  have  this  same  opportunity:  to  be  summoned  to  be  with 
one  another  and  to  come  toward  one  another  in  assembling  and  in 
convocation. 

Roger  Mercurio,  C.P. 
Executive  Editor 

October  19,  1980 

Feast  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 


BARNABAS  MARY  AHERN,  C.P. 


The  Passion  Myth 


Years  ago  I  would  have  found  it  awkward  and  embarrassing  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  theme  which  the  committee  has  asked  me  to 
develop,  "The  Passion  Myth."  This  title  would  have  sounded  pejo- 
rative and  provocative,  and  would  have  suggested  that  we  are 
dubious  about  the  historical  narrative  which  the  Gospel  gives  us.  But 
today,  as  often  happens,  the  word  "myth"  has  taken  on  new  meaning. 
In  contemporary  parlance  it  signifies  a  reality  that  is  alive  and  numi- 
nous with  light  and  warmth  and  power. 

To  speak  in  the  present  time  of  the  "Passion  Myth"  seems  a  very 
graceful  rendering  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle's  favorite  title,  "Christ  cru- 
cified." We  notice  that  in  the  Greek  form  (Christos  estauromenos)  Paul 
does  not  use  the  aorist  participle  to  speak  of  the  Passion  simply  as  an 
event  of  the  past.  Rather,  he  uses  the  perfect  tense  (estauromenos)  to 
signify  that  the  past  reality  of  the  crucifixion  perdures  and  has  an  im- 
pact on  the  present.  The  Passion  Myth,  therefore,  means  that  the 
mystery  of  Jesus  dying  and  rising  is  living  with  us  now,  with  peren- 
nial newness,  to  give  meaning  and  direction  to  our  life  and  to  provide 
power  for  daily  and  progressive  renewal. 

This  is  what  the  Passion  meant  to  our  Holy  Founder  even  as  a 
young  man.  In  September  of  1721  he  sailed  from  Genoa  to  Civitavec- 
chia, the  port  of  the  Papal  States.  It  was  his  intention  to  come  to 
Rome  to  request  from  Pope  Innocent  XIII  permission  to  found  our 
institute.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the  Quirinale  Palace  in  Rome,  he 
was  routed  from  the  gates  as  a  troublesome  beggar.  Certainly  he  was 
disappointed  but  not  daunted;  as  always,  he  turned  immediately  to 
her  who  was  his  refuge  and  his  recourse.  He  went  to  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  there,  in  the  Borghese  chapel,  he  prayed 
before  the  venerable  image  of  the  Madonna.  It  was  during  this  prayer 


Iiflm^.^r  The  Rev.  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern,  C.P. 

WF^  Jk  Well  known  professor  of  Scripture,   espe- 

cially the  Pauline  Letters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Fr.  Barnabas  Mary  has  spent  his  life 
teaching  seminarians,  religious  and  clergy, 
first  in  this  country  and  eventually  through- 
out the  world.  The  last  several  years  he  has 
spent  in  Rome  at  the  Passionist  headquar- 
ters of  Saints  John  and  Paul  occupying  po- 
sitions on  various  Commissions  and  Con- 
gregations. After  serving  as  peritus  at  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Theological  Commission  and  also  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission.  This  was  followed  by  an  appointment  to  the 
Anglican  Commission  and  more  recently  to  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith.  In  the  midst  of  these  multiple  responsibilities  as  consultant,  he  has 
found  time  to  teach  the  Scriptures  both  in  Rome  and  occasionally  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world. 


that  all  his  love  of  the  Passion  found  expression  in  the  vow  which  he 
made  to  promote  the  loving  memory  of  Christ's  sufferings  among  the 
faithful. 

It  probably  takes  most  Passionists  a  whole  lifetime  even  to  begin  to 
share  in  the  understanding  and  love  which  our  Founder  had  for  the 
Passion.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  vow  which  he  uttered 
has  been  repeated  by  our  religious  and  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
ceaseless  striving  on  their  part.  It  has  given  power  and  it  has  given  di- 
rection to  their  life  and  their  apostolate.  None  of  us  can  afford  to 
overlook  the  glorious  past  from  which  we  have  come.  Such  neglect 
would  be  foolhardy  and  a  betrayal  of  our  roots. 

In  every  way  our  men  have  sought  conscientiously  to  fulfill  their 
fourth  vow.  By  prayer  and  by  preaching,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  life  they  sought  to  promote  love  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  Such 
striving  was  bound  to  have  its  resonance  in  their  whole  mind- set. 
They  accepted  as  a  first  principle  that  we  cannot  give  what  we  do  not 
have;  and  therefore  they  reasoned  that,  if  they  were  to  speak  sincerely 
to  the  people  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  it  was  needful  that  their  own 


hearts  should  be  alive  with  devotedness.  And  so  it  was  that  daily  men- 
tal prayer  on  the  Passion,  the  daily  Way  of  the  Cross,  frequent 
thought  of  the  suffering  Christ  during  the  day,  and  constant  effort  to 
be  like  Him  — for  most  of  our  religious  all  this  was  a  vital  need. 

How  many  of  us  here  have  assisted  our  men  in  their  dying.  In  that 
moment  of  truth  have  we  not  heard  them  utter  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts'  love  in  the  little  prayers  and  ejaculations  which  they  had 
taught  the  people  from  the  mission  platform. 

We  can  truly  say  that,  from  the  very  beginning  and  all  through  our 
traditions,  there  was  an  inseparable  bond  between  the  apostolic  thrust 
of  our  fourth  vow  and  the  character  of  Passionist  spiritual  life.  This 
essential  physiognomy  which  was  always  implicit  and  always  taken 
for  granted  in  our  Passionist  vocation  was  rendered  explicit  by  the 
General  Chapter  of  1970.  In  the  Chapter  Document  which  Father  Theo- 
dore Foley  said  would  one  day  become  the  heart  of  our  new  rule  of 
life,  it  is  stated  clearly  in  the  opening  six  paragraphs  that  the  Passion 
of  Christ  is  to  be  for  us  everything  it  was  for  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  We 
are  directed  to  find  the  unity  and  the  power  of  our  life  and  apostolate 
in  the  Passion  of  Jesus. 

I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  advertisement  which  the  vocation  di- 
rectors prepared  and  published  in  one  of  the  current  magazines.  It  is 
a  perfect  rendering,  a  perfect  translation  of  the  directive  of  our  Chapter 
Document:  "Do  you  remember  Jesus?  Passionists  do.  The  Passionists 
are  a  community  of  Christian  men  — priests  and  brothers  —  whose  ac- 
tive lives  are  animated  by  a  prayerful  remembrance  of  the  saving 
mystery  of  Jesus'  Cross  and  Resurrection.  This  lively  memory  gives 
shape  to  all  Passionist  apostolates  and  enables  Passionist  men  to  be- 
come living  reminders  of  Jesus  for  all  whom  they  serve." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  apostolic  thrust  of  our  fourth  vow  still 
perdures.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  apostolate  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  Passion  of  Christ;  this  mystery  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  God. 
But  we  must  recognize  the  specific  responsibility  of  our  vocation.  The 
charge  has  been  given  to  us  by  God  through  His  Church  that  we 
should  keep  the  loving  memory  of  the  Passion  ever  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  men  as  the  comfort  and  the  light  and  the  strength  of  our  Christian 
people. 

At  the  same  time  — and  the  Chapter  Document  insists  on  this  — the 
motif  of  our  apostolic  vow  must  bear  a  resonance  in  our  own  hearts. 


If  we  are  to  orchestrate  the  music  for  others,  we  ourselves  must  be 
master  of  the  score.  The  bond  between  our  apostolate  and  our  inner 
life  requires  of  us  the  same  full  and  vital  love  of  Christ  crucified  that 
burned  in  the  heart  of  our  Holy  Founder  when,  in  the  Borghese  chap- 
el of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  he  first  made  his  vow  of  the  Passion.  In- 
deed, today,  as  one  reads  the  Chapter  Document  written  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  that  event  and  compares  its  inspiring  words  with 
the  experience  of  our  Founder,  one  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  end 
of  our  exploring,  after  all  these  years,  is  to  return  and  to  arrive  at  the 
place  where  we  started—  and  to  see  it  all  in  an  entirely  new  way. 

Our  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  experience.  Renewal  is  constantly  go- 
ing on.  If  the  Passion  of  Jesus  were  only  an  historical  event,  then  we 
could  learn  it  once  and  for  all.  But  it  is  something  more;  it  is  a  myth. 
The  Passion  is  alive  with  the  power  and  the  wisdom  and  the  presence 
of  God,  to  save  us  and  to  sanctify  us,  to  renew  us  progressively  in  the 
image  of  Jesus,  and  to  transform  both  the  Church  and  the  world. 

All  this  means  that  the  Passion  Myth  must  become  part  of  our  life; 
it  must  be  interiorized  and  personalized,  and  become  entirely  ours. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  Who  search- 
es out  the  deep  things  of  God  and  teaches  all  this  to  us  (cf.  1  Cor 
2.10-12).  But  this  work  of  the  Spirit  also  calls  for  our  cooperation.  For 
this  reason  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  is  insistent  that  it  is  precisely  man  as 
spirit  (pneuma)  who  responds  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (Pneuma).  This  means 
that  the  one  who  cooperates  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  person  who  is 
alive  and  alert,  who  ponders  and  reflects  in  order  that  through  his  liv- 
ing response  the  Spirit  may  accomplish  His  work.  This  requires  both 
time  and  effort. 

The  experience  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  exemplifies  how  the  Spirit's 
work  progresses.  In  the  beginning  Paul  did  not  see  clearly  all  that  is  in 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  its  efficacy  and  exemplarity.  Thus  the  report  of 
his  early  sermons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  consistently  presents  the 
Passion  simply  as  a  prelude  to  the  glory  of  the  resurrection,  as  a  pref- 
atory incident  which  had  to  take  place.  Even  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  it  is  clear  from  1  Thessalonians  that  Paul  saw  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ  within  the  same  perspective  with  which  he  viewed  the 
sufferings  of  the  prophets,  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  sufferings  of  the  Thessalonians  themselves;  cf.  1  Thes 
2.14-15.  It  is  not  until  the  third  missionary  journey  that  Paul's  words 


bespeak  a  new  vision  of  the  Passion.  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans he  identifies  it  with  the  "power  and  Wisdom  of  God"  (1  Cor  1 .24) 
and  he  boasts  that,  in  the  unpromising  ambient  of  the  seaport  city, 
"the  only  knowledge  I  claimed  to  have  was  about  Jesus,  and  only 
about  him  as  the  crucified  Christ"  (1  Cor  2.2).  Paul  had  now  reached 
the  point  where  he  saw  clearly  that  Christ  crucified  works  powerfully 
to  accomplish  all  of  God's  work. 


This  conviction  prompts  the  consummate  profession  of  faith  to 
which  Paul  gives  expression  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians.  In  this  epis- 
tle, also  written  during  the  third  missionary  journey,  Paul  affirms 
that  the  Passion  of  Christ  has  become  an  essential  part  of  his  life  prin- 
ciple: "As  for  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me"  {Gal  2.20). 

Because  all  progress  and  development  are  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
may  we  not  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Spirit  leads  each  person  to  find 
his  own  special  treasure  in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
seems  to  allude  to  this  special  providence  over  every  life  when  he 
writes,  "We  are  God's  work  of  art,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  good  works  for  which  God  has  designed  us"  (Eph 


2.10).  It  should  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  the  separate  Gospel 
accounts  of  the  Passion  present  many  and  varied  ways  of  drawing  life- 
giving  water  from  this  fountain  of  salvation. 

Each  evangelist  writes  from  his  own  perspective  and  gains  his  own 
insight.  Mark,  whose  Gospel  has  often  emphasized  how  the  Son  of 
God  has  assumed  the  limitations  and  burdens  of  our  humanness, 
stresses  in  his  story  of  the  Passion  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings  of 
Jesus  Who,  both  in  Gethsemani  and  on  Calvary,  speaks  and  acts  as 
one  abandoned  by  God.  From  the  desert  of  His  pain  He  utters  the  cry 
of  a  desolate  solitary,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  have  you  forsaken 
me?"  How  many  of  our  Passionists  through  the  years  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Spirit  into  the  dark  night  of  Mark's  Passion  story. 

Though  the  Matthew  Passion  story  may  seem  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mark,  there  are  also  signal  differences.  Because  Matthew  permits 
the  force  of  the  resurrection  to  be  felt  throughout  his  story,  he  directs 
attention  to  the  power  of  Jesus  which  is  held  in  check  only  by  the 
divine  will  manifested  in  the  Scriptures  (cf.  Matt  26.53,  61,64;  27.42). 
In  his  recent  study  of  Matthew's  account  Father  Donald  Senior  sin- 
gles out  its  heightened  accent  upon  the  Christological  elements.  "The 
repeated  emphasis  on  the  name  of  Jesus  .  .  .  the  enrichment  by  such 
titles  as  Christ,  Lord,  Son  of  God,  the  prophetic  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
his  filial  obedience,  the  emphatic  testimonials  to  his  innocence  .  .  . 
and  the  spectacular  events  that  result  from  his  death  .  .  .  form  a  con- 
sistent pattern  that  earns  the  label  'christological  revelation' "  (  The  Pas- 
sion Narrative  According  io  Matthew:  A  Redactional  Study,  Lou  vain,  1975, 
p.  4). 

St.  Luke's  account  is  just  as  distinctive.  Dante  has  spoken  of  this 
evangelist  as  "scriba  mansuetudinis  Christi";  and  all  through  this 
Gospel  we  see  the  gentle  Savior  winning  the  most  unlikely  characters 
to  loyal  discipleship  which,  in  this  Gospel,  always  involves  physical 
nearness  to  Jesus.  In  Luke's  account  of  the  Passion,  therefore,  the 
evangelist  emphasizes  the  need  to  look  upon  Jesus  and  to  be  inwardly 
transformed  by  what  one  sees  (cf.  Luke  23.35,  39-43,  47-49). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  which  shines 
out  of  the  darkness  of  His  pain.  In  the  Johannine  narrative  Jesus  is 
not  the  silent,  hounded  victim,  but  He  is  the  victor  who  speaks  judg- 
ment. Lifted  up  on  the  Cross  He  has  already  entered  upon  the  trium- 
phal exaltation  of  His  resurrection.  For  St.  John  the  Cross  of  Christ  is 
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already  numinous  with  the  glory  of  God  shining  on  the  face  of  Jesus. 

Because  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Who  leads  men  to  ponder  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  we  have  full  assurance  that  there  can  never  be  any 
restriction  or  limitation  of  the  ways  in  which  we  find  this  treasure.  As 
St.  Teresa  says  so  well  in  her  discussion  of  the  fourth  mansion  of  the 
Interior  Castle,  "we  are  free  to  range  and  to  roam  through  all  the 
mansions  of  this  mystery."  In  other  words,  everyone  is  free  to  find  the 
way  which  helps  him  best  to  make  his  own  and  to  benefit  from  the 
treasure  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  So  it  was  that  St.  Gabriel's  love  of 
the  Sorrowful  Virgin  was  different  from  St.  Vincent  Strambi's  devo- 
tion to  the  Precious  Blood. 

But  one  element  will  characterize  every  way  of  growing  in  the  love 
of  Christ  crucified.  Paul  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  solid,  substantial 
faith  which  has  been  ours  since  we  were  children  must  develop  into 
loving  knowledge  and  experiential  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
When  we  truly  believe  in  someone  like  Jesus,  there  must  be  constant 
striving  in  our  life  to  know  Him  better  and  better.  For  this  reason, 
when  the  Apostle  Paul  describes  his  own  inward  life,  he  speaks  of  his 
living  faith  as  an  impetus  to  ever  more  intimate  knowledge:  "All  I 
want  is  to  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings"  {Phil  3.10).  So,  too,  in  writing  to  the 
Ephesians  Paul  speaks  of  their  need  to  grow  in  the  "knowledge  of  the 
love  of  Christ  which  surpasses  all  knowledge"  (Eph  3.19).  In  reality, 
the  vocabulary  of  Paul's  later  letters  shows  that,  in  order  to  express 
ithe  dynamism  of  faith,  Paul  made  rich  use  of  words  like  "knowledge" 
{(gnosis),  "wisdom"  (sophia),  "perception"  (aisthesis),  and  "insight"  (epig- 
\nosis). 

It  is  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  who  best  explains  what  this  "knowledge" 
imeans.  Writing  in  the  Summa  Theologica,  pars  la,  Q.43,  art.  5,  of  the 
processions  in  the  Trinity,  St.  Thomas  says  that  the  Divine  Word  is 
("not  any  kind  of  word  but  a  word  which  breathes  love"  (non  qualecum- 
\que  verbum  sed  verbum  spirans  amorem).  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how 
the  mission  of  this  Divine  Word  in  the  man  of  faith  produces  not 
merely  knowledge,  academic  and  speculative,  but  "knowledge  with 
love."  This  is  what  he  calls  "wisdom"  (sapientia)  which,  in  accord  with 
jits  derivation  from  the  two  words,  sapida  scientia,  means  "loving 
Knowledge  as  a  vital  experience." 

This  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  our  Holy  Founder  wanted  for 


us  when  he  asked  us  to  live  with  the  grateful,  loving  memory  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  This  ideal  to  which  we  pledged  ourselves  at  the 
time  of  our  religious  profession  and  to  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
constantly  leading  us— this  ideal  essentially  involves  three  elements. 
It  requires,  first  of  all,  that  we  be  men  of  prayer.  Our  Holy 
Founder  always  insisted  that  loving  knowledge  of  the  Passion  would 
only  come  through  that  kind  of  prayer  which  brings  us  to  look  upon 
Christ  crucified  living  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  himself  was  reared  in  the  school  of  the  great  masters  — St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  Sts.  Teresa  and  John  of  the  Cross,  and  especially 
John  Tauler.  Obviously,  therefore,  when  our  Holy  Founder  urged 
upon  his  religious  an  abiding  love  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  this  grateful  memory  of  Christ's  sufferings  would  be 
alive  with  awareness  of  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  in  our  life. 


W&aUo  beojm  to  short  w 

wlMok  qw  TouAtdev  had  ■fin' 
tkx    passwh- 


How  much  Paul  of  the  Cross  would  have  loved  the  simple  wore 
once  spoken  by  the  humble  beggar  saint,  Benedict  Joseph  Labre 
They  were  contemporaries,  and  lived  in  Rome  at  the  same  time.  If  ir 
the  last  years  of  his  life  (1773-1775)  our  Holy  Founder  had  gone  ir 
the  darkness  of  night  to  the  end  of  our  garden  at  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  and  if  he  had  looked  down  on  the  forty- third  arch  of  the  Col 
osseum,  he  would  have  seen  St.  Benedict  Joseph  praying  there.  Wha 
that  prayer  was  St.  Benedict  Joseph  has  described  in  those  unforgetj 
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table  words  which  would  have  thrilled  the  heart  of  Paul  of  the  Cross: 
"I  love  to  think  of  the  Holy  Face  of  Jesus  crowned  with  thorns.  But 
every  time  I  do,  somehow  —  I  know  not  how  —  I  feel  myself  drawn  into 
my  heart  where  the  Blessed  Trinity  dwells."  How  could  we  describe 
better  that  prayer  of  recollection  which  our  Holy  Founder  dreamed  of 
and  prayed  for  as  God's  gift  to  all  of  us.  He  knew  so  well  that  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ  comes  alive  for  us  only  when  we  experience  the  near- 
ness of  Jesus  and  His  Father  through  the  loving  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


All  this  means  that  the  mental  prayer  of  Passionists  is  really  an 
mtering  into  the  mystery  of  Christ  dying  and  rising,  the  very  mystery 
/vhich  we  celebrate  each  day  in  our  Eucharist.  Because,  in  our  Lord's 
)wn  words,  this  Eucharist  is  an  anamnesis,  our  celebration  and  our 
:ommunion  not  only  call  to  mind  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of 
[esus,  but  they  also  provide  a  participation  in  these  mysteries  which 
[ire  made  really  present  to  us  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  greater  act  in  our  whole  day.  There  is 
!io  greater  return  that  we  can  make  to  God;  there  is  nothing  more 
peneficial  that  we  can  do  for  man.  And  it  is  precisely  this  participa- 
tory remembering  of  the  suffering  and  risen  life  of  Christ  which  we 
jontinue  in  our  prayer. 

J  Prayer  is  like  a  renewal  of  the  morning  Holy  Communion.  Though 
/e  do  not  renew  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  a  sacramental 
l/ay,  nonetheless  Christ  is  present  to  us  in  a  very  real  way.  For  while 
j/e  look  upon  Him  in  prayer,  He  lives  within  us,  with  His  Father  and 
be  Holy  Spirit,  to  share  with  us  all  the  love  which  He  felt  for  all  men 
h  His  dying  and  rising. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  union  with  Christ  in  prayer  will 
develop  and  strengthen  a  second  element  in  our  Passionist  life,  an  ele- 
ment which  we  might  describe  as  the  imitation  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  emphasizes  the  bond  between  these  two  realities.  He  makes 
clear  that  his  desire  to  know  Christ  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection 
and  in  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  was  directed  to  the  finality  of 
sharing  fully  and  personally  in  the  spirit  and  reality  of  Jesus'  dying 
and  rising;  cf.  Phil  3.10-11. 

It  must  be  the  same  with  ourselves.  If  the  prayerful  and  loving 
knowledge  of  Christ's  Passion  is  to  be  real  in  us,  there  must  be  a  pro- 
cess of  inter iorization.  The  convictions  which  arise  from  our  ponder- 
ing must  become  solid  and  substantial  with  the  resultant  deeds  which 
force  our  conscious  life  to  a  new  and  ever  deeper  level.  To  think  of 
Christ  prayerfully  means  to  become  like  Him  in  character  and  in  con- 
duct. This  affirmation  immediately  conjures  up  the  virtues  we  must 
practice,  the  work  we  must  accomplish,  the  suffering  we  have  to  bear 
and  the  mortifications  we  must  endure.  All  of  this  is  an  integral  part 
of  likeness  to  Christ. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  have  to  rethink  what  conformity  to 
Christ  crucified  really  means  if  we  are  to  see  how  all  these  elements 
are  united  at  a  deeper  and  life-giving  level.  To  state  it  very  simply,  I 
think  we  can  say  that  likeness  to  Christ  in  His  Passion  means  confor- 
mity to  Jesus  in  what  was  the  humble,  loving  obedience  of  His  whole 
life  to  the  beautiful  will  of  the  Father. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  in  His  passion  and  death  was  but  the  full  flower- 
ing of  what  had  been  the  whole  tenor  and  thrust  of  Jesus'  earthly  life. 
As  St.  Thomas  says  it  so  beautifully,  we  must  see  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  per  modum  unius—  in  the  manner  of  only  one  thing.  And  this  "one 
thing"  unifying  His  whole  life  and  giving  it  inestimable  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Eternal  Father  was  the  full-hearted  obedience  which  St. 
Paul  describes  in  these  memorable  words:  "The  Son  of  God,  Chris 
Jesus,  proclaimed  among  you  by  us,  was  never  a  blend  of  Yes  an 
No.  With  him  it  was,  and  is,  Yes.  For  it  is  he  who  is  the  Yes  to  all  ofi 
God's  promises,  every  one  of  them"  (2  Cor  1.19-20).  Jesus  came  into 
this  world  to  do  what  the  Father  asked  of  Him  and  in  the  way  the 
Father  wanted.  It  was  this  life  of  perfect  obedience  which  came  to 
consummation  on  Calvary. 

"Born  of  a  woman,  born  under  the  Law  {Gal  4.4),"  Jesus  had  to  ac- 
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cept  the  limitation  of  His  life  as  a  man  and  the  duties  of  His  life  as  an 
Israelite;  for  Him  all  this  represented  the  signified  will  of  God  and  the 
Father's  will  of  good  pleasure.  Despite  the  great  desires  of  His  heart 
His  human  limitations  restricted  His  ministry  to  the  land  of  Palestine 
and  confined  His  audience  to  the  Jews.  So  too  His  spiritual  life  itself 
followed  the  norms  and  structures  of  Israelite  piety.  Early  in  the 
morning  He  would  arise,  bind  the  phylactery  on  head  and  forearm, 
and  begin  His  day  with  the  Israelite  profession  of  faith,  "Shema' 
Yisrael,  Jahweh  Elohenu  Jahweh  Ehad"  — Hear,  O  Israel,  Yahweh 
our  God  is  the  one  Yahweh  (Deut  6.4ff.).  After  this  He  would  recite 
the  eighteen  benedictions  of  the  Shemone  Yesre.  Again  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  evening  sacrifice  was  being  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple—around three  o'clock— ,  once  more  He  would  recite  the  eighteen 
blessings.  Again  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  the  temple  gates 
were  being  closed,  He  would  repeat  the  prayer  of  the  morning— the 
Shema  Yisrael  and  the  Shemone  Yesre.  In  all  things  He  recognized 
and  accepted  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Israel  the  signified  will  of 
His  Father:  "The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees,"  He  said,  "occupy  the 
I  chair  of  Moses.  You  must  therefore  do  what  they  tell  you  and  listen  to 
iwhat  they  say"  (Matt  23.2-3). 

More  important  still,  there  was  His  total  obedience  to  the  good 
(pleasure  of  His  Father's  will  which  laid  upon  Him  the  responsibility  of 
[carrying  out  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  declared 
(what  this  charge  involved  when  He  rose  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazara 
land  read  from  the  scroll  of  Isaiah: 

rThe  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  been  given  to  me, 

jfor  he  has  anointed  me. 

{He  has  sent  me  to  bring  the  good  news  to  the  poor, 

[to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives 

|and  to  the  blind  new  sight, 

jto  set  the  downtrodden  free, 

j:o  proclaim  the  Lord's  year  of  favor."  (Luke  4.18-19) 

Id  accord  with  this  messianic  manifesto,  Jesus  gave  Himself  to  the 
ix>or  and  almost  vagrant  life  of  an  itinerant  preacher  and  always  with 
jhe  one  great  purpose  of  His  Father's  will  — to  lift  up  and  to  transform 
people  by  bringing  them  to  experience  the  liberty,  joy  and  peace  of 
ife  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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Because  all  was  ordained  by  the  beautiful  and  life-giving  will  of  the 
Father,  the  whole  finality  of  Jesus'  obedience  was  to  share  with  men 
and  women  the  gift  of  God's  own  life:  "I  have  come  so  that  they  may 
have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full"  (John  10.10).  It  was  Jesus'  devoted 
obedience  to  this  vocation  that  led  Him  to  the  Cross.  The  life-giving 
"service"  which  the  Father  asked  of  Him  required  His  own  death  for 
its  ultimate  efficacy:  "The  Son  of  Man  himself  came  not  to  be  served 
but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many"  (Mark  10.45). 


Today,  therefore,  when  we  look  upon  the  Cross,  we  do  not  see  only 
a  symbol  of  the  expiation  of  sin  or  of  comfort  and  consolation  for 
those  who  are  suffering.  More  than  this,  the  Cross  is  a  symbol  of  ef- 
fort and  of  work  to  give  life  to  others.  We  are  not  called  to  swoon  in 
suffering  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  but  we  are  called  upon,  like  our 
Blessed  Mother,  to  stand  firm  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  that  ever  after 
we  may  climb  every  mountain  with  the  light  and  strength  which 
comes  from  the  Cross. 

With  a  play  on  words,  I  might  say  that  what  is  crucial  today  is  that 
we  come  to  see  the  Cross  as  a  reminder  of  what  must  be  our  striving 
to  give  life  to  others.  That  effort  may  involve  pain,  frustration  and 
loneliness  like  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  But  we  must  always  be  confi- 
dent that  such  suffering  inevitably  bears  fruit.  This  conviction 
prompted  Paul  the  Apostle  to  write:  "Always,  wherever  we  may  be, 
we  carry  with  us  in  our  body  the  dying  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  too  may  be  manifested  in  our  mortal  flesh.  ...  So  death  is  at 
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work  in  us,  but  life  in  you"  (2  Cor  4.10,12). 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  kind  of  suffering  or  any  kind  of  work. 
Rather,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  the  effort  and  struggle  which  God 
brings  into  our  life  through  His  signified  will  and  His  will  of  good 
pleasure.  I  think  that  this  emphasis  helps  to  explain  what  otherwise 
might  be  enigmatic  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  convert  Edith  Stein,  who 
became  Sister  Teresa  Benedicta  of  the  Cross  and  who  died  in  the 
holocaust  at  Auschwitz. 

She  was  a  brilliant  philosopher  and  an  invaluable  assistant  to  Ed- 
mund Husserl,  the  phenomenologist.  There  came  a  time  in  her  ca- 
reer, however,  when  she  saw  clearly  that  God  wanted  her  to  become  a 
Carmelite.  Obviously  the  prioress  of  the  Cologne  Carmel  was  reluc- 
tant to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  accepting  out  of  the  world  one 
whose  fame  and  intellectual  ability  could  do  so  much  to  help  the 
world.  But  when  she  expressed  this  objection  to  Edith  Stein's  entry 
into  Carmel,  Edith  responded  with  the  convincing  logic  of  God.  She 
said  very  simply,  "It  is  not  human  activity  that  can  help  us,  but  only 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  It  is  this  which  I  want  to  share."  This  answer 
may  sound  enigmatic.  But  it  becomes  clear  once  we  realize  that  to 
share  in  the  saving  mission  of  Christ  requires  that  we  accept  for  our- 
selves a  life  of  loving,  humble  obedience  to  whatever  the  beautiful  will 
of  God  asks  of  us  personally. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  this  area  that  we  must  do  most  of  our  rethinking  on 
what  the  Passion  of  Christ  really  means  in  our  life.  The  English  mar- 
tyrs used  to  repeat  often  the  little  ejaculation,  "Jesus,  Jesus,  be  to  me 
Jesus."  Maybe  they  meant  to  say,  "Jesus,  be  to  me  my  Savior,"  for 
this  is  what  the  name  Jesus  really  means.  But  I  think  that  they  may 
have  meant  something  more  than  this,  something  like  the  prayer, 
"Jesus,  Jesus,  be  to  me  what  you  really  are  and  what  you  really  want 
to  do  in  my  life  — and  not  merely  what  I  would  like  you  to  be."  Our 
Lord  and  His  special  will  for  us  are  always  a  mystery.  He  has  af- 
firmed this  clearly:  "My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  my  ways  are 
not  your  ways.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  heavens  are  as  high  above  earth  as  my 
ways  are  above  your  ways,  my  thoughts  above  your  thoughts"  (Is 
55.8-9).  For  us  to  share  in  the  Passion  of  Christ  means  that,  like 
Jesus,  we  accept  God's  beautiful  and  life-giving  will,  no  matter  how 
mysterious,  no  matter  how  costly. 

The  very  mention  of  the  "life-giving  will  of  God"  calls  to  our  atten- 
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tion  a  third  element  in  our  commitment  to  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  element  of  compassion  and  concern  for  those  who  suffer  and  are 
in  need.  When  the  Incarnate  Word  plunged  into  the  full  floodstream 
of  life  here  upon  earth,  He  accepted  that  life  with  all  its  floating 
wreckage  and  debris.  He  became  heir  to  the  world's  tears,  to  the 
world's  scars,  and  to  the  chill  dawns  over  the  ruins  of  war.  This  is  why 
the  Gospel  story  of  His  life  reveals  Him  as  one  of  the  'Anawim,  God's 
poor  and  needy  one  who  instinctively  sought  to  identify  himself  with 
those  who  were  suffering,  with  people  in  want,  with  those  who  were 
emarginated  and  outcast. 


He  did  not  always  have  the  will  or  wherewithal  to  help  them  for, 
like  ourselves,  He  too  was  subject  to  human  limitations  — "born  of  a 
woman,  born  under  the  Law."  Always,  however,  His  heart  was  with 
the  people  in  need.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem  soon  to  know  the  stroke 
of  God's  visitation,  and  He  grieved  over  the  flock  which  had  become 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  His  nights  of  prayer  were  for  those 
whom  He  could  not  help  or  who  would  refuse  His  help.  The  whole 
program  of  His  activity  was  alive  with  concern:  "When  he  saw  the 
crowds  he  felt  sorry  for  them  because  they  were  harassed  and  de- 
jected" (Matt  9.36). 

We  must  never  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  this  concern  of  Jesus 
with  merely  a  sincere  and  compelling  humanitarianism.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  overlook  the  source  of  Jesus'  concern.  The  compassion 
which  He  felt  for  the  multitude  arose  out  of  His  own  prayerful  ex- 
perience of  the  compassionate  love  of  His  Father.  Looking  upon  the 
face  of  His  Father  in  prayer  and  knowing  how  beloved  all  creatures 
are  to  Him,  Jesus  experienced  in  His  own  heart  the  need  to  love  as 
God  loves  — with  self-giving  and  devotedness,  with  patience  and  pru- 
dence. 

This  is  the  love  which  becomes  manifest  in  Jesus  on  the  Cross. 
Though  He  could  no  longer  serve  with  activity  He  could  still  show  us 
the  mercy  of  God.  His  lips  were  sealed  with  God's  forgiveness.  His 
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eyes  were  closed  so  as  not  to  see  man's  ingratitude.  And  His  head  was 
bowed  in  ineffable  self-surrender  to  all  who  would  receive  Him. 

Our  vocation  as  Passionists  involves  this  same  concern,  this  same 
compassion  for  all  those  who  are  in  need,  for  all  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing and  deprived.  As  with  our  Lord,  so  too  our  compassion  must  rise 
right  out  of  our  heart.  It  is  a  concern  which  must  be  the  fruit  of  our 
hours  of  looking  upon  Christ  crucified.  He  it  is  Who  utters  the  cry,  "I 
was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food;  ...  I  was  a  stranger  and  you 
made  me  welcome;  naked  and  you  clothed  me,  sick  and  you  visited 
me,  in  prison  and  you  came  to  see  me"  (Matt  25.35-36).  Our  actual 
ability  to  help  others  may  often  be  limited  because  we  are  only  hu- 
man. At  the  same  time,  however,  our  compassion  and  our  concern 
must  always  measure  up  to  the  directive  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 
"Never  cease  to  love  your  fellow-Christians.  .  .  .  Remember  those 
who  are  in  prison,  as  though  you  were  in  prison  with  them.  Remem- 
ber those  who  are  suffering,  as  though  you  were  suffering  as  they  are" 
(Heb  13.1,3). 
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When  we  ponder  these  three  elements  of  our  commitment,  we  see 
clearly  that,  for  a  Passionist,  life  can  never  be  merely  stationary.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  lives  must  be  marked  by  some  extraordinary 
change  between  the  day  when  we  first  uttered  our  vows  and  the  day 
when  God  sees  fit  to  call  us  in  death.  For  all  of  us  there  are  similar 
duties  to  discharge,  similar  works  to  fulfill.  Perhaps  the  greatest  exter- 
nal change  to  be  noted  about  us  is  that,  like  our  Holy  Founder,  year 
by  year  we  grow  somewhat  older— with  new  and  unwelcome  physical 
weaknesses.  And  all  the  while  what  is  deepest  in  our  life  and  its  secret 
well-spring— our  love  for  Christ  crucified  and  our  effort  to  find  in  His 
Passion  the  unity  of  our  life  and  our  apostolate  —  this  keeps  growing 
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stronger  and  stronger.  "The  course  of  the  just  is  like  the  light  of  dawn, 
which  shines  brighter  and  brighter  until  broad  day"  (Prov  4.18). 

This  means  that  all  through  life,  by  night  and  by  day,  we  are  con- 
stantly seeking  the  face  of  our  crucified  God.  The  way  may  often  lead 
us  through  darkness  and  difficulty  as  it  did  our  Holy  Founder  who,  in 
his  dark  night  of  the  spirit,  loved  to  repeat  that  stanza  from  the  Spiri- 
tual Canticle  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  "Where  have  you  hidden  your- 
self, O  my  Beloved,  and  left  me  to  my  sighing?  You  did  flee  like  the 
hart  away,  having  wounded  me.  I  went  out  after  you  crying,  but  you 
were  gone."  Even  as  we  repeat  these  words,  seeking  Him,  seeking 
Him,  we  always  cling  with  security  to  the  rock-like  certainty  of  faith 
that  He  is  really  present  to  us. 

Is  not  this  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Passion  Myth  in  our  life— Je- 
sus crucified  always  present  to  us,  living  within  us,  and  loving  us  with 
His  Father  in  the  Spirit.  May  I  conclude,  then,  with  the  beautiful 
words  of  T.S.  Eliot  in  The  Wasteland: 

"Who  is  the  third  who  walks  always  beside  you? 
When  I  count,  there  are  only  you  and  I  together. 
But  when  I  look  ahead  up  the  white  road 
There  is  always  another  one  walking  beside  you 
Gliding  wrapt  in  a  brown  mantle,  hooded 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  man  or  woman 
—  But  who  is  that  on  the  other  side  of  you?" 

As  Passionists,  we  need  never  ask  that  question. 
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PAUL  I.  BECHTOLD,  C.P. 


The  Passion  and  Mission 


Prologue 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  lent,  1979,  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  the  in- 
augural letter  of  his  pontificate.  We  might  expect  that  this  encyclical 
would  present  what  the  Holy  Father  considers  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  for  the  Church  today.  It  is  the  reflection  of  his  faith  and 
pastoral  concern.  It  gives  us  the  platform  — he  calls  it  the  "stage  and 
threshold"  —  of  his  pontificate.  And  what  is  the  subject  of  this  letter? 
The  two  first  words  give  us  its  theme:  Redemptor  Hominis,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Man. 

The  letter  treats  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  in  both  its  divine  and 
human  dimensions,  and  it  sees  this  mystery  as  the  basis  of  the 
Church's  mission.  That  mission  is  the  redemption  of  man,  not  only 
from  his  sinfulness,  but  for  the  fullness  of  his  humanity  and  culture. 
Indeed,  a  commentary  on  this  letter  might  well  serve  as  our  talk  on 
the  Passion  and  Mission. 

The  mission  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion  can  never  be  seen 
apart  from  the  total  mission  of  the  Church.  How  encouraging  to  us, 
how  strong  in  affirmation  of  our  distinctive  mission  is  this  letter  of  the 
Holy  Father,  which  treats  of  Jesus  precisely  as  our  Redeemer,  in  the 
saving  mission  of  his  passion,  death  and  resurrection. 

"Unceasingly  contemplating  the  whole  of  Christ's  mystery,  the  church  knows 
with  the  certainty  of  faith  that  the  redemption  that  took  place  through  the 
cross  has  definitively  restored  his  dignity  to  man  and  given  back  meaning  to 
life  in  the  world,  a  meaning  that  was  lost  to  a  considerable  extent  because  of 
sin.  And  for  that  reason,  the  redemption  was  accomplished  in  the  paschal 
mystery,  leading  through  the  cross  and  death  to  resurrection." 
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The  Rev.  Paul  Ignatius  Bechtold,  C.  P. 
Though  Fr.  Paul  has  held  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions throughout  his  career,  he  has  devoted 
the  major  part  of  his  life  to  the  education  of 
seminarians  for  the  priesthood.  This  in- 
cluded both  teaching  responsibilities  and 
also  administrative  work,  first  on  behalf  of 
Passionist  students  and  later  on  students  of 
various  religious  communities  at  Catholic 
Theological  Union.  Fr.  Paul  was  instru- 
mental in  the  beginnings  of  this  school  and 
became  its  first  president,  leading  it  through 
the  years  immediately  following  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  to  a  position  of  prominence  on  the  national  scene.  Currently  en- 
gaged in  parochial  ministry,  he  has  also  had  a  varied  preaching  experience. 


"The  church's  fundamental  function  in  every  age  and  particularly  in  ours,  is 
to  direct  man's  gaze,  to  point  the  awareness  and  experience  of  the  whole  of 
humanity  toward  the  mystery  of  God,  to  help  all  men  to  be  familiar  with  the 
profundity  of  the  redemption  taking  place  in  Christ  Jesus."1 


"Jesus  Christ,"  continues  the  encyclical,  "is  the  stable  principle  and 
fixed  center  of  the  mission  that  God  himself  has  entrusted  to  man.  We 
must  all  share  in  this  mission  and  concentrate  all  our  forces  on  it, 
since  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  for  modern  man."2 

And  so  our  call  to  mission  is  again  sounded,  "more  necessary  than 
ever  for  modern  man." 


I 


The  mission  distinctive  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion  took  its 
origin  in  a  number  of  mystical  experiences  in  the  early  life  of  Paul 
Francis  Daneo.  Over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  beginning  in 
1718,  the  inspiration  gradually  took  form  in  the  mind  of  Paul  that  he 
was  to  retire  into  solitude,  to  wear  a  poor  habit  and  go  barefoot,  and 
to  gather  companions.  All  of  this  came  together  at  "harvest  time"  in 
1720  in  that  peak  experience  which  is  the  inaugural  vision  of  our 
prophet  and  lawgiver. 
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"I,  Paul  Francis,  most  poor  and  a  great  sinner,  the  least  servant  of  the  Poor  of 
Jesus,  received  communion  one  weekday  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  in 
Castelazzo  and  I  remember  that  I  was  greatly  recollected.  I  was  going  home 
after  it  and  was  walking  along,  recollected  in  prayer.  Being  in  a  street  near 
the  turn  towards  home,  [the  spot  in  the  Via  Cardinale  Casseli  is  now  marked 
with  a  marble  plaque]  I  was  absorbed  in  God,  in  a  state  of  most  exalted  recol- 
lection, forgetting  everything  besides  and  filled  with  the  greatest  interior 
sweetness.  And  during  this,  I  saw  myself— in  spirit  — clothed  with  a  black 
dress  reaching  to  the  ground,  with  a  white  cross  on  my  breast,  and  under  the 
cross  the  holy  name  of 'Jesus.'  After  this  vision  of  the  holy  tunic  with  the  most 
holy  sign,  I  have  to  say  that  God  gave  me  an  increased  desire  and  impulse  to 
assemble  companions  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Church,  to  found  a  con- 
gregation with  the  title  'The  Poor  of  Jesus.'  After  this  my  God  infused  and  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  the  form  of  the  holy  Rule  to  be  observed  by  the  Poor  of 
Jesus  and  by  me."3 


Five  or  six  months  after  this  vision,  Paul  was  clothed  in  the  habit  by 
Bishop  Gattinara,  and  then  proceeded  to  write  down  the  rule  of  life 
that  God  had  impressed  on  his  mind.  Enshrined  in  that  primitive  rule 
is  this  description  of  our  mission: 

"And  know,  dearly  beloved,  that  the  principal  intention  of  our  being  clothed 
in  black  ...  is  to  wear  mourning  in  memory  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Je- 
sus, in  order  that  we  may  never  forget  to  keep  up  within  us  a  continual  sor- 
rowful recollection  of  them.  Therefore,  every  one  of  the  poor  of  Jesus  should 
endeavor  to  lead  all  whom  he  can  persuade  to  the  pious  contemplation  of  the 
torments  of  our  most  sweet  Jesus."4 

The  Rule  of  1741,  which  was  approved  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV  in 
the  May  of  that  same  year,  puts  our  mission  in  more  juridic  terms: 
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"One  of  the  Principal  ends  of  this  least  Congregation  is  not  only  to  apply 
ourselves  untiringly  to  holy  prayer  so  as  to  devote  ourselves  to  holy  union 
with  God,  but  also  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same,  teaching  them  this  holy  exer- 
cise in  the  best  and  easiest  manner  possible.  The  members  of  this  least  Con- 
gregation who  are  recognized  as  capable,  should,  therefore,  both  during  mis- 
sions and  other  religious  exercises,  teach  the  people  by  word  of  mouth  how  to 
meditate  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  most  holy  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus,  our 
true  Good."5 

This  is  the  charism  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross:  a  profound  dedication 
to  prayer,  and  a  burning  zeal  to  communicate  the  fruits  of  prayer  to 
others.  And  at  the  heart  of  his  charism  is  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  to  be 
gratefully  remembered  and  lovingly  presented  to  others  as  the  source 
of  ail  good.  Without  realizing  it,  Paul  was  describing  himself  when  he 
portrayed  the  Passionist  missionary  as  an  apostolic  mystic,  ".  .  .a  man 
who  is  totally  a  man  of  God,  totally  apostolic,  a  man  of  prayer, 
detached  from  the  world,  from  things,  from  himself,  a  man  who  can 
in  perfect  truth  declare  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  thus  render 
himself  fruitful."6 

How  Paul  combined  the  two  aspects  of  mission,  the  internal  mis- 
sion of  prayer,  the  external  mission  of  preaching  the  word  of  the 
Cross,  has  been  admirably  described  in  a  number  of  biographies  and 
studies.  Cassian  Yuhaus  has  this  to  say: 

"This  was  the  sense  of  that  fourth  vow  that  committed  himself  and  his  con- 
gregation to  a  living  involvement  in  the  Passion  and  to  extending  that  in- 
volvement to  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike  throughout  the  world.  Since 
it  is  this  profound  and  transforming  participation  in  the  Passion  of  Christ  that 
I  formally  distinguished  Paul  of  the  Cross  from  every  other  founder  and  his 
j  religious  family  from  all  other  Orders  and  congregations  in  the  Church,  it  is 
in  the  communication  of  this  same  profound  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Pas- 
sion that  the  essence  of  the  Paulacrucian  mission  methodology  is  discovered."7 

In  his  life  of  prayer,  Paul  passed  through  the  classical  stages 
described  by  the  mystics  and  attained  to  union  with  God  in  the 
mystical  espousals.  His  grace  of  prayer,  just  as  the  gratia  capitis  of  Je- 
sus, must  be  seen  as  an  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  that 
he  would  found.  During  several  decades  of  his  later  life  Paul  was  held 
in  a  mysterious  state  of  reparatory  mysticism,  showing  forth  in 
himself  that  special  devotion  to  the  Passion  that  he  unceasingly 
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preached.8  Can  it  be  doubted  that  at  the  heart  of  his  spiritual  teaching 
to  his  sons  was  his  insistence  on  the  primacy  of  prayer?  This,  more 
than  any  other  aspect  of  our  spirit,  is  the  core  of  his  legacy  to  us  and 
an  essential  component  of  our  mission. 

The  vehicle  of  Paul's  apostolic  work,  the  parish  mission,  was 
widespread  throughout  Europe  long  before  the  time  of  Paul,  and  its 
methodology  was  well  fixed.  The  studies  of  Jay  Dolan9  and  Cassian 
Yuhaus10  give  us  graphic  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  parish  mis- 
sion at  the  time  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Paul 
gradually  freed  himself  from  the  excesses  of  baroque  preaching.  Thus 
he  began  in  his  own  time  that  adaptation  to  the  changing  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  people  that  is  part  of  our  tradition. 

When  the  founders  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Congregation 
had  sufficiently  mastered  English  so  as  to  be  understood  (scarcely  suf- 
ficiently, I  might  add),  they  began  the  apostolate  of  the  Congregation 
in  this  country.  But  always  there  was  the  insistence  that  the  internal 
mission,  the  life  of  prayer,  must  undergird  the  external  mission, 
preaching  and  apostolic  activity.  This  is  clear  from  the  letter  of  James 
Anthony  Testa  to  the  fledgling  American  foundation: 

"Our  life  as  it  has  been  formed  by  our  blessed  Founder  is  contemplative  and 
active.  It  is  both.  If  these  two  become  disjointed,  the  blessing  of  God  is  not 
upon  us  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  attained.  Constant  experience 
makes  this  clear  to  us.  By  the  regular  observance  and  by  our  attention  to 
prayer  we  are  sanctified.  By  the  example  of  our  lives  and  by  our  apostolic 
ministry  we  sanctify  others.  Make  no  mistake  here.  Do  not  suppose  you  can 
fulfill  the  second  end  of  the  Institute  efficaciously  and  lastingly,  if  you  do  not 
carefully  attend  to  the  first."11 

The  wisdom  of  that  advice  is  attested  by  the  astounding  success  of 
these  early  missionaries.  While  it  is  true  that  the  hunger  of  the  un- 
taught immigrant  population  for  the  truths  of  salvation  and  the  word 
of  the  Cross  accounts  in  part  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Passionist 
message,  contemporary  observers  insist  that  it  was  the  evident  holi- 
ness of  the  missionaries  and  the  living  flame  of  their  zeal,  enkindled  at 
the  Cross,  that  most  deeply  affected  their  hearers.12 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  pioneer  Passionists  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  contemporary  Passion  long  before  the  phrase  had 
been  coined.  Much  of  their  power  consisted  in  the  solidarity  that  the 
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people  sensed  with  these  men,  accustomed  to  poverty  and  suffering 
themselves.  And  it  was  their  compassionate  concern  for  the  sheep 
without  shepherds  that  moved  them  to  accept  parishes,  even  though 
the  bias  against  parochial  ministry  was  at  that  time  very  strong 
among  us.13  Once  again  it  was  James  Anthony  Testa  who  pointed  the 
way: 

"Now  that  you  have  established  the  regular  observance  with  the  novices  and 
young  professed,  give  the  diocesan  clergy  that  help.  You  cannot  observe  the 
same  system  as  we  have  here  in  Italy  where  the  needs  of  the  people  are  not  so 
great.  But  see  to  it  that  the  religious  do  not  lose  our  spirit."14 

This  understanding  of  our  mission  as  both  prayer  and  apostolate 
was  passed  on  intact  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  Passionists  in 
the  United  States.  The  Pas sionist  Missionary  Guide  for  the  Province  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  issued  in  1928,  has  this  injunction: 

"The  Passionist  spirit  as  exemplified  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  the  first  mis- 
sionaries was  the  double  spirit  of  contemplation  and  action  —  the  blending  of 
the  active  life  of  the  apostle  with  the  cloistered  life  of  the  monk.  Those  imbued 
with  the  Passionist  missionary  spirit  aim  in  the  first  place  to  know  and  love 
Christ  crucified  themselves;  from  which  source  must  follow  the  desire  to  make 
him  known  and  loved  by  all  men."15 


fay  h<u)d&fr\  /vt^vi  ." 


The  Guide  prescribes  fifteen  minutes  of  preparation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  Mass,  spiritual  reading  if  possible,  and  enjoins,  "Never  let  a 
day  to  pass  without  haveing  spent  some  time  in  mental  prayer."16 

In  his  magnificent,  albeit  somewhat  triumphal  letter,  The  Passionist 
Heritage,  issued  in  1963,  the  centennial  year  of  the  Province  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  then  Provincial,  Gerard  Rooney,  traces  the 
four  periods  of  province  growth:  1)  Expansion  and  Division, 
1852-1906;  2)  Inward  Consolidation,  1907-1920;  3)  Period  of  Great- 
ness, 1920-1939;  and  4)  Remarkable  Advances -Today,  1939-1963. 
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He  gives  an  overview  of  the  proper  apostolates  of  the  province  in 
1963:  closed  retreats,  parish  missions,  foreign  missions.  The  statistics 
are  truly  impressive: 

"In  the  past  15  years  we  have  conducted  over  21,000  missions  and  retreats. 
We  have  averaged  over  1400  mission  assignments  each  year.  The  evident 
success  of  our  men  in  the  mission  field  .  .  .  encourages  us  to  take  heed  lest  we 
lose  ground  in  a  field  where  we  are  acclaimed  leaders."17 

Gerard  Rooney  then  gives  the  province  statistics:  441  priests,  88 
clerics,  78  brothers,  43  novices,  190  postulants;  12  monasteries,  8 
retreat  houses,  2  residences,  11  parishes,  2  foreign  missions.18  "All 
this  is  our  today  ...  we  must  add  to  it,  develop  it,  and  traffic  with 
it."19  As  I  read  that  passage  the  thought  came  to  me  that  2  Samuel, 
chapter  24,  was  again  to  be  verified. 

Assuming  the  role  of  seer,  Rooney  next  treats  of  the  vision  and 
sense  of  mission  that  should  guide  the  province  into  the  future.  Our 
Tomorrow,  he  titles  this  part  of  his  letter  (III).  In  a  beautiful  section, 
"Our  Specific  Mission,"  he  shows  how  personal  devotion  to  the  Pas- 
sion, nurtured  in  continuous  prayer,  was  most  characteristic  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  and  must  be  at  the  heart  of  every  Passionist  life. 
The  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  union  with  God  by  charity,  must  under- 
gird  the  external  mission  of  preaching,  is,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  the  apos- 
tolate. 

"Every  true  Passionist  should  be  imbued  with  a  deep  love  of  the  congregation. 
His  life  should  be  immersed  in  the  Passionist  community.  He  should  under- 
stand what  the  Passionist  community  is  meant  to  be  in  its  full  monastic 
grandeur.  Realizing  that  our  apostolic  work  overflows  from  our  con- 
templative life  of  prayer  and  study  at  home,  he  should  be  jealous  to  conserve 
the  vitality  of  the  community  and  zealous  to  extend  its  work  .  .  .  "20 

The  succeeding  sections  of  the  letter  flesh  out  Rooney's  conviction 
that  mission  is  both  internal  and  external.  He  treats  successively  of 
our  total  dedication,  holiness  of  life,  our  unworldliness  and  our  spirit 
of  solitude.  Then  he  considers  our  apostolic  spirit,  our  ecumenical 
spirit,  our  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  Church,  and  our  adaptabil- 
ity. 

Rooney  was  not  unaware  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the  Passionist 
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approach  to  mission  in  his  day.  He  feels  that  the  centrality  of  the 
Cross  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  in  our  speculative  and 
practical  thinking.  Passionist  spirituality  and  preaching  has  been 
largely  affective.  In  the  same  way,  the  historical  and  descriptive  ap- 
proach predominated  in  our  preaching,  with  insufficient  awareness  of 
the  contemporary  Passion  and  the  consequent  lack  of  social  con- 
sciousness among  us.  And  while  the  achievements  of  the  province  in 
the  field  of  mass  communications  have  been  impressive,  he  calls  for  a 
greatly  expanded  apostolate  in  this  promising  field.21 

II 

We  read  a  document  such  as  The  Passionist  Heritage  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  accomplished  history.  The  tomorrow  predicted  by 
Gerard  Rooney  is  our  today.  A  today  so  different  from  the  tomorrow 
he  expected. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  in  1963  the  profound  and  painful  changes 
that  have  altered  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  secular  society?  The 
changes  that  have  had  such  traumatic  effects  on  the  life  of  the  Pas- 
sionists  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere?  The  Passionist  Heritage  was 
issued  in  September,  1963,  three  months  before  the  first  document  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  appeared.  The  letter  shows  no  real 
awareness  of  the  shaking  of  the  foundations  that  was  taking  place  in 
Rome  in  1963.  There  is  only  one  reference  to  the  Council  in  the  en- 
tire letter.  A  new  world  was  being  born  even  as  the  Province  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  marked  its  centennial. 

The  unrest  and  protest  in  civil  society;  Kent  State  and  the  disillu- 
sionment of  the  Vietnam  war;  the  coming  of  age  of  the  American 
Church,  no  longer  blue  collar  and  immigrant;  the  credibility  crisis  at- 
tending the  issuance  of  Humanae  Vitae:  the  effects  of  these  events  on 
society  and  the  Church  were  still  in  the  future. 

And  who  could  have  foreseen  the  drastic  decline  in  religious  voca- 
tions? The  flood  of  departures  from  priesthood  and  religious  life?  The 
alteration  of  our  form  of  life?  The  closing  of  old  and  beloved  founda- 
tions? 

If  the  Paschal  Mystery  is  at  the  heart  of  life,  surely  the  province  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  has  been  undergoing  its  mystical  death  in  the 
years  since  1963.  But  death  is  followed  by  resurrection,  for  our  God  is 
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faithful  and  the  Cross  is  fruitful.  Despite  all  tensions  and  changes,  our 
mission  remains  vital  and  glorious.  And  so  we  come  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Passionist  mission  in  1980. 

Even  as  the  apostolic  inheritance  sketched  by  John  Paul  II  in  Re- 
demptor  Hominis  forms  the  threshold  and  stage  of  his  pontificate,  so  the 
Passionist  heritage  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  must  form  the  basis 
of  our  ongoing  mission.  We  must  be  faithful  to  our  past  if  we  are  to  be 
faithful  to  our  future. 

Up  to  this  point  our  treatment  of  mission  has  been  descriptive  and 
historical.  We  must  now  situate  our  Passionist  mission  in  a  theologi- 
cal and  ecclesial  context. 


In  treating  of  mission  and  ministry,  Joseph  Ratzinger,  theologian 
and  cardinal,  significantly  links  mission  to  the  basic  thrust  of  Chris- 
tology.  Only  Jesus  was  the  perfect  missionary.  Only  in  Him  were  the 
internal  and  external  aspects  of  mission  perfectly  realized. 

"Jesus  was  himself  the  one  sent  by  the  Father.  He  fulfilled  completely  what 
others  who  share  in  this  being-sent  [mission]  can  only  gradually  approach. 
He  was  so  completely  the  one  sent  that  it  has  been  possible  to  describe  him  as 
a  'subsistent  relation,'  as  existence  that  is  nothing  other  .  .  .  than  the  actuality 
of  being-from-the-Father  and  being-for-us.  ...  It  is  precisely  this  being 
directed  away  from  himself  to  the  Father  and  to  us  that  totally  constitutes  his 
being,  precisely  on  this  basis  that  he  comes  into  his  own  as  Son  of  God."22 

Should  we  not  expect,  then,  that  in  her  self- reflection  the  Church 
would  manifest  this  same  understanding  of  mission?  In  his  apostolic 
exhortation  on  Evangelization  In  The  Modern  World,  Pope  Paul  VI  sums 
up  the  traditional  doctrine  and  applies  it  to  our  day.  He  sees  the  very 
reason-for-being  of  the  Church  in  evangelization,  the  joyful  procla- 
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mation  of  the  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ.  "Evangelization  is  in  fact 
the  grace  and  vocation  proper  to  the  Church,  her  deepest  identity."23 
But  in  the  Church,  as  in  Christ  her  Head,  there  is  the  twofold  move- 
ment, the  inward  movement  to  God,  the  outward  thrust  to  men. 

"The  Church  is  an  evangelizer,  but  she  begins  by  being  evangelized  herself. 
.  .  .  she  always  needs  to  hear  the  proclamation  of  'the  mighty  works  of  God' 
which  converted  her  to  the  Lord;  she  always  needs  to  be  called  together  afresh 
by  Him  and  re-united.  In  brief,  this  means  she  has  a  constant  need  of  being 
evangelized  if  she  wishes  to  retain  freshness,  vigor  and  strength  in  order  to 
proclaim  the  gospel.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  recalled  and  the  1974 
Synod  vigorously  took  up  the  theme  of  the  Church  which  is  evangelized  by 
constant  conversion  and  renewal,  in  order  to  evangelize  the  world  with  cred- 
ibility."24 

The  second  movement  of  evangelization  is  the  outward  thrust,  the 
apostolate  to  others: 

"Having  been  sent  and  evangelized,  the  Church  herself  sends  out  evan- 
gelizers.  She  puts  on  their  lips  the  Saving  Word,  she  explains  to  them  the 
message  of  which  she  herself  is  the  depositary,  she  gives  them  the  mandate 
which  she  herself  has  received  and  she  sends  them  out  to  preach."25 

I  cite  these  passages  to  indicate  once  again  that  there  must  always 
be  consistency  and  connection  between  internal  and  external  mission. 
Both  are  essential:  first  and  always,  to  be  ever  more  fully  converted, 
and  then  in  turn  to  proclaim  the  message  to  others.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  our  motto  has  ever  been,  "May  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  ever  in  our  hearts!"  Only  then  can  it  be  on  our  lips 
with  effectiveness.  Only  then  can  it  be  a  living  word  to  heal,  bless  and 
inspire  others. 

It  is  the  Church,  then,  that  entrusts  us  with  our  mission.  Our  life 
and  apostolate,  while  distinctive,  have  always  been  understood  at  part 
of  the  overarching  mission  of  the  Church.  "The  Church,"  our  Chapter 
Document  states  at  the  very  beginning,  "approved  our  congregation 
and  its  Rule  and  entrusted  a  mission  to  us:  to  announce  the  gospel  of 
the  Passion  by  our  life  and  works."26 

Nowhere  is  this  unity  between  Passionist  life  and  Passionist  apos- 
tolate better  expressed  than  in  the  following  passage  from  our  Chapter 
Document,  a  passage  more  often  quoted  than  any  other: 
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"We  seek  the  unity  of  our  lives  and  our  apostolate  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  As 
the  revelation  of  the  power  of  God,  the  Passion  penetrates  the  world  to 
destroy  the  power  of  evil  and  build  the  kingdom  of  God.  Called  to  unite 
ourselves  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  who  abased  himself  by  taking  the  form  of  a 
slave,  we  contemplate  Christ  in  assiduous  prayer.  By  giving  his  life  for  us  he 
reveals  God's  love  for  men  and  the  way  men  must  walk  in  their  ascent  to  the 
Father.  This  contemplation  makes  his  love  all  the  more  evident  in  us  and 
disposes  us  to  help  others  to  lift  up  their  hopes  and  sufferings  to  the  Father."27 

Indeed,  the  Chapter  Document  abounds  in  like  statements  that  insist 
on  this  unity  of  life  and  labor  more  effectively  than  any  comment  I 
might  make. 

"Our  participation  in  the  Passion,  expressed  by  a  special  vow  or  promise,  is  at 
once  personal,  communitarian  and  apostolic.  Through  this  means  we  bind 
ourselves  to  meditate  and  study  the  Passion  of  Christ  in  order  to  promote  by 
word  and  example  a  deeper  awareness  of  its  meaning  and  value  for  each  man 
and  for  the  life  of  the  world.  By  this  bond  our  Congregation  takes  its  place  in 
the  Church  and  fully  engages  in  her  mission."28 

When  he  promulgated  the  Chapter  Document  just  10  years  ago  (June 
26,  1970),  our  beloved  Theodore  Foley  wrote  of  our  mission  in  words 
that  are  at  once  an  expression  of  hope  and  a  challenge  to  us  to  give  of 
our  best: 

"Our  lives  are  as  significant  as  ever  today.  There  is  always  a  crucial  need  for 
the  prophetic  work  of  the  Church,  particularly  for  the  Word  of  the  Cross.  To- 
day we  have  unusual  opportunities  to  develop  a  flourishing  Passionist  com- 
munity life.  The  new  liturgy,  the  rich  development  in  the  field  of  the  sacred 
sciences  and  genuine  Christian  humanism  all  combine  to  make  our  houses 
temples  of  prayer,  homes  of  learning  and  living  examples  of  Christian  frater- 
nity."29 

Ill 

Internal  Mission,  1980 

There  are  many  aspects  to  the  internal  mission  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, but  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  consideration  of  prayer,  especially 
personal  prayer  or  mental  prayer.  For  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  life  of 
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prayer  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  his  institute.  If  the  prayer  life  of  a 
community  and  of  an  individual  religious  is  in  good  order,  all  else  will 
be  renewed. 

What  happened  to  the  prayer  life  of  the  Passionists  in  the  decade  of 
the  '60s?  Under  guise  of  experimentation,  greater  local  autonomy  was 
granted  and  at  times  the  response  to  this  unaccustomed  freedom  was 
minimal.  The  old  form  of  the  observance  was  radically  altered.  The 
community  was  in  the  painful  process  of  moving  from  an  outer- 
directed  society,  in  which  rigid  rule  and  external  discipline  controlled 
its  life,  to  an  ethos  of  personal  responsibility  and  inner  directedness. 
Many  of  our  men  were  fixed  in  the  fourth  stage  of  moral  development 
that  Kohlberg  calls  "Law  and  Order,"  and  had  not  sufficiently  in- 
teriorized  their  religious  motivation.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
decline  was  primarily  due  to  a  relaxation  of  rule.  Because  of  profound 
cultural  and  ecclesial  changes,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
old  forms  were  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  community 
life  and  needs. 

Here  is  an  interesting  observation,  written  in  1968: 

"In  general  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  priests  to  shorten  the  time  of 
preparation  and  thanksgiving  for  Mass  and  few  of  them  make  an  hour's 
prayer  at  another  time.  It  would  seem  that  many  men  on  apostolic  work  (mis- 
sions, retreats,  etc.)  do  not  make  mental  prayer  in  the  morning.  Evening 
prayer  is  generally  cut  into  by  external  occupations,  usually  of  an  apostolic 
nature.  Those  who  are  in  formation  are  more  faithful  to  meditation.  This  sit- 
uation is  influenced  both  by  the  liturgical  movement,  which  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  some  to  reconcile  liturgical  and  private  prayer,  and  by  the  attitude 
that  one  who  is  dispensed  from  common  prayer  may  also  dispense  himself 
from  prayer  outside  the  regular  horarium."30 

This  is  from  the  report  submitted  by  the  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  1968  General  Chapter. 
Other  provinces  made  similar  reports. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  saw  clearly  that  if  the  apostolate  is  to 
be  fruitful,  prayer  life  must  be  flourishing. 

"Unless  the  Passion  is  to  be  seen  merely  as  an  object  in  the  sphere  of  profes- 
sional activity,  our  life  must  be  rooted  in  prayerful  contemplation,  which  is 
not  only  the  source  of  true  apostolate,  but  is  its  essential  first  act.  Only  through 
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the  spirit  of  prayer,  therefore,  can  we  be  faithful  to  our  vocation  'to  know 
Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  to  share  his  sufferings  by  repro- 
ducing the  pattern  of  his  death.'  {Phil  3.10)  .  .  .  "31 

This  conviction  is  mirrored  in  the  moving  treatment  of  prayer  in 
the  Chapter  Document  (#39-59). 

"Encounter  with  God  in  intimate,  personal  prayer  is  necessary  for  the  true 
following  of  Christ.  In  meditation  we  respond  in  a  personal  way  to  the  injunc- 
tion that  we  make  our  own  the  mind  of  Christ;  and  in  such  prayer  we  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  our  grasp  of  God's  love  for  us  in  Christ  Jesus."32 

And  so  we  are  enjoined  to, 

".  .  .  cultivate  in  our  communities  the  spirit  of  prayer  by  devoting  prolonged 
periods  of  time  each  day  to  meditation.  All  the  religious  should  devote  a 
minimum  of  one  hour  each  day  to  meditation."33 
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In  the  beginning  years  of  the  Congregation,  three  hours  each  day 
were  allotted  to  mental  prayer.  From  1785  to  1914,  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Two  hours  were  assigned  from  1914  to  1959,  and  from  1959  to 
1970,  one  and  a  half  hours.34  It  would  seem  that  "a  minimum  of  one 
hour  each  day"  given  to  mental  prayer  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  reduce 
our  prayer  time  and  still  retain  our  identity  as  apostolic  mystics. 

When  untold  thousands  are  cultivating  transcendental  meditation 
and  forms  of  Eastern  prayer,  when  countless  prayer  houses  have  been 
established  all  across  the  country,  when  the  desert  experience  is  wide- 
ly sought  after  as  an  avenue  to  union  with  God,  can  the  Passionists 
lose  sight  of  the  magnificent  heritage  that  is  so  proper  to  our  spirit  and 
not  foster  the  practice  of  prayer,  communitarian  and  personal? 

Since  I  am  treating  of  prayer  in  its  relation  to  external  mission,  al- 
low me  to  quote  Henri  Nouwen,  acknowledged  spokesman  in  the 
field  of  pastoral  ministry. 
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"For  the  ministry  to  be  a  vital  event  in  the  midst  of  our  contemporary  society, 
it  is  of  crucial  importance  that  the  minister  be  burning  with  love  of  the  Lord. 
This  requires  a  deep  commitment  to  contemplative  prayer  in  which  we  enter 
into  our  closet  and  spend  'useless  time'  with  our  Lord  and  Him  alone.  In  the 
solitude  of  this  closet  we  will  slowly  rediscover  our  first  love  and  recognize  the 
voice  calling  us  again  and  again  to  selfless  service.  Our  prayer  with  others, 
whether  it  be  devotional  or  sacramental,  can  only  be  real  prayer  when  it  is 
warmed  by  the  furnace  of  our  cell,  where  we  present  ourselves  in  all  our 
powerlessness  and  vulnerability  to  the  Lord."35 

Such  prayer  leads  to  fruitful  apostolate.  Nouwen  could  have  been 
addressing  this  convocation  on  the  subject  of  the  contemporary  Pas- 
sion when  he  continues, 

"In  the  silence  of  our  prayer  we  will  soon  experience  the  presence  of  all  those 
to  whom  we  are  called  to  minister.  We  cannot  encounter  our  Lord  without 
encountering  Him  as  the  Lord  of  the  Poor,  the  oppressed,  the  lonely,  the 
forgotten  and  the  despised.  Thus  we  come  to  realize  that  prayer  never  ex- 
cludes anyone.  On  the  contrary  it  creates  that  unlimited  space  where  all  who 
are  in  need  can  be  led  into  the  healing  presence  of  the  Lord."36 

Affirmation 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  paper  with  a  strong  affirmation  of  re- 
cent trends  in  the  province.  The  statement,  "A  Call  To  A  Shared  Vi- 
sion," in  the  1978  Chapter  Legislation,  is  indeed  a  compelling  expression 
of  ideals.  And  these  are  ideals  that  can  be  realized,  for  the  call  is  emi- 
nently pastoral  and  practical.  Our  vision  is  still  that  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross.  But  that  vision  and  what  it  means  today  must  be  shared  with 
one  another  that  we  might  live  it  more  richly.  This  very  convocation 
has  been  summoned  because  the  brethren  felt  a  call  to  share  the  vi- 
sion.37 

Sharing  calls  for  communication.  "Each  religious  must  .  .  .  hold 
himself  responsible  for  contributing  his  share."38  Here  is  a  cri  de  coeur, 
a  cry  of  the  heart,  that  I  received  from  one  of  the  younger  priests. 
"Our  men  are  very  slow  to  share  their  faith  and  prayer  lives,  especial- 
ly the  older  men  who  were  trained  to  be  very  hush-hush  about  their 
own  prayer.  Thus,  even  if  men  are  meditating  on  the  Passion,  it  is 
seldom  shared.  A  pity." 
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Our  men  do  pray.  But  it  seems  that  there  is  almost  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  about  this  most  important  aspect  of  our  life.  Our  brethren, 
especially  the  young,  need  the  witness  anu  support  that  we  can  give 
them  by  word  and  deed.  It  may  be  as  simple  as  making  our  mental 
prayer  in  the  monastery  choir.  It  may  be  as  daring  as  quietly  reveal- 
ing to  a  brother  Passionist  how  and  how  often  we  pray. 

As  an  outsider  (I  trust  not  entirely  an  outsider)  I  wish  to  affirm  the 
consensus  achieved  in  the  houses  of  the  province  regarding  daily  ob- 
servance. I  wish,  too,  to  affirm  the  special  witness  to  prayer  being 
given  at  the  house  of  greater  solitude.  And  I  make  bold  to  affirm  the 
charismatic  prayer  of  the  Word  of  the  Cross  community.  These  in- 
stances, and  there  are  others,  are  great  signs  of  hope. 

The  journey  of  renewal  is  not  ended.  But  it  is  well  underway.  As 
the  chapter  observes  so  wisely,  "We  must  be  patient  while  God  pre- 
pares his  season  of  grace  and  our  efforts  prove  out."39 
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The  mission  of  prayer  is  for  all  Passionists  and  for  all  times  of  life. 
Those  of  our  brothers  who  labor  in  the  more  traditional  offices  of  fra- 
ternal service  in  the  monastery,  the  sick,  the  aged  — all  share  in  the 
apostolate  of  prayer.  The  basic  mission  of  the  Passionist  is  prayer.  In 
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prayer  we  are  most  united, 
our  Founder. 


most  apostolic,  most  true  to  the  spirit  of 


IV 

External  Mission,  1980 

The  Chapter  Document  sums  up  the  living  heritage  of  our  institute 
when  it  emphasizes  as  the  special  mission  of  our  Congregation 
"...  to  announce  the  gospel  of  the  Passion  by  our  lives  and  by  our 
works."40  This  mission  is  repeatedly  stressed  in  the  first  6  paragraphs 
of  the  Document.  Without  it  our  history  and  our  present  existence 
would  be  incomprehensible. 


This  same  understanding  of  our  mission,  differently  phrased,  runs 
through  the  mission  statement  of  the  province  as  expressed  by  the 
chapter  of  1978:  Our  Mission  in  the  Church.  "We  are  reverent  before  the 
mystery  of  the  apostolate.  Our  commitment  to  preach  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  the  cross  is  itself  a  gift  of  God.  Our  mission  to 
evangelize  comes  from  the  Father's  heart,  through  Jesus."41  After 
treating  of  new  ways  of  ministering,  and  how  the  Passion  is  experi- 
enced in  the  very  tensions  of  the  ministry,  the  chapter  states:  "We 
believe  that  a  living  sense  of  mission  must  combine  a  fidelity  to  essen- 
tial tradition  with  creative  and  courageous  innovation."42 

The  chapter  then  affirms  several  key  concepts  in  Passionist  mission 
today: 

1 .  Priority  of  attention  to  be  given  to  our  principal  apostolate  of 
missions  and  retreats. 
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2 .  A  determination  to  become  more  deeply  aware  of  social  prob- 
lems and  to  engage  in  suitable  activity  in  the  social  concerns  field. 

3.  The  importance  of  overseas  missions  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Congregation  in  Jamaica  and  the  Philippines. 

4.  Prudent  permission  for  particularized  ministries  according  to 
circumstances. 

5.  Recognition  and  encouragement  to  maximize  the  special  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  communications  arts.43 

Such  is  the  expression  of  theory  and  official  position  on  mission. 
But  what  is  really  going  on  in  mission  today?  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  way  to  ascertain  the  facts  was  to  ask  the  men  actually  engaged  in 
mission.  And  so  I  sent  out  the  inevitable  questionnaire  to  several  dif- 
ferent groups:  home  missionaries,  retreat  house  staff,  parish  staff, 
specialized  ministry,  overseas  missionaries.  I  asked  5  questions: 

1 .  How  often  do  you  speak  of  the  Passion  in  your  ministry? 

2.  How  do  you  treat  of  the  Passion:  descriptively,  theologically, 
scripturally,  in  other  ways? 

3.  What  other  opportunities  do  you  find  in  your  ministry  for  pro- 
moting a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Passion  of  Christ? 

4.  What  differences  do  you  find  in  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  to- 
day from  what  was  done  before  Vatican  II? 

5.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  approach  to  preaching  the  Pas- 
sion best  adapted  to  the  culture,  the  mentality  and  the  needs  of  people 
today? 

The  response  was  gratifying.  Especially  on  the  part  of  the  home 
missionaries,  with  29  responding.  Twenty  retreat  house  staff  mem- 
bers, 13  parish  priests,  and  a  good  number  of  men  in  other  ministries 
responded.  An  extensive  analysis  of  the  replies  would  take  me  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  But  I  will  summarize  some  of  the  highly  en- 
couraging findings. 

1 .  The  Sacred  Passion  is  preached  and  preached  often  on  our  mis- 
sions and  retreats,  in  our  retreat  houses  and  parishes,  and  by  our  men 
overseas  and  in  specialized  ministry. 

2.  The  method  of  treatment  today  is  much  more  scriptural  and 
theological  than  descriptive  and  historical,  although  these  latter  ap- 
proaches are  still  used.  The  contemporary  Passion  is  prominent  in  the 
method  of  treatment. 

3.  Our  men  find  numerous  other  opportunities  for  promoting  a 
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grateful  remembrance  of  the  Passion.  I  tallied  over  30.  Love  is  truly 
ingenious. 

4.  Our  priests  find  a  special  relevance  in  the  Passion  as  it  touches 
the  lives  of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  the  underprivileged  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  this  is  especially  evidenced  by  replies  from  the  Third 
World,  where  the  Passion  is  the  life  of  the  people. 

5.  Those  engaged  in  radio-TV  mission  speak  of  their  horizon  of 
opportunity  as  limitless. 

Now  let  us  look  more  carefully  at  some  testimonies.  How  often  do  our 
men  bring  in  the  Passion  in  their  sermons? 

Home  Missionaries 
In  every  talk,  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  his  love  for  the  whole  human  family. 

One  major  talk  each  week.  Many  allusions  in  other  talks.  Also,  to  the  chil- 
dren I  speak  of  the  Passionists  and  our  devotion  to  Christ  Crucified  and  our 
service  to  suffering  humanity. 

Each  time!  Indicating  how  Christ  Crucified  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
expressing  His  love  and  mercy  through  His  word  and  sacraments  .  .  . 

I  use  the  mission  cross.  I  refer  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  everyday.  The  contem- 
porary Passion,  our  living  the  Cross  today.  Low-voiced,  not  blood  and  guts. 

I  urge  the  people  every  day  to  make  the  stations,  giving  a  short  motive  for  do- 
ing so. 

Practically  every  talk. 

I  find  it  possible  to  refer  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  in  some  form  in  every 
discourse,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  mission  at  the  opening  Masses  to  a 
complete  reflection  on  Friday:  the  Cross,  the  Chart  of  Life. 

In  nearly  every  sermon,  at  least  a  reference. 

I  always  give  one  formal  talk  on  the  Passion  and  I  make  reference  to  some 
aspect  of  the  Lord's  sufferings  in  almost  all  of  my  presentations.  If  I  am  in  a 
place  where  there  is  an  early  morning  Mass,  I  generally  give  a  motive  of  the 
Passion  as  a  homily. 
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One  full  sermon  on  the  Passion.  An  appeal  to  the  Cross  after  every  full  ser- 
mon. An  exhortation  in  every  reconciliation  rite.  I  still  teach  the  people  how 
to  meditate. 

On  one  week  renewals  I  usually  devote  one  day  to  the  Passion. 

In  every  presentation  I  zero  in  on  the  Passion.  I  am  constantly  pointing  to  the 
crucifix,  carried  into  the  church  before  each  Mass  on  the  opening  Sunday. 

At  least  once;  however,  if  I  can  arrange  for  the  type  of  schedule  I  prefer,  I 
speak  on  the  Passion  6  times  in  the  course  of  a  week  long  mission,  5  Passion 
motives  and  one  mission  sermon  on  the  Passion. 

To  me  the  message  of  the  Passion  is  that  of  the  whole  of  scripture,  that  God's 
love  is  without  measure.  Every  talk  focuses  on  this  mystery.  I  refer  to  the 
crucifix  as  the  sign  of  this  immeasurable  love  for  them. 

I  find  it  possible  to  refer  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  some  form  in  every  dis- 
course. 

I  do  not  give  one  set  talk  on  the  Passion.  However,  I  tie  it  in  with  a  talk  on 
God's  love  and  again  when  talking  about  accepting  Jesus  as  our  personal  Sav- 


At  least  one  talk.  Often  every  talk  has  2  or  3  minutes  which  bring  in  the  suf- 
ferings and  Passion  of  Christ. 

Retreat  House  Staff 

The  pattern  in  retreat  houses  seems  to  be  one  basic  talk  on  the  Pas- 
sion, with  a  number  introducing  the  Passion  in  other  talks  and  in  var- 
ious other  ways.  Such  phrases  as  "several  times,"  "references  in  all 
talks,"  "many,"  "a  host  of  creative  approaches,"  "the  year's  theme  is  the 
Passion,  hence  in  all  talks,"  are  found  in  the  replies. 

Parish  Staff 

If  we  are  to  take  the  13  responses  from  parish  staff  men  as  typical, 
our  parishes  are  distinctively  Passionist  in  the  tone  of  preaching.  And 
we  must  remember  that  parish  men  are  not  preaching  stock  sermons 
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to  a  constantly  changing  audience.  Five  state  that  they  give  a  formal 
sermon  on  the  Passion  occasionally  and  refer  to  the  Passion  frequent- 
ly. Six  state  that  they  use  the  Passion  for  motivation  "frequently." 
Other  phrases  used  are:  "a  sermon  every  6  to  8  weeks,"  "almost  every 
week,"  "weekly,  some  thought." 

Another  question  asked  of  our  men  was  this:  What  other  opportunities 
do  you  find  in  your  ministry  for  promoting  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ?  Here  are  some  of  the  replies: 

Confessions  .  .  .  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation. 

Counselling  .*.  .  Counselling  those  in  grief. 

Guided  meditation  on  the  Passion. 

Directed  retreats  and  spiritual  direction.  The  growth  process  calls  for  dying  to 
self,  emptying  of  self  that  Christ  and  His  Spirit  may  dwell  in  us. 

Using  a  small  crucifix  in  every  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. 

Shared  prayer  in  small  groups,  with  the  profession  crucifix  being  passed  from 
person  to  person. 

Teaching  how  to  pray.  Relating  one's  present  sufferings  to  a  contemporary, 
healthy  (not  neurotic)  reparation. 

Occasional  opportunities  in  the  question  box. 

Marian  devotion  is  a  strong  source  for  understanding  the  Passion^, 
Creative  novena  devotions  to  Passionist  saints. 

Prayer  cards  for  the  stations  and  Passion  prayer  leaflets. 

Lent:  stations  of  the  cross  as  the  first  part  of  the  Mass  on  Fridays. 

Visiting  the  sick.  The  Passion  is  a  powerful  motive  to  enable  them  to  bear  suf- 
fering, confinement,  etc. 

Young  adult  retreats  (18-30).  Slide  prayer  service  with  Passion  music  from 
Godspel.  It  was  very  well  received. 
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The  contemporary  Passion  is  alive  in  rock  music  and  no  one  points  it  out  to 
youth.  People  are  groaning  for  acceptance  and  love. 

Holy  Hour. 

Divorced/ separated  Catholics.  So  often  the  topic  of  discussion  at  our  gather- 
ings is  suffering.  Without  being  too  distanced  from  their  pain  and  too 
"preachy,"  I  relate  it  to  the  Lord's  struggles. 

Confraternity  of  the  Passion,  most  active  here  in  the  parish. 

Lectures  and  workshops  on  death  and  dying. 

Slide  presentations  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin. 

Children  in  the  school  and  in  CCD. 

Pilgrim  crucifix.  A  crucifix  shrine  that  spends  a  week  in  each  home,  with 
Masses,  prayer  services,  etc. 

I  compose  music  and  songs  relating  to  the  Passion. 

Passion  music. 

Visuals,  paraliturgies. 

Passion  Musical.  This  is  presented  the  first  4  days  of  Holy  Week.  Last  year 
1500  came  to  see  it. 

The  question  methodology  evoked  many  insightful  replies.  I  regret 
that  I  can  give  only  a  few  of  them  here.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  ap- 
proach to  preaching  the  Passion  best  adapted  to  the  culture,  the  mentality  and  the 
needs  of  people  today? 

I  think  today  we  are  overwhelmed  by  an  impersonal  world.  I  think  people 
want  to  know  how  the  Passion  affects  them  personally,  how  it  is  relevant  to 
their  life  today,  especially  in  this  impersonal  world.  Rather  than  description,  I 
am  more  interested  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Passion  as  it  has  significance 
for  us  today. 

Most  of  the  people  seem  to  respond  best  to  the  scriptural-theological  ap- 
proach, which  speaks  to  their  need  to  understand  the  contemporary  Passion, 
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the  relationship  of  the  Passion  to  their  sacramental  life,  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  Lord's  will  is  made  known  to  them  in  the  movement  of  their  per- 
sonal history  towards  Him.  .  .  .  The  principal  difference  is  the  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  the  highly  descriptive  and  moralistic  tone  of  the  Passion  sermons 
and  meditation  to  the  scriptural-theological  approach  of  today.  Yet,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  the  people  still  respond  to  any  Passion  talk  with  the  same  faith, 
love  and  need. 

In  former  years  the  thrust  of  preaching  on  the  Passion  was  a  heavy,  almost 
exclusive  emphasis  on  the  physical  details.  Today  I  think  the  emphasis  has 
switched  to  a  more  theological  treatment  with  a  stress  on  the  contemporary 
Passion  and  its  meaning  for  people's  lives  as  they  experience  it.  I  stress  the 
positive  dimension  of  God's  love  for  us.  That  it  is  God  Who  suffers  for  us. 
That  individuals  who  experience  suffering  are  not  being  punished,  but  share 
in  the  mystery  of  God's  work  of  redeeming  the  world  and  making  all  things 
new  in  Christ. 

*%  %v%V%  ••  •  %••  •  •  ••••  •  •  •  * 

And  now  let  us  hear  some  testimonies  from  men  whose  mission  is 
to  work  with  people  experiencing  the  contemporary  Passion,  chiefly 
the  Third  World. 

An  all  black  parish: 

I  do  find  a  deeper  meaning  of  the  Passion  in  an  all  black  parish  because  blacks 
seem  to  me  to  know  a  personal  Christ  more  than  the  average  white  commu- 
nity. They  have  suffered,  understand  rejection,  injustice,  misunderstanding, 
unconditional  love  and  forgiveness  better  because  they  had  to  go  beyond  feel- 
ing, pain  and  injustice  to  persevere  in  their  faith.  Their  music  is  a  great  in- 
dication of  their  suffering  and  how  the  crucified,  suffering  Lord  gave  them 
strength,  insight,  courage  to  remain  faithful.  They  definitely  have  shared  the 
Passion  and  the  ones  who  have  not  turned  prejudiced,  bitter  or  racist,  are  real 
forgiving  and  understanding  Christians. 

A  voice  from  the  Philippines: 

Our  people  are  receptive  to  the  traditional  style  of  meditation  on  the  Passion, 
giving  its  historical  and  doctrinal  background.  They  also  seem  keenly  aware 
of  the  presence  or  extension  of  the  Passion  in  their  own  lives.  They  can  see 
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themselves  as  suffering  with  and  in  Christ.  To  some  extent  this  might  be 
considered  cultural;  our  people  were  accustomed  to  being  beaten  down, 
abused,  mistreated.  Disease,  suffering,  all  kinds  of  suffering  from  hunger, 
etc.,  were  such  a  part  of  all  their  lives,  they  needed  to  know  this  was  not  com- 
pletely useless  ...  if  united  with  Christ,  their  lives  could  find  true  nobility. 

This  is  from  a  missionary  in  Mexico: 

The  Mexican  people  seem  to  have  a  spontaneous  devotion  to  the  Passion  of 
Jesus.  Probably  stemming  from  their  own  experience  of  privation,  pain,  frus- 
tration, and  a  kind  of  humanness  that  derives  from  that  experience.  For  in- 
stance, a  Passionist  life-size  crucifix  is  hung  in  an  alcove  off  to  the  right  of  the 
sanctuary  here,  with  two  priedieux.  It  gets  a  lot  of  visits.  Votive  flowers  or 
vigil  lights  are  often  left  there.  The  crucifix  may  get  more  attention  from  the 
ignorant  than  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  sanctuary,  which  requires  one 
stage  of  abstraction,  in  faith,  to  appreciate.  A  father  of  a  family  will  often 
come  after  work  and  pray  for  15  minutes  before  the  crucifix;  but  he  practical- 
ly never  comes  to  Sunday  Mass!  Hopefully  God  can  write  straight  with  crook- 
ed lines. 

After  hearing  words  such  as  the  following,  could  we  ever  doubt  the 
importance  of  being  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies? 

I  treat  of  the  Passion  regularly  because  our  people  are  living  it.  The  depriva- 
tions, lack  of  food,  employment  and  basic  human  needs  is  on  the  increase. 
They  find  great  confidence  and  courage  in  hearing  about  the  Passion.  I  think 
the  historical  approach  has  value,  a  loving  recall  of  what  Jesus  did  .  .  .  with- 
out being  overly  blood  and  guts.  I  think  the  theological  approach  is  essential, 
particularly  as  a  means  of  helping  them  to  identify  with  the  ongoing  redemp- 
tive plan  of  Christ.  The  Third  World  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  us  to 
witness  to  the  Christian  approach  to  the  mystery  of  suffering  in  our  lives.  The 
Passionist  presence  in  such  a  setting  is  essential. 

And  finally,   hospital  ministry,   the  contemporary  Passion  right 
down  the  street  from  us. 

I  feel  deeply  that  present  day  hospital  ministry  lends  itself  to  fostering  an  un- 
derstanding and  love  for  the  Passion.  Modern  medical  technology  still  leaves 
a  personal  void.  Pain  still  raises  bigger  questions:  "Why?"  As  a  mystery  of 
love,  the  Passion  is  the  only  lesson  that  gives  peace  in  pain.  To  those  who  can 
understand:  discipleship.  To  others  who  can  grasp  it:  vicarious  suffering.  To 
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all:  a  chance  to  reflect  on  the  human  condition  and  God's  total  awareness  of  it 
in  us. 

Hospital  work  has  presented  me  with  a  meaningful  way  to  fulfill  my  4th  vow. 
In  hospital  ministry  I  have  felt  extremely  powerless  at  times.  It  is  these  times 
when  the  power  of  the  Cross  is  most  dynamic.  When  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
I  am  most  ignorant,  Christ  Crucified  becomes  most  eloquent. 

Communications  Apostolate 

Thus  far  we  have  reflected  on  Mission  1980  in  terms  of  the  more 
traditional  approaches.  But  we  must  not  fail  to  give  attention  to  the 
achievements  and  opportunities  of  Passionist  mission  in  the  field  of 
communications . 

First,  there  is  the  Sign  magazine.  It  carries  the  message  of  the  Cross 
and  the  broader  message  of  Christian  culture  and  teaching  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes  each  month.  It  has  been  doing  so  for  60  years.  By 
reason  of  the  Sign  the  Passionist  name  is  synonymous  with  the  finest 
in  Catholic  journalism. 

Second,  there  is  the  apostolate  of  radio.  Each  week  Crossroads  reach- 
es an  audience  of  many  millions.  As  its  name  indicates,  all  roads  lead 
somehow  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  and  the  programs  make  this  abundant- 
ly evident.  Besides  the  direct  message,  the  spinoff  from  Crossroads  is 
enormous,  both  the  printed  version  of  the  talks,  and  the  correspon- 
dence, so  much  of  it  religious  in  character. 

In  Scranton  the  Passionists  began  broadcasting  the  weekly  novena 
services  40  years  ago.  Their  program,  Time  Shared  With  God,  is  now 
taped  and  is  given  extensive  coverage. 

Out  in  the  Philippines  the  Passionists  direct  the  radio  station  that 
serves  South  Cotabato.  Crossroads  is  broadcast  there  twice  each  week, 
as  well  as  the  daily  religious  program.  The  contemporary  Passion  and 
social  problems  are  frequently  treated.  Thousands  who  cannot  read 
or  write  have  their  little  transistor  radios  to  pick  up  the  Word  of  the 
Cross. 

Thirdly,  the  3  television  programs  directed  by  the  Passionists  bring 
the  message  to  an  incredibly  vast  audience.  The  Chalice  of  Salvation 
originating  in  West  Springfield  reaches  an  estimated  300,000  viewers 
weekly.  The  TV  Mass  of  the  Air  produced  by  the  Pelham  Manor  com- 
munity touches  a  million  lives  each  week.  The  live  telecast  Mass  For 
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Shut-ins  presented  in  Scranton  is  carried  throughout  much  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

One  correspondent  observed  in  his  letter  to  me,  "I  fail  to  realize 
why  more  of  our  men  are  not  interested  in  this  kind  of  outreach."  In 
view  of  these  opportunities,  the  1978  chapter  recommended  "that  reli- 
gious be  assigned  to  pursue  courses  in  television,  radio,  and  the  apos- 
tolate  of  the  written  word."44 

I  would  also  mention  Province  participation  in  Stauros,  the  scholar- 
ly society  that  probes  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  at  the  level  of  profound 
and  ecumenical  research.  The  Congress  of  Suffering,  sponsored  by 
Stauros  at  Notre  Dame  University  in  the  spring  of  1979,  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  this  excellent  organization. 

A  month  ago,  Father  Robert  Drinan  appeared  on  national  televi- 
sion to  announce  his  withdrawal  from  the  fall  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion. This  was  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father.  In  what 
has  to  be  his  finest  hour  Drinan  said,  "I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  a 
priest  and  a  Jesuit!"  The  next  day  as  he  came  to  his  office  on  Capitol 
Hill,  his  staff  unfurled  a  great  banner  with  the  words  emblazoned  on 
it,  "We  are  proud  and  honored  too!" 

As  I  prepared  this  overview  of  Passionist  Mission  1980,  the  words 
kept  running  through  my  mind,  "I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  a 
priest  and  a  Passionist!"  And  I  know  for  certain  that  thousands  multi- 
plied by  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  sons  of  the  prov- 
ince of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  have  proclaimed  the  Word  of  the  Cross 
would  cry  out  in  loving  affirmation  of  your  ministry,  "We  are  proud 
and  honored  too!" 

Conclusion 

It  is  the  melancholy  lesson  of  history  that  time  brings  about  the 
decline  of  all  human  enterprises.  But  "the  Word  of  the  Lord  endures 
forever."  That  word,  the  Word  of  the  Cross,  is  our  mission.  The 
Word  of  the  Cross  will  always  be  proclaimed  in  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  we  are  faithful  to  the  charism  of  our  Founder,  faithful  above 
all  to  our  mission  of  prayer,  it  will  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  ages 
by  Passionists.  May  our  generation  share  the  vision  and  pass  it  on  in 
all  its  glory  to  the  next.  May  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
ever  in  our  hearts! 
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THOMAS  MORE  NEWBOLD,  C.P. 


The  Passion  and 
Community 


After  working  for  some  time  on  this  presentation,  I  found  that  it 
was  not  coming  together  as  I  thought  it  should.  So  I  took  a  day  off, 
and  went  up  into  the  mountains  of  Northern  California,  to  a  place 
called  Desolation  Valley.  And  there,  in  the  silence  and  solitude,  and 
amid  the  austere  grandeur  of  God's  creation,  I  sat  and  walked,  and 
hoped  and  prayed  that  something  at  least  constructive,  if  not  creative, 
would  happen.  For  the  moment,  I  simply  hope  that  word  Desolation 
is  not  fastened  on  as  an  omen  or  presage  of  what  it  was  that  hap- 
pened. 

It  occurred  to  me  there  that  my  function,  on  this  occasion,  should 
be  neither  that  of  critic  or  commentator.  Neither  could  I  see  myself  as 
called  upon  to  give  some  sort  of  "big  pitch,"  in  order  to  try  to  be  con- 
vincing about  something  unconvincing;  or  sell  something  that  has  no 
future.  If  I  were  convinced  that  the  experience  of  Passionist  commu- 
nity is  unconvincing  and  has  no  future,  then  I  wouldn't  be  here!  I  re- 
fuse to  be  reduced  to  delivering  a  eulogy  to  a  hopeless  cause  or  a  dis- 
appearing presence  .  .  .  And  seeing  those  present  here  for  this  Con- 
vocation, I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Passionist  community  is  uncon- 
vincing, or  disappearing. 

Like  every  Passionist,  I  have  experienced  community;  and  like 
some  Passionists,  I  have  experienced  it  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
65  years  of  my  life.  So  I  see  my  function  here  as  one  of  reflecting  on 
my  experience,  and  sharing  something  of  what  I  have  learned  by  liv- 
ing our  community  life  and  by  studying  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  community  as  a  human  and  Christian  experience. 
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their  chapters  and  assemblies. 


Reviewing  and  reflecting  upon  my  own  experience  of  life  in  my 
community  of  brother  Passionists,  I  see  it  now,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  both  my  age  and  experience,  as  a.  place  of  blessing  in  so  many 
and  various  ways  ...  A  blessing  of  brother  Passionists,  — old  and 
young  and  in-between,  — who  have  tested  and  tried  me,  who  have 
supported  and  endured  me,  enjoyed  and  encouraged  me,  loved  me 
deeply  and  hated  me  mildly,  corrected  and  challenged  me,  noticed 
and  ignored  me,  told  me  off  and  turned  me  on,  inspired  and  dis- 
couraged me.  And  yet,  through  it  all,  they  have  been  and  are  and  al- 
ways will  be  brothers  in  Christ,  who  have  always  been  there,  —  a  con- 
stant presence  that  is  occasionally  frustrating,  but  generally  support- 
ive, and  always  blessedly  unavoidable. 

Passionist  community  has  thus  been  a  place  where  I  have  been  en- 
couraged and  enabled  to  make  a  journey  that  is  also  a  quest;  because 
it  has  been,  and  is,  a  blessing  of  fraternity  and  companionship  along 
the  way  of  that  journey  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  together.  As  that  life-journey 
goes  on,  I  have  become  increasingly  aware  that  I  do  not  notice  often 
enough,  or  reflect  deeply  enough,  on  the  everyday  fact  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  extraordinary  gift  of  being  called  and  welcomed  to  live 
with  men  who  share  with  me  the  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Lord, 
and  one  Father-God,  Who  is  in  and  with  us  all  .  .  .  all  the  time,  no 
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matter  who  we  are,  or  what  our  tasks,  or  where  we  live  together.  It 
took  some  years  for  me  to  realize  that  one  of  my  most  foolish  faults 
was  the  way  I  sometimes  took  this  blessing  of  community  for  granted 
in  the  everydayness  of  its  availability.  It  is  strange  how  easy  it  is  to 
lose  sight  of  a  vision,  or  even  of  the  truth  in  which  we  are  grounded. 
And  yet,  the  daily  blessing  of  community  is  never  lost  to  us;  even  if  it 
is  sometimes  blurred  by  our  conflicts  or  blamed  for  our  faults  and 
hurts,  or  buried  under  our  preoccupations.  For  the  truth  in  which  we 
are  grounded  will  always  be  that  "we  seek  the  unity  of  our  lives  and 
our  apostolates  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus." 

This  is  so,  I  believe,  because  Passionist  community  is  the  place 
where  each  and  all  of  us  can  experience  the  personal  and  corporate 
meaning  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  our  lives.  Any  Passionist  com- 
munity, whatever  its  size,  is  a  place  as  real  as  that  Upper  Room  in 
Jerusalem,  where  a  mixed  following  of  good  but  less  than  perfect  men 
gathered  around  Jesus.  Any  Passionist  community  is  a  place  as  real  as 
that  place  called  Calvary,  where  Jesus  was  lifted  up  on  a  Cross,  — to 
die  in  the  flesh  and  be  glorified  in  the  spirit.  And  every  Passionist 
community  is  a  place  where,  in  union  with  Jesus,  we  can  experience 
the  paradox  that  He  consummated  in  His  Passion,  — the  grain  of 
wheat  that  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies,  in  order  to  come  alive 
transformed. 


Allow  me  now  to  try  to  translate  these  somewhat  biblical  com- 
parisons into  the  practical  dimensions  of  our  contemporary  experi- 
ence of  community. 

In  his  essay  entitled,  Between  Man  and  Man,  Martin  Buber  makes  a 
very  instructive,  almost  prophetic,  statement  about  community.  He 
writes:  "We  expect  a  theophany  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  the 
place;  and  the  place  is  called  community."  When  we  join  the  Pas- 
sionist community,  we  do  have  the  expectation  of  finding  God  (or, 
more  correctly,  of  being  found  by  God),  and  we  know  very  little  of 
how  it  will  happen,  except  that  it  will  take  place  in  community.  But 
while  we  believe  that  our  deepest  desires  and  most  critical  needs  de- 
mand community,  our  experience  of  community  soon  generates  some 
very  real  questions.  Allow  me  to  ask  just  a  few  of  them:  How  can  I 
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participate  in  a  more  just  distribution  of  the  world's  resources  unless  I 
live  in  a  community  which  makes  it  possible  to  consume  less?  —  How 
can  I  learn  accountability  unless  I  live  in  a  community  where  my  acts 
and  their  consequences  are  properly  visible  to  all?  —  How  can  I  learn 
to  share  responsibility  unless  I  live  in  a  community  where  irresponsi- 
bility is  challenged  without  condemnation,  and  responsibility  is  both 
expected  and  encouraged?  —How  can  I  take  the  risks  that  right  ac- 
tion demands  unless  I  belong  to  a  community  which  gives  support? 
—  And  how  can  I  learn  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  each 
human  life  unless  I  live  in  a  community  where  we  can  be  real  persons, 
not  stereotyped  roles,  in  relating  to  one  another? 


The  difficulties  raised  by  these  hard  questions  are  often  compound- 
ed, I  believe,  by  a  popular  image  of  community  that  is  distressingly 
sentimental.  As  all  of  us  know,  we  have  had  members  in  our  commu- 
nities who  felt  that  the  community  existed  for  them,  for  the  strength  it 
could  give  them,  and  for  the  feeling  of  togetherness  it  would  produce 
for  them.  I  am  not  condemning  this  expectation.  But  I  am  insisting 
that  it  is  not  enough.  The  community  does  exist  for  the  nurture  of  its 
members,  but  it  also  exists  in  order  that  God  may  have  an  instrument 
through  which  His  power  may  come  and  through  which  His  life  and 
love  may  break  into  the  world  in  new  ways.  Until  we  have  grasped 
this  fact,  we  do  not  yet  know  that  membership  in  community  must  al- 
ways take  the  shape  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  Who  came  not  just  to  be 
served  but  to  serve  others.  To  value  community  for  the  personal  nur- 
ture it  promises  us  is  valid  enough;  but  we  miss  its  full  meaning  if  we 
ignore  its  challenge  of  social  justice  and  personal  concern  for  others. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  speak  of  our  "life  together"  in  romantic  terms 
which  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  difficult  discipline  of  a  common 
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life.  But  if  we  seek  the  unity  of  our  lives  and  apostolates  in  the  Passion 
of  Jesus,  we  shall  find  that  community  is  no  flourishing  Utopian 
garden,  but  a  place  of  promise  and  discipline  where  God  prepares 
unlikely  soil,  and  sometimes  very  parched  earth,  for  the  planting  of 
His  kingdom. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problems  of  our  age  will  yield  neither  to  a 
romantic  personalism  nor  to  a  self-centered  pursuit  of  Utopian  expec- 
tations. If  community  is  to  serve  our  real  needs  and  speak  to  our 
human  condition,  we  must  enlarge  the  parameters  of  our  understand- 
ing. In  doing  so,  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  learn  a  lot  that  is  new,  but 
discover  our  need  to  re-learn  those  grounding  truths  about  commu- 
nity which  we  most  need  to  know  and  remember.  If  we  search  our 
heritage  of  faith  and  the  history  of  our  Congregation,  we  shall  learn 
again  that  God  calls  us  to  live  in  community,  not  just  for  ourselves 
but  for  others.  And  not  for  others  simply  as  a  nice  thing  to  do,  but  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  discipleship.  We  would  learn  again  that  true 
community  leads  inevitably  to  confronting  the  powers  and  prejudices 
arrayed  against  human  need,  dignity,  and  integrity.  And  in  such  a 
confrontation  we  shall  find  our  unity  in  the  Lord  Whose  Passion  was 
precisely  the  supreme  confrontation  of  such  forces  in  the  world  of  His 
time. 

So  what  we  learn  is  that  there  are  true  and  false  communities;  and 
that  God  knows  the  difference  even  if  we  do  not.  False  forms  of  com- 
mon life  differ  from  true  forms  in  many  ways.  In  false  communities, 
for  example,  the  group  is  always  superior  to  the  individual;  or  the  in- 
dividual claims  superiority  for  himself;  while  in  true  communities, 
both  individual  and  group  have  a  claim  on,  and  a  stake  in,  the  reality 
of  living  together.  False  communities  also  tend  to  be  too  homogene- 
ous, exclusive  and  divisive;  while  true  communities  tend  to  unite  peo- 
ple across  otherwise  fixed  lines,  whether  of  age,  task,  talents,  health, 
or  whatever. 

A  sociologist  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me:  "We  in  America  have 
gloried  for  so  long  in  being  the  'melting  pot'  of  the  nations;  and  now 
it's  catching  up  with  us."  What  he  meant  was  that  the  fallacy  of  this 
model  of  society  or  community  is  that  real  and  vital  human  com- 
munity is  simply  not  like  a  melting  pot,  but  more  like  a  salad  bowl  .  .  . 
where  all  the  taste  and  texture  and  color  of  the  original  ingredients 
are  preserved,  yet  are  ONE  in  the  rich  diversity  of  UNITY.  We  are 
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not  all  melted  down  into  some  impossible  stew  that  lacks  all  the  flair 
and  flavor  of  DIVERSITY. 

Community  would  be  a  cheap  grace  if  it  meant  a  merely  external 
conformity  and  compliance,  where  unity  would  come  to  mean  merely 
a  stagnant  and  stifling  sameness  of  style,  language,  opinion,  etc. 
Community,  —  real  Christian  community,  —  is  a  costly  discipleship, 
calling  upon  us  to  retain  our  unique  and  diverse  identities,  while 
making  them  serve  the  common  purpose  in  love.  (cf.  Phil  2.  1-11) 

It  is  unreal  to  dream  of  community  as  a  place  where  I  can  associate 
with  people  just  like  myself.  This  would  mean  wanting  community  to 
be  an  extension  and  expansion  of  my  own  ego,  a  confirmation  of  my 
own  partial  view  of  reality.  But  in  true  community  we  do  not  choose 
our  companions.  Instead,  they  are  given  us  by  grace.  Even  though  it 
was  said  with  some  exaggeration,  it  was  not  an  exasperated  cynic  but 
a  wise  and  holy  realist  who  once  described  true  community  as  the 
place  where  the  person  we  least  want  to  live  with  always  lives.  (This  is 
particularly  trying  if  that  person  is  the  superior,  and  you  are  that  per- 
son!) 

4.  ++.+.+  .+.+--*-*.-h+ .+■*.+-.+.+.+-* 
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In  any  case,  we  need  to  avoid  the  trap  that  has  been  called  "the  pu- 
rified community,"  where  one  is  surrounded  by  likeness  to  the  extent 
that  challenge  is  unlikely  and  growth  impossible.  In  true  community 
there  will  be  enough  diversity  and  conflict  to  shake  loose  our  need  to 
make  the  world  in  our  own  image. True  community  will  lead  us  to 
risk  the  prayer  that  God's  will,  not  our  own,  be  done,  —  as  Jesus  did  in 
facing  His  Passion. 

The  bottom  line,  I  believe,  is  that  true  community  is  always  and  ul- 
timately a  religious  phenomenon.  There  is  nothing  capable  of  holding 
together  a  group  of  willful,  broken,  good-but-less-than-perfect  hu- 
man beings  except  the  transcendent  reality  of  the  living,  loving  God. 
In  saying  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  persistent  temptation  to 
"spiritualize"  religious  community.  A  comforting  "spiritual  vision,!'  or 
version,  of  community  can  be  a  mask  to  hide  one's  indifference  to 
human  needs,  or  to  hide  one's  fear  of  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
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tween  us  and  among  us.  The  spiritualizing  tendency  leads  to  abstrac- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  abdication;  for  it  leads  to  a  state  of  mind  and 
heart  that  is  almost  impervious  to  the  reality  of  sacrificial  love.  As  the 
famous  devil  in  the  Screwtape  Letters  observes:  it  is  far  more  to  the 
devil's  purpose  that  one  pray  about  the  imagined  "spiritual"  needs  of 
one's  brother,  than  about  the  sharp-tongued  or  irritable  or  worried  or 
wearied  man  one  lives  with  from  day  to  day. 

to  ou&rtbvoiu  tkl  tfvuCt\wv>  of 
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Because  true  community  is  a  religious  phenomenon,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  creature  comfort  you  can  count  on,  or  a  consumer  item  you 
can  buy.  True  community  is  one  of  those  strange  things  that  will 
evade  you  if  you  aim  directly  at  it.  Instead,  community  is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  commitment  and  struggle.  It  has  an  awesome  likeness  to  the 
Church,  which  was  brought  into  being  through  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  Community  comes  into  being  when  we 
risk  ourselves  in  righting  some  wrong,  in  healing  some  hurt,  in  giving 
some  service.  Then  we  discover  each  other  as  brothers  in  resisting 
whatever  would  diminish,  distort,  or  destroy  our  life  together. 

Finally,  as  a  religious  reality,  true  community  lies  beyond  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology.  It  is  ultimately  the  outcome  of  active  love,  — of 
God,  of  others,  and  of  ourselves.  As  such  it  can  break  open  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  experience  of  a  God  Who  cannot  be  contained;  and 
will  constantly  remind  us  that  our  grip  on  truth  is  fragile  and  incom- 
plete; that  we  need  more  than  our  own  capacity  to  listen  in  order  to 
hear  the  fullness  of  God's  word.  And  community  life  will  be  the 
PLACE  of  our  PASSION;  for  there  we  shall  learn,  as  Jesus  did  in  un- 
dergoing His  Passion,  that  the  only  dependable  power  for  life  lies  be- 
yond all  human  structures  and  relationships. 

If  we  seek  the  unity  of  our  lives  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  we  shall  find 
that  the  self  is  deflated  to  normal  proportions,  its  independence  is 
softened  into  communion  without  loss  of  dignity,  its  aggressiveness 
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harnessed  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  end,  what  we  experience  is  not 
collectivity,  but  communion.  For  true  community  is  not  just  a  social 
recipe  for  sweet  reasonableness  and  humane  projects;  but  a  pooling  of 
the  spiritual  resources  of  personal  lives  in  a  common  adoration  and 
search  for  God. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  direction  of  our  pilgrimage  in  Pas- 
sionist  community;  but  only  the  direction,  not  the  end.  There  is  no 
end;  only  an  approximation  which  is  always  closer  but  never  closed. 


I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  some  reflections  on  some  aspects  of 
community  experience  which  I  have  found  troublesome  for  so  many 
religious  in  community. 

Much  of  the  current  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  much  of  the  current 
criticism,  of  community  seems  to  come  from  a  longing  to  cure  loneli- 
ness. But  when  we  understand  community  simply  in  these  terms,  we 
fail  to  see  community  whole,  because  we  sometimes  fail  to  grasp  the 
vital  connection  between  personal  problems  and  social  facts. 

Loneliness  is  not  just  a  personal  problem;  it  has  social  causes  and 
consequences.  People  are  sure  to  be  lonely  in  a  community  that  takes 
on  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  a  mass  society;  for  a  mass  soci- 
ety keeps  us  from  engaging  one  another  on  matters  of  common  inter- 
est and  destiny.  And  the  loneliness  that  ensues  makes  us  prey  to  a 
thousand  varieties  of  discontent,  discouragement,  and  manipulation. 
Our  loneliness  renders  us  not  only  pathetic,  but  socially  disturbing, 
even  dangerous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessary  connection,  and  the  inseparable, 
inevitable  tension  between  felt  personal  need  and  community  struc- 
tures is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  persistent  causes  of  loneliness  in 
community.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  while  community  structures 
are  always  indispensable,  they  are  likewise  always  provisional.  They 
are  the  constants  in  our  community  life;  but  they  are  also  the  chang- 
ing element  of  our  community  life.  So  there  are  some  who  suffer  the 
loneliness  of  loss,  because  the  constant  element  seems  to  be  changing; 
and  others  who  suffer  the  loneliness  of  frustration  because  the  chang- 
ing element  seems  to  remain  constant. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  common  and  critical  experience  in  community 
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to  warrant  a  reflection  on  structures.  By  structures  we  mean  that 
framework  of  community  life  which  provided  opportunities  for  both 
developing  and  continuing  our  relationships  with  one  another,  and 
which  enable  us  to  grow  in  the  give-and  -take  of  life  together;  to  come 
to  the  place  where  we  can  effectively  stimulate  others  to  love  and  good 
works. 

Understanding  structures  in  this  way,  there  seem  to  be  three  valid 
functions  of  any  structure;  and  by  them  a  community  can  effectively 
measure  its  life.  The  first  function  of  any  structure  is  the  nurture  of 
the  community's  own  members.  The  community  must  never  forget 
that  one  of  its  primary  functions  is  simply  to  upbuild  its  members  in 
love.  A  second  specific  function  of  any  structure  is  that  it  enable  the 
community  to  serve,  —  to  come  to  know  itself  in  the  role  of  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant  seen  in  prophetic  vision  by  Isaiah,  and  fulfilled  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Crucified.  The  third  function  of  a  structure  is  to  impel 
and  enable  the  community  to  evangelize.  A  community  is  not  quali- 
fied to  evangelize  until  it  is  willing  to  serve. 

These  are  the  constants  against  which  we  can  examine  our  com- 
munity life,  and  which  should  account  for  most  of  the  changes  in 
community  structures  which  we  make  over  the  years. 

It  is  these  very  constants  which  should  and  can  teach  us  never  to  ex- 
pect to  hit  upon  that  final  stable  structure.  This  is  important  for  a 
community  to  understand;  for  when  a  community  is  vital,  it  will  be 
willing  to  venture  out  into  places  where  there  are  no  tried  and  tested 
ways.  And  if  our  Passionist  communities  are  to  have  a  prophetic  voice 
that  sounds  above  the  noises  of  the  street,  this  spirit  of  venturing  forth 
must  be  and  remain  a  quality  of  our  community  life  and  spirit.  It  is 
certainly  a  part  of  our  legacy;  as  even  a  random  reading  of  the  history 
of  our  Congregation  will  show.  In  recent  years  we  have  called  this 
willingness  to  explore  new  ways  and  possibilities  an  "experiment." 
But  I  would  rather  say  that  religious  community  is  never  just  an  ex- 
periment. Rather  I  would  say  that  wherever  the  community  is  true  to 
its  charism  and  mission,  it  will  be  experimenting;  finding  new  and  ef- 
fective ways  to  speak  the  reconciling  Word  of  God  and  the  saving 
Word  of  the  Cross,  to  the  age  and  world  in  which  we  live. 

However,  no  community  can  do  this  if  it  is  held  captive  by  the 
structures  of  another  day,  or  if  it  is  slave  of  its  own  structures.  This  is 
not  easy  to  grasp.  It  is  not  a  conviction  that  we  lay  hold  of  once  and 
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then  hold  on  to  forever.  It  is  rather  easy  for  one  generation  to  over- 
throw the  structures  of  another,  and  think  itself  bold  and  adven- 
turous. The  test  comes  when  we  find  out  whether  we  can  part  with  the 
structures  we  ourselves  have  created;  for  new  forms,  like  the  old,  can 
come  to  represent  little  more  than  safety  and  security.  So  the  young 
have  not  proved  themselves  more  venturesome  than  those  who  have 
gone  before  them  until  they  have  been  tested.  Strangely  enough,  we 
often  find  that  those  who  protest  change  the  most  are  those  who  were 
originally  attracted  by  the  venturesome  spirit  of  our  community. 

No  person,  and  no  community,  is  forever  free  of  the  temptation  to 
take  out  some  kind  of  insurance  against  the  wind  and  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  — whether  by  settling  down  in  familiar  and  comforting  struc- 
tures, or  by  giving  only  a  minimal  measure  of  fidelity  to  community 
claims  and  demands.  And  we  all  experience  our  times  of  timidity.  It 
takes  the  courage,  the  trust,  and  the  love  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Passion  to 
walk  into  the  unknown.  It  involves  a  willingness  to  take  upon  our- 
selves the  burden  of  risk  and  anxiety,  —  which  will  be  the  shape  of  our 
Cross  as  we  follow  the  Lord. 

-       --  -  -     --  ,         » 
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So  there  are  fears  and  anxieties;  and  we  all  know  them.  But 
whatever  they  are,  it  is  important  that  we  all  try  to  understand  them 
as  we  move  into  the  future.  We  must  realize  that  no  new  form  or 
structure,  no  matter  how  creative  it  is,  seems  good  to  the  community 
member  who  feels  it  will  bypass  him. 

Some  time  ago,  I  noticed  a  sign  on  an  office  door  which  read: 
"Constant  change  is  here  to  stay."  This  is  not  news;  and  it  isn't  neces- 
sarily bad.  But  it  will  seem  to  be  "bad  news"  to  any  and  all  of  us  when 
we  have  to  face  the  challenges  of  change.  And  this  will  always  be  so, 
because  tradition  never  ceases  and  is  always  operative.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  it  means  fear  and  pain  and  anxiety  at  times.  Many 
young,  middle-aged,  and  old-time  religious  have  told  me,  and  con- 
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tinue  to  tell  me,  of  the  tension  they  feel  between  the  community  they 
had  supposed  they  would  experience  and  the  community  they  in  fact 
discovered.  No  one  of  us,  I  would  think,  is  or  will  again  be  wholly  free 
of  that  experience  of  tension. 

At  the  same  time  (and  often  in  the  same  communities),  I  have 
talked  with  religious  whose  fear  and  anguish  are  evoked  by  the  pain- 
ful inertia  of  our  community  systems  as  social  groups.  Keeping  some 
communities  afloat  is  hard  enough  at  times;  changing  course  is  a  slow 
and  tricky  business.  The  equations  of  choice  are  very  complex;  aims 
conflict;  and  the  power  and  means  to  move  are  limited.  So  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  short-term  seems  sufficient  torment  and  trouble; 
while  the  long-term  is  put  aside  as  hypothetical  and  impractical.  And 
it's  no  wonder  that  what  has  been  called  "masterly  inaction"  often 
seems  the  safest  line,  if  not  the  only  way.  When  such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  things  to  a  community  member,  it  is  likewise  no  wonder  that 
he  feels  fearful,  anxious,  and  frustrated. 

The  courage,  the  readiness  to  risk,  and  the  security  we  need  can, 
however,  become  rooted,  not  in  structures,  but  in  the  unity  we  seek 
for  our  lives  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  Then  and  thereby  we  make  com- 
munity a  place  where  we  are  helped  to  belong,  where  we  know  the 
care  that  lets  us  know  we  are  needed,  and  where  we  are  encouraged 
and  helped  to  find  the  tasks  we  can  manage  and  are  meant  to  do. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  both  our  provinces  are  living  in  a  time 
when  the  decision  to  move  on  looms  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
ourselves  to  face  all  that  is  entailed.  But  we  know  there  is  always  a 
transitional  phase  in  which  nothing  seems  settled.  You  can  live  into 
that  time  with  your  imagination  and  bring  on  a  bad  case  of  antici- 
patory anxiety,  — a  whole  province,  or  a  local  community,  all  stirred 
up  and  milling  around;  and  you  ask  yourself;  "What  if  this  should 
prove  wrong?  What  if,  after  changing  our  ways  of  living,  there  is  the 
discovery  that  the  new  is  not  nurturing  the  life  of  the  community  as  it 
should,  or  serving  the  needs  of  God's  people  as  we  hoped"?  —These 
are  the  waves  of  our  past  experience  which  wash  over  us  all  at  times; 
but  they  need  not  swamp  or  drown  us  in  caution,  panic  or  timidity. 
The  important  thing  is  that  they  not  leave  us  drifting  as  though  the 
community  has  no  future,  or  as  though  the  Lord  is  not  on  board  with 
us. 

Change  can,  of  course,  be  an  escape.  Those  of  us  who  have  too 
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restless  spirits  need  to  be  certain  that  we  do  not  seek  in  changing  ways 
and  structures  a  way  to  evade  the  challenges  and  pressures  in  the 
present  situation.  When  we  part  too  easily  with  that  which  we  have 
known,  perhaps  we  have  not  loved  well  enough. 

But  those  of  us  who  err  in  the  opposite  direction  need  to  be  remind- 
ed that  change  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  any  vital  Christian  com- 
munity. This  is  clear  from  the  time  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written, 
and  on  down  to  our  own  days  of  Vatican  II  and  beyond.  Authentic 
change  should  be  so  much  the  order  of  the  day  that  the  long,  un- 
disturbed stretches  would  make  us  wonder.  We  Passionists  belong  to 
the  most  radical  and  revolutionary  movement  that  has  ever  been  or 
will  be,  — the  movement  that  began  when  Jesus  was  lifted  up  on  the 
Cross,  to  draw  all  things  to  Himself.  We  have  listened  in,  and  looked 
upon,  the  love  and  sorrow  of  God  for  the  lonely  and  the  beaten,  for 
the  confused  and  the  driven,  for  the  homeless  and  despairing;  and  we 
have  taken  our  stand  with  Him  Who  identifies  with  all  who  suffer, 
and  with  Him  against  all  that  causes  or  perpetuates  such  evils.  And, 
as  with  Jesus  Crucified,  our  stand  is  not  simply  a  threat,  but  a  thrust 
that  helps  and  heals. 


My  brothers,  I  believe  the  right  mood  for  understanding  these 
reflections  on  community  has  been  suggested  for  us  by  a  passage  in  I 
Peter  4.7-1 1 .  There  we  are  told,  as  Peter  tells  all  the  Christian  church- 
es, that  "everything  will  come  to  an  end,"  — even  the  world  itself.  So  I 
would  presume  that  would  include  convocations.  But  since  the  world 
has  not  as  yet  come  to  an  end,  while  this  convocation  will,  the  ques- 
tion is:  What  then?  And  after  this  is  over,  what? 

St.  Peter  simply  says  something  like  this:  Well,  we're  back  to  the 
daily  experience  of  living  together  in  and  as  Christian  communities. 
Not  because  we  haven't  anything  else,  or  anything  better,  to  do;  but 
because  there,  and  there  alone,  is  the  place  where  we  are  going  to  find 
our  way  and  make  our  way  to  the  Lord  Who  is  both  the  destination 
and  consummation  of  our  highest  hopes,  our  deepest  desires,  and  the 
ultimate  meaning  and  purpose  of  our  lives. 

So,  in  focusing  our  reflections  here  on  the  experience  of  living 
together  in  community,  I  am  making  what  I  believe  to  be  a  well- 
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founded  assumption.  Perhaps  it  is  something  more  than  that; 
something  more  like  a  well- tested  conviction.  It  is  based  on  what  I 
find  as  a  constant  in  our  Passionist  tradition  and  inheritance;  and  I 
find  it  strongly  and  frequently  expressed  in  our  Chapter  Document.  It  is 
simply  this:  that  life  in  community  is  a  value,  —not  just  a  nuisance  or 
merely  a  convenience.  It  is  a  basic  and  vital  necessity  for  really  living 
out  the  possibilities  of  our  vocation  and  vows. 

This  is  why  I  believe  this  convocation  is  much  more  than  just  a 
grandiose  gesture;  it  serves  an  important  purpose  for  us  all.  It  must 
remind  about  and  set,  for  the  total  community  of  the  province,  the 
awesome  task  of  preserving  and  promoting  community  as  the  living 
essence  and  lifeblood  of  our  Passionist  life  together.  It  should  en- 
courage and  enable  each  of  us  to  find  and  fulfill  himself  in  our  way  of 
life,  and  as  a  member  of  our  Passionist  Congregation. 


This  is  a  particularly  worthwhile  challenge,  as  well  as  an  exhilarat- 
ing possibility,  —  especially  in  the  present  drifting  state  of  the  Church, 
and  in  a  world  of  increasing  social  complexity  and  accelerating  cul- 
tural change. 

As  individual  persons,  I  have  found  that  most  religious  who  are  still 
"in"  religious  community  today  have  come  through  the  past  fifteen 
years  of  change  with  enough  self- awareness  to  know  what  they  really 
want  to  do  with  their  lives.  But  the  challenge  is  to  find  and  work  out 
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together  the  answer  to  the  question:  How  can  we  live  together  in  cre- 
ative harmony  and  healthy  tension  if  there  is  no  longer  a  real  consen- 
sus about  how  we  should  do  so?  Perhaps  neither  the  larger  communi- 
ty of  our  Congregation,  nor  our  local  communities  feel  divided  on 
important  issues,  — like  faith-vision,  liturgy,  authority,  freedom,  so- 
cial involvement,  and  the  relevance  of  our  ministries.  If  so,  this  is  a 
blessing.  But  in  the  day-to-day  experience  of  living  together  in  com- 
munity, there  is  always  the  burden  of  stress  and  threat  of  division 
over  so  many  apparently  trivial  issues  which  can  assume  an  imagined 
and  bizarre  symbolic  importance,  —like;  who  has  private  cars;  or  who 
gets  to  go  where,  and  when,  and  for  what  reasons;  or  who  gets  what 
kind  of  attention  from  whom,  and  why,  and  how  come  .  .  .etc. 

It  helps,  I  think,  if  we  can  learn  to  be  realistic  about  this,  and 
recognize  that  things  like  these  bring  tension  and  threaten  division  in 
every  social  group.  The  difference  is  that  we  in  religious  communities 
have  a  persistent  vision  and  an  evangelical  motivation.  We  set  our 
goals  very  high.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be;  as  long  as  we  recognize 
and  realize  that  it  is  the  horizon  toward  which  we  are  traveling  and 
not  the  destination  we  have  reached. 

It  helps  also,  I  believe,  to  realize  the  feeling  level  of  such  tensions 
and  divisions;  because  the  problems  and  challenges  of  daily  living  in 
community  are  seldom  discussed  on  a  purely  rational  level.  They 
reach  into  a  person's  deepest  feelings  about  vocation,  and  create  ten- 
sion between  our  needs  and  obligations.  Allow  me  to  give  some  exam- 
ples of  what  I  mean: 

—  the  need  for  material  things  (money,  clothes,  travel,  education,  etc.)  in  or- 
der to  do  apostolic  work,  versus  the  obligation  to  share  in  a  believable  way 
the  life  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged; 

—  another  example:  the  need  for  privacy  and  time  to  be  alone,  versus  the  obli- 
gation to  be  available,  open,  even  vulnerable,  to  members  of  community, 
to  friends,  and  strangers; 

—  a  final  example:  the  need  to  achieve  status  and  a  sense  of  belonging,  versus 
the  obligation  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  ambitions  and  convenience,  to  change 
and  move  on. 

Tensions  of  this  sort  are  not  always  easy  to  live  with,  and  never 
simple  to  deal  with.  But  I  think  we  should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  these  challenges  with  admirable 
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courage  and  with  a  refreshing  capacity  for  decision.  And  I  say  this 
because  it  seems  to  me  we  have  come  to  have  more  than  just  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  life  together  in  religious  community. 

If  I  have  read  and  observed  with  anything  like  a  proper  under- 
standing, I  sense  a  real  awareness  and  deep  desire  among  us,  which  is 
saying  that  we  want  and  intend  to  make  community  life  both  a  way 
and  a  witness  to  God,  in  several  ways:  through  simplicity  of  life  and 
the  call  to  holiness,  openness,  availability  and  love;  by  being  a  "sign  of 
contradiction"  standing  out  and  over  against  the  gross  materialism, 
property-obsession,  decadent  sensuality  and  power-hunger  of  the 
dominant  culture.  I  sense  also  our  real  desire  to  become  a  community 
of  brothers  where  each  member  knows  many  or  most  of  the  other 
members  personally,  confronts  them  honestly,  supports  them  consis- 
tently, shares  their  property,  their  prayer,  their  pain,  their  joys  and 
successes,  and  welcomes  their  guests  gladly. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  expecting  too  much,  I  know;  and 
who  therefore  argue  that  the  person  who  wants  that  kind  of  consistent 
support  and  warm  acceptance  had  better  look  elsewhere  than  reli- 
gious community.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  those  already  in  commu- 
nity and  those  seriously  desiring  to  join  it  are  fired  with  a  deep  yearn- 
ing and  determination  to  make  of  community  something  more  than 
impersonal  association,  surface  tranquillity,  and  sterile  anxiety.  They 
want,  and  are  willing  to  work  at  making,  community  a  place  where 
they  can  together  find  the  way  and  make  their  way  to  God  in  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 


My  brother  Passionists,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  and  realize  something  of  the  possibilities  of  community, 
we  need  to  be  aware  of  one  another,  and  try  to  learn  to  appreciate  and 
respect  one  another. 

So,  by  way  of  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  ask  us  to  relax,  and  very 
simply  and  quietly  try  to  become  aware  of  the  brother  Passionist  next 
to  us;  bear  with  me  as  I  propose  a  little  meditation  on  the  person  who 
is  near  .  .  . 

+  Who  is  the  person  next  to  us?  .  .  .  He  is  a  brother  Passionist.  We  most 
likely  know  him  by  name,  and  could  describe  him  in  terms  of  height,  color 
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of  hair  and  eyes.  And  indeed,  he  is  all  that;  but  so  much  more.  He  is  a  per- 
son; and  a  person  is  body  infused  with  spirit. 

Who,  then,  is  this  person  next  to  us?  .  .  .  He  is  a  unique  center  of  human 
existence  and  experience.  Most  of  his  possibilities  have  not  yet  been  real- 
ized. Within  him  are  energies  only  partially  awakened.  All  kinds  of  good 
and  truth  and  life  are  struggling  to  be  born  from  deep  within  him.  And 
also,  anxieties  and  aspirations,  ideas  and  ideals,  hatreds  and  loves,  are 
struggling  to  get  themselves  expressed. 

Deep  down  within  this  person  is  a  great  and  burning  desire  for  his  own 
integrity,  — a  toughness  and  tenacity  in  the  face  of  adversity.  For,  other 
than  God,  the  human  person  is  the  most  indestructible  thing  we  know. 
This  person  will  survive  even  when  the  Lord  rolls  up  the  whole  physical 
universe  like  a  scroll.  He  is  an  awesome  will  to  be,  to  attain  completion,  to 
arrive  at  destinations. 

•..nre  $eek  the  unity 
of  our  lives  zuid  our 
apostolate^  in  the 
Passion  °f  Jesus-— 

The  brother  Passionist  sitting  next  to  us  is  a  struggling  desire  to  become 
himself  .  .  .  And  he  needs  only  a  fighting  chance  to  take  particular  shape, 
to  know  "This  is  me";  and  then  to  clarify  and  intensify  his  experience  of  his 
gift  of  existence;  to  know  his  truth  before  God,  and  then  to  be  and  to  grow 
with  all  the  serene  stability  of  a  living  tree. 

The  person  next  to  us  has  a  need  to  reveal  himself  ...  to  be  known  at  a 
level  deeper  than  words.  For  he  is  a  unique  world  of  experience,  and  within 
him  is  constantly  going  on  a  world  premiere  of  experiences  that  no  person 
has  ever  had,  or  will  have,  as  he  has,  —  in  his  body,  his  mind,  his  heart,  his 
soul.  He  is  an  unrepeatable  cluster  of  memories  of  the  past  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  future. 

Way  down  underneath  all  appearances  and  performances,  the  brother 
Passionist  next  to  us  is  a  commitment.  This  commitment  is  his  covenant  of 
fidelity  to  God  and  to  us;  and  while  it  may  be  covered  by  layer  upon  layer 
of  compromise;  or  betrayed  by  sin;  or  injured  by  hurts  .  .  .  still,  there  are 
moments  of  truth  before  God  when  all  this  is  honestly  recognized  and 
humbly  admitted  .  .  .  But  does  he  dare  to  speak  of  it  to  us?  Or  to  anyone? 
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He  can.  For  he  is  the  kind  of  life  that  can  live  with  us  and  for  us,  rather 
than  just  alongside  us.  He  is  made  for  relation,  not  isolation,  and  so  is  in- 
complete, unless  from  time  to  time  he  is  part  of  a  co-personal  world  shared 
with  others.  And  like  us,  he  hopes  desperately  for  a  home  where  his  heart 
and  soul  and  being  can  know  a  faithfulness  that  has  no  end. 

+  The  person  next  to  us  is  at  all  times  a  vulnerable  sensitivity  .  .  .  and  there- 
fore at  some  times  is  suffering.  He  is  working  away  at  life-problems.  He 
has  fears.  He  wonders  how  he  is  doing.  And  sometimes  he  doesn't  feel  too 
good  about  how  he  is  doing.  At  such  times  he  can't  respect  or  be  a  good 
friend  of  himself.  And  when  he  doesn't  feel  good  about  himself,  he  finds  it 
hard  to  love  others.  And  so  he  suffers. 

To  know  that  a  person  is  suffering  and  struggling  to  be  a  personal  self  is 
part  of  that  wisdom  of  the  heart  we  all  need  to  learn,  —  the  wisdom  we  call 
compassion. 

+  And  always,  the  brother  Passionist  next  to  us  is  a  presence  .  .  .  He  is  a  ca- 
pacity for  relationship  in  love.  He  is  available  spirit  and  inhabitable  love- 
space. 

And  who  can  understand  why  he  is  always  a  presence,  but  only  some- 
times really  present?  He  can  never  be  fully  understood,  described  or  ex- 
plained. He  is  always  more  than  our  perceptions  of  him.  He  can  never  be 
fully  predicted  or  programmed;  nor  should  he  be.  You  cannot  invade  or 
violate  his  personal  self  with  impunity.  He  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  we 
will  meet  in  our  lifetime. 

And  the  personal  beauties  of  his  mystery  can  never  be  picked  like  flow- 
ers and  taken  home.  We  can  only  enjoy  them  where  they  grow,  —  with 
him,  in  COMMUNITY. 

+   So  I  suggest  that  we  turn  to  him  and  greet  him  in  love  and  peace! 
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AUSTIN  SMITH,  C.P. 


The  Paradox  of  the 
Active  Inactivity 


One  of  the  saddest,  not  say  most  pernicious,  tendencies  in  western 
thinking  is  that  which  would  treat  activity  and  accomplishment  as 
synonymous  terms.  When  someone  says,  "Fr.  Austin  is  a  very  active 
priest,"  there  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  I  am  getting  some- 
where. Or  let's  shift  it  onto  the  institutional,  "St.  Joseph's  is  a  very  ac- 
tive Parish.  .  ."  Now  I  would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this. 
But  activity  in  itself  guarantees  nothing  except  the  activity  itself.  It 
may  mean  more.  But  that  has  to  be  demonstrated.  There  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  a  very  profound  and  rich  movement  in  theology,  es- 
pecially in  the  areas  of  work  for  the  powerless,  which  is  based  upon 
the  experience  of  praxis.  It  suggests  that  one  will  find,  at  least  in  part 
but  a  part  that  is  essential,  the  theories  and  the  ideas  and  the  theology 
which  one  wishes  to  formulate.  Such  summary  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pression hardly  does  this  movement  the  minimum  of  justice.  But  let's 
leave  it  at  that.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  all  read  your  Segundo  and  your 
Gutierrez.  I  personally  have  confidence  in  this.  And  in  my  action 
with  my  people,  in  their  strivings  and  hope,  in  their  transcendency 
and  love  of  each  other,  in  their  sorrows  and  pain,  I  find  the  begin- 
nings of  new  formulations  and  insights  into  the  meaning  of  God's  ac- 
tion within  history.  But  there  is  something  else  which  must  be  discov- 
ered. I  mean  it  is  not  merely  the  discovery  of  something  within  praxis 
which  will  lead  to  a  further  action.  There  is  another  part  of  that  pro- 
cess which  has  been  my  experience  in  the  inner  city  of  Liverpool. 

This  something  more  is  to  do  not  with  the  order  of  action  primarily 
but  with  the  order  of  existence.  Blondell,  in  his  understanding  of  "Ac- 
tion," may  well  take  me  to  task  about  this.  For  there  is  a  sense  in 
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The  Rev.  Austin  Smith,  C  P.  Best  known  to  the  members  of  our  provinces  for 
his  work  on  the  Sisters'  Institutes,  he  is  a  member  of  the  English  Province  of  St. 
Joseph,  presently  living  in  Liverpool.  His  graduate  work  was  taken  in  Rome 
specializing  in  philosophy.  On  returning  from  Rome  he  lectured  in  philosophy 
for  five  years .  During  this  time  he  began  street  preaching  at  Hyde  Park  Corners, 
Liverpool  and  other  towns  in  England. 

Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Passionist  Missions  to  Sweden 
and  visited  that  nation  at  the  invitation  of  the  Catholic  Academicum  to  give  re- 
treats to  Catholic  students  at  Swedish  Universities.  He  was  appointed  Rector  of 
the  Passionist  Junior  Seminary,  a  post  he  held  for  five  and  a  half  years;  he  was 
also  third  Provincial  Consultor. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Lay  Apostolate  work,  especially  the  Young  Christian 
Worker  and  the  Young  Christian  Students  Movements.  He  began  research  into 
inner  city  problems  early  in  life  and  was  appointed  with  Fr.  Nicholas,  C.  P. ,  to 
initiate  the  Passionist  Inner  City  Mission  in  Liverpool  in  1970.  He  is  currently 
engaged  in  this  work  in  Liverpool  as  well  as  serving  as  the  Vice- Provincial. 

He  is  the  prison  chaplain  to  an  1, 800  population  prison,  and  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  National  Moral  and  Social  Welfare  Commission. 

which  the  existence  I  speak  of  is  also  action.  But  let  that  be  and  let's 
just  stay  with  the  order  of  existence.  This  is  to  do  with  what  I  can  only 
call  a  life  in  depth  which  discovers  a  new  asceticism.  The  action  pro- 
cess cannot  develop  if  it  does  not  achieve  in  the  active  one,  what 
Kierkegaard  called,  "a  deepening  of  existence."  If  this  is  not  taking 
place,  one  continues  to  live  at  the  level  of  function.  Marcel  isolated 
this  danger  as  one  of  the  curses  of  the  age.  As  he  once  said,  you  never 
hear  about  people  retiring,  you  hear  about  teachers  or  bank  managers 
or  what  have  you  retiring.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  understand  this  deep- 
ening of  existence  simply  in  terms  of  the  need  for  prayer  and  contem- 
plation. That  to  be  sure  is  part  of  it.  But  it  is  much  wider  and  even 
much  deeper.  In  a  word,  one  must  find  in  the  action  into  which  one 
ters  not  only  the  formulation  of  new  theories  or  the  initiation  of  more 
efficient  and  further  actions,  one  must  find  in  them  a  revolutioniza- 
tion  of  oneself.  A  process  which  will  ever  keep  evolving.  This  to  the 
superficial  onlooker  intent  upon  action  may  appear  sheer  inactivity. 
But  it  is  the  profound  and  fundamental  activity  upon  which  all  devel- 
oping action  will  depend. 

Let  me  come  to  the  concrete  in  this. 
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Passionist  Presence  in  Liverpool 

With  a  calculated  caution,  and  indeed  a  theological  commitment, 
the  Passionist  Inner  City  Mission  was  founded  in  a  flat  in  Ducie, 
Liverpool  8,  upon  a  profoundly  simple  Christian  truth.  That  truth 
was  CHRISTIAN  PRESENCE.  It  is  the  truth  which  reaches  its  most 
sublime  meaning  in  the  words,  "Verbum  caro  factum  est."  But  the 
spirit  through  the  flesh  must  give  notice  of  there  being  a  PRESENCE 
here.  That  is  achieved  in  many  ways.  Expressions  of  presence  to  and 
with  the  other  are  manifold.  How  was  the  Passionist  Inner  City  Mis- 
sion to  achieve  this.  .  ?  What  was  its  expression  to  be?  The  immediate 
answer  to  that,  especially  in  an  apostolically  oriented  group,  was 
through  action.  So  there  was  action,  no  matter  how  simple  and,  per- 
haps, naive.  Certainly  there  could  not  be  the  normal  structured  ac- 
tion previously  known  to  us  in  our  life  as  Passionists. 

Christian  B*e^ence 


Yet  as  I  pushed  myself  out  into  the  world  of  this  urban  powerless- 
ness  and  searched  for  "action  for,"  the  more  that  powerlessness 
pushed  me  back  into  myself.  In  doing  so,  it  was  to  ask  me  what  did  I 
understand  by  my  presence. 

As  I  reflected,  one  truth  was  patently  clear.  I  could  not  be  power- 
less with  the  powerless.  I  could  not  be  so  because  I  was  there  by  per- 
sonal choice.  Their  causes  were  not  my  causes,  except  by  simulation. 
I  was  not  poor  and  never  would  be  poor.  I  could  fold  my  tent,  pack 
my  baggage  and  move  out  tomorrow.  It  was  no  use  ignoring  this 
truth,  one  had  to  face  up  to  it. 

If  I  ask  myself  why  was  I  not  powerless  and  why  could  I  not  be 
powerless  .  .  .  there  were  obvious  answers.  I  was  educated;  I  did  not 
suffer  discrimination  because  of  my  colour;  choices  abounded  in  my 
life;  I  belonged  to  a  corporate  institution  acceptable  in  society,  the 
Church,  not  to  mention  the  Passionist  Congregation.  But  in  a  sense 
such  elements  of  an  overall  answer  are  superficial.  The  problem  rest- 
ed in  what  were  my  dependencies  in  life.  I  had  to  work  towards  a  total 
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revolution  in  my  dependencies  in  life.  To  put  it  another  way:  my  edu- 
cation, my  membership  in  a  post-colonial,  white  middle-class  society, 
the  social  acceptability  I  received  by  being  minister  in  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable institution  of  religion,  create  dependencies  in  life  which  are 
not  the  dependencies  of  the  poor,  and  what  is  more  important,  I  am 
certainly  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  poor.  In  a  word,  my  very  re- 
lationships in  life  are  seriously  conditioned.  Let's  be  perfectly  clear  in 
this  area  of  analysis.  I  in  no  way  reject  all  the  good  that  I  have  had  out 
of  life  by  way  of  education  and  I  certainly  in  no  way  reject  what  my 
vocation  has  meant  to  me.  All  I  am  saying  is:  if  I  wish  to  be  part  of  the 
powerless  in  life,  if  I  wish  to  be  part  of  the  liberation  of  the  powerless, 
more  is  certainly  demanded  than  merely  finding  an  authentic  action 
amidst  the  powerless.  Or  better,  that  authentic  action  must  initiate 
profound  changes  in  my  life.  I  must  certainly  face  up  to  the  question 
upon  what  am  I  really  dependent,  upon  whom  am  I  really  dependent 
to  grow  and  develop  to  human  and  divine  maturity. 


Or  to  put  it  in  a  still  more  positive  manner:  how  do  I  become  de- 
pendent also  upon  the  poor?  On  a  broader  canvas,  to  make  one  sim- 
ple statement,  there  can  be  no  Church  of  the  poor  if  that  Church  does 
not  see  itself  fundamentally  dependent  upon  the  poor.  And  this  de- 
pendency is  not  merely  to  be  found  in  willingness  to  "give  up  things," 
abstain  from  certain  things  of  the  consumer  society  in  which  we  live, 
find  oneself  motivated  to  act  on  behalf  of  justice.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  the  need  to  see  deeply  into  the  existence  of  the  poor  to  find  the 
revelation  of  the  transcendent,  of  God,  of  the  values  of  Jesus  in  the 
lives  of  the  poor.  This  is  the  stage  in  life  at  which  I  now  find  myself.  I 
believe  Congar  put  it  extremely  well  some  years  ago,  when  he  said, 
"...  (in)  a  Church  which  has  really  become  the  Church  of  the  poor, 
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the  rich  will  find  and  take  their  place,  but  the  poor  will  never  find  and 
take  their  place  in  a  Church  of  the  rich  ..."  {Concilium,  May,  1966). 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  problem  being  in  the  order  of  existence. 
As  Maritain  put  it  so  well  in  a  different  context,  (the  whole  chapter 
should  be  read),  "Before  doing  them  good,  or  working  for  their  good, 
before  following  or  rejecting  the  political  line  of  this  or  that  group 
which  claims  to  be  supporting  their  interests,  before  weighing  con- 
scientiously the  good  and  evil  to  be  expected  from  the  doctrines  and 
historical  trends  which  ask  for  their  support  .  .  .  before  doing  any  of 
these  things  one  will  have  chosen  to  EXIST  WITH  the  people,  to  suf- 
fer with  the  people,  to  assume  the  people's  hardships  and  destinies." 

Exist  With -Suffer  With 

It  is  this  concept  of  "existence  with  .  .  .  and  suffer  with"  which  ab- 
sorbs me  at  this  stage  of  my  own  purgation.  And  it  absorbs  me 
because  I  feel,  indeed  I  know,  it  is  the  fundamental  reality  of  God  re- 
vealed in  history.  Still  more  is  it  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the 
Crucified  God.  But  I  must  hold  back  for  a  moment  here  from  that 
Crucified  God;  there  is  still  more  to  be  said. 

If  I  have,  and  such  is  the  case,  moved  to  a  point  in  my  life  in  which 
my  dependency  upon  Nicholas  is  so  deep  and  real,  why  is  this  so?  Ob- 
viously we  start  with  a  common  faith  and  a  common  vocation  found- 
ed upon  the  meaning  of  the  Suffering  Christ.  But  the  dependency  is 
also  rooted  in  the  daily  struggle  to  interpret  our  lives  amidst  the  pow- 
erless of  this  world  (Crucified  God).  In  other  words,  there  is  a  mutual 
dependency  to  stay  alive  and  committed  in  enthusiasm.  This  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  would  say  I  have  given  him  and  his  work  power  over 
my  life  and  I  have  received  from  him  power  over  his  work  and  life. 
The  ability  to  share  that  power  over  life  is  found  in  the  common  pur- 
pose of  life  which  we  share.  If  our  community  is  to  grow  in  the 
authentic  pattern  of  Christian  and  Passionist  life,  then  I  believe  we 
have  to  communicate  that  totality  of  power-sharing  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  live,  with  whom  we  exist. 
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I  am  candidly  finding  this  very  difficult.  It  is  a  challenge  which  can 
be  rationalized  out  of  existence.  But  this  is  what  action  has  brought 
me  to,  this  is  what  action  daily  brings  me  to.  I  believe  it  is  to  do  with 
the  stupidity  of  the  Cross.  Status,  property,  personal  goods,  social  ac- 
ceptability confront  the  powerless  who  must  begin  their  pilgrimage  to 
a  life  of  power  over  their  destiny  by  being  given  power  over  my  des- 
tiny. For  me  at  this  moment  in  life  it  is  that  terrible  call  to  "let  go"  not 
only  of  what  I  see  as  evil  in  my  life  but  even  of  that  which  I  would  as- 
sume to  be  good  in  life.  This  can  be  escaped  by  function  and  by  ac- 
tion. This  is  why  I  say  the  action  must  be  seen  in  a  transforming  role 
in  the  depths  of  the  Spirit. 

I  was  once  asked  to  chair  a  meeting  dealing  with  funding  for 
minority  groups.  As  the  meeting  came  to  a  close,  a  Black  activist 
pointed  towards  me  and  said  to  the  largely  black  audience,  "There  is 
the  most  dangerous  person  in  this  room.  He  is  a  white  liberal."  I  was 
hurt.  I  got  home  and  sat  in  my  room  and  reflected.  It  more  and  more 
dawned  upon  me  how  right  he  was.  How  much  was  I  just  really  doing 
good  to  satisfy  myself?  How  much  did  the  fact  of  simply  finding 
something  new  and  relevant  bring  me  to  where  I  was?  How  far  was  I 
willing  to  stand  up  in  the  white  society  to  which  I  belonged  and  tell 
that  white  society  about  its  injustices?  Did  I  escape  the  latter  by  re- 
maining with  the  black  situation?  I  was  part  of  a  white  structured  so- 
ciety and  I  must  accept  this  and  examine  what  it  meant  in  depth. 


It  was  a  moment  when  he  who  came  to  liberate  was  liberated  by  the 
oppressed.  Nicholas'  work  in  our  house  has  developed  quite  a  lot  these 
days.  I  had  in  recent  days  set  up  room  the  way  I  wanted  it.  If  his  work 
was  to  develop,  (and  that  is  what  we  are  in  Liverpool  for),  I  had  to 
give  up  that  room.  Through  one  week  the  beast  of  common  sense 
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struggled  with  the  angel  of  Gospel  stupidity.  Eventually  the  angel 
pinned  the  beast  to  the  floor.  If  I  was  standing  for  power  over  life  for 
the  powerless,  I  must  surrender  my  property.  I  must  find  room  else- 
where. And  I  must  surrender  my  property  not  just  at  a  point  in  time 
when  I  had  no  need  of  it,  when  I  had  finished  with  it,  but  when  I 
wanted  it  and  when  it  fully  served  me.  "Action  with"  was  plunging  me 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  "existence  with."  A  depth  asceticism  must 
be  faced.  Presence  is  much  more  than  mere  presence.  Presence  is 
"existence  with,"  it  is  the  surrender  of  life.  It  is  the  fruit  of  action  and 
leads,  perhaps,  to  deeper  actions.  As  Stanislaus  Breton  has  said  so 
beautifully,  the  STAB  AT  MATER,  the  Mary  present  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  is  much  more  than  a  mere  vigil. 

The  Large  World  and  the  Large  Problem 

Does  all  this  lead  me  to  say  anything  about  a  larger  world?  Is  a  per- 
sonal struggle  to  lead  to  a  wider  reflection?  And  is  there  something  in 
which  the  personal  struggle  and  the  wider  reflection  come  together? 

(jtt  as>  I  puttied  myself  out 
'i/wfo  th*  uuovid  of  1kij  ikhm 
power  Iwaam<>  qauI  <iawoked 
■for  "actm  &/'  the  m^n  that 
nou/WlesyHex  pushed  m*  hack 
\Mko  wyself  ■  In  M>w^  so 
iJt  woa  to  Mte.  w*.  wlut  dU 

I  [M^dW  S>Tfrnd  Ifcj  toy  ptfscnie,  • 

As  for  the  larger  world  I  can  say  this.  Is  it  not  that  "existence  with" 
as  a  necessary  aspect  of  life  has  been  shattered  to  pieces  in  this  age? 
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And  has  it  not  been  shattered  to  pieces  because  THE  WORLD  HAS 
DEVELOPED  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  BASED 
UPON  THE  FACT  THAT  MUTUALITY  AND  EQUALITY 
ARE  IMPOSSIBLE,  ARE  STUPID  IDEALISM?  Power  over  des- 
tiny must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  be  they  technologists,  scien- 
tists, political  oppressors,  even  politicians  and  planners  who  claim 
sincerity,  educationalists  who  cherish  the  philosophy  of  achievement 
for  the  few,  perhaps  even  men  and  women  of  God  who  hold  onto  the 
notion  that  there  are  inferiors  and  superiors  in  the  human  commu- 
nity. 

For  them  "existence  with"  must  depend  upon 

the  power  of  further  nuclear  weapons  and  armaments  to  be  developed; 

the  power  of  money  and  the  protection  of  the  taxpayer; 

the  power  of  balancing  budgets; 

the  power  of  political  planners  who  will  determine  where  and  how  people  live; 

the  power  of  those  who  can  destroy  our  very  creation  with  their  destructive 

waste; 
the  power  that  decides  a  military  tank  is  more  necessary  than  a  classroom; 
the  power  which  would  subordinate  in  a  budget  the  hungry,  the  naked,  the 

imprisoned,  the  homeless. 

In  a  word,  these  say  that  true  power  in  our  world  is  only  to  be  found 
in  relationships  where  few  have  power  over  the  many. 


The  Church  and  the  Cross 

It  is  this  interpretation  of  POWER  which  the  Church  must  con- 
demn. And  it  must  condemn  it  for  two  principal  reasons.  One 
because  it  must,  if  it  is  true  to  its  mission,  authentically  "exist  with" 
the  people  and  have  done  with  every  sign  of  compromise  with  the 
power  blocks  of  this  world.  It  must  stand  for  a  total  sense  of  mutuality 
of  relationships.  Secondly,  and  this  is  the  most  important  reason,  it  is 
in  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  MUTUAL  POWER-SHARING  THAT 
THE  GOD  OF  HISTORY  HAS  REVEALED  HIMSELF.  This  is 
the  fundamental  message  of  the  Crucified.  What  has  been  the  asceti- 
cism of  my  life  and  what  is  it  that  I  am  afraid  of?  What  yet  have  I  to 
come  to?  It  is  this  reality  of  total  equality  in  relationships  in  life.  And 
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though  I  may  fall  back  from  this,  and  though  I  say  I  believe  this  is  a 
life's  pilgrimage,  I  have  in  the  long  run  no  choice.  For  our  God  is  a 
God  of  relationships. 

Scripture  scholars,  theologians  and  all  such  kindred  professions,  I 
appeal  to  you,  hold  your  peace!  As  I  catch  this  ball  and  run  for  the 
line,  please  do  not  flatten  me.  I  know  you  have  been  tuned  up  in  the 
gymnasia  of  depth  and  professionalism.  However,  I  must  say  this, 
economics,  scripture  and  theology  are  too  important,  too  fundamen- 
tal, to  be  left  to  theologians  and  scripture  scholars.  I  mean,  as  I  am 
rather  hesitant  to  leave  economics  to  the  mysterious  and  gnostic  in- 
sights of  economists,  so  do  I  treat  theology  and  sacred  scripture. 

The  fact  is  this.  I  am  beginning  to  find  incredible  depth  in  that  ter- 
rible and  dark  cry  of  Golgotha,  "My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"  Now  do  not  anticipate  my  thinking.  The  depth  is  not  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Jesus  cry  of  the  powerless  of  today.  It 
may  well  be.  But  that  is  not  really  my  interest.  What  I  find  staggering 
is  this.  It  is  mystery  indeed.  But  one  feels  forsaken  in  life  and  death 
when  deprived  of  that  which  is  the  most  precious  experience  of  past 
and  present.  If  I  may  lapse  into  very  human  language  to  describe  a 
very  divine  event,  I  could  put  it  this  way.  Jesus  had  been  "brought 
up"  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  relationships  and  ultimate  shared 
power.  Golgotha  was  about  this.  It  was  about  the  shattered  relation- 
ship between  God  and  man,  though  it  must  always  be  seen  as  a  tem- 
porary falling  out;  and  it  was  about  the  danger  of  shattered  relation- 
ships between  human  beings,  if  they  failed  to  find  a  pattern  for 
equality  and  shared  power.  The  forsakeness  of  Jesus  surely  rested  in 
the  experience  of  living  for  a  point  in  time,  how,  I  know  not,  as  Paul 
said  of  other  mysterious  matters,  in  the  midst  of  this  shattered  rela- 
tionship existence.  Power  has  been  usurped  on  every  side.  If  I  may 
follow  Moltmann,  I  believe  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Cross  may  well 
have  been  God's  statement  about  the  world,  but  it  was  also  a  state- 
ment about  God  himself.  It  was  that  shattered  relationship  which  was 
the  greatest  sin  of  the  earth.  Unequal  power  would  lead  inevitably  to 
mutual  destruction. 

If  you  deepen  your  experience  and  appreciation  of  relationships  in 
life,  you  will,  to  return  to  a  theme  touched  upon,  deepen  existence.  If 
you  enter  into  relationships  which  are  authentic,  relationships  above 
all  in  which  there  is  no  use  of  "the  other,"  relationships  in  which  the 
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I/Thou  maintain  and  contain  their  own  uniqueness,  you  may  be 
asked  to  suffer  with  another,  you  may  be  asked  to  have  done  with  all 
false  pretensions,  but  you  will  work  towards  what  is  truly  just,  loving 
and  peaceful.  You  will  learn  to  surrender  power  over  life.  We  may 
have  become  cavalier  about  the  Triune  God  because  we  had  become 
cavalier  about  the  real  meaning  of  community  in  the  world.  As  you 
act  with  another  and  even  for  another,  if  such  action  is  truly  reflec- 
tive, you  will  be  forced  to  go  deeper  into  the  significance  and  meaning 
of  "existing  with"  and  indeed  "for"  the  other.  What  is  POWER  TO 
BE?  Is  this  the  question  of  the  Crucified  Jesus  today?  It  calls  for  suf- 
fering. And  for  the  Christian  it  calls  for  suffering  not  simply  because 
God  through 'Jesus  decided  to  make  up  things  with  humankind  by 
making  the  Son  suffer,  or  at  least  asking  him  to  suffer.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  key  to  it  all.  It  was  a  request  by  the  Father  that  he  should  suffer  in 
the  love  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  not  made  to  do  it.  But  whatever  the  ba- 
sis of  the  action,  this  much  is  true.  He  suffered  by  experiencing  the 
loss  of  a  mutually  shared  power  of  Himself  over  His  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  world,  of  Himself  over  the  Triune  Community.  At  the 
same  time  the  solution  rests  in  the  problem;  the  gain  is  to  be  found  in 
the  loss.  Insofar  as  one  loses  oneself  for  the  brethren,  one  finds  one- 
self. Insofar  as  action  tears  one  assunder  and  leads  one  to  suffering 
with  and  for  the  brethren  in  their  existence,  one  shall  know  and  expe- 
rience a  new  power.  It  is  the  power  of  peace. 
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When  this  is  founded  upon  attempting  to  demonstrate  this  from  the 
base  of  the  most  marginal  of  the  world,  and  this  was  the  Jesus  story, 
then  a  new  power  comes  which  can  live  with  the  possibility  at  least  of 
a  new  creation.  And  that's  the  word,  creation.  Creation  will  only  echo 
back  the  shout  of  God's  word  of  Glory,  and  it  will  only  reflect  back  the 
goodness  of  the  creation  claim,  when  at  the  heart  of  it  there  is  a  mu- 
tually shared  power.  When  "existence  with"  is  authentic;  when  "ex- 
istence with"  is  bought  with  the  coin  of  "suffering  with";  when  above 
all  the  powerless  of  this  world  no  longer  remain  a  specialized  ministry 
but  are  the  beginnings  of  all  ministries.  Yes,  it  is  creation.  This  is  the 
cry.  And  this  is  the  seed  planted  in  the  achievement  of  the  Cross.  A 
plan  to  develop  a  shared  power  of  life  is  founded  upon  the  equality  of 
relationships  revealed  in  the  Godhead.  But  we  all  must  really  learn  to 
live  the  asceticism  of  "existing  with"  this  world.  We  may  have  fallen 
back  in  wonder  at  the  struggles  of  the  Eastern  desert  fathers  to 
achieve  their  purgation  and  new  union;  I  believe  the  struggle  in  the 
contemporary  urban  desert  to  purge  ourselves  of  all  silly  dependen- 
cies is  more  challenging  still.  To  do  this  one  has  to  cease  talking  about 
THE  POOR  and  get  to  know  a  really  poor  man  or  woman.  And  in 
the  name  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Cross  never  escape  into  action.  If  one 
goes  to  action,  then  let  action  turn  back  upon  oneself  like  an  angry 
thing  and  spring  out  to  make  one  go  back  into  self  to  find  something 
new  in  one's  soul. 


The  Community  of  the  Passion 

Where  do  we  wish  to  go  as  a  community  of  the  Suffering  Jesus  in 
this  world?  There  can  be  no  debate  about  the  nature  of  our  life,  I 
would  suggest,  if  it  is  founded  upon  the  fundamental  question  of  pow- 
erlessness  in  our  world  at  our  time.  Revolutionaries  do  not  sit  in  some 
hidden  basement,  with  machine  guns  under  the  table,  and  invent  a 
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class  struggle.  The  class  struggle  exists  in  the  very  structures  which 
the  19th  century  has  given  to  us.  Normality  and  peace  in  politics  and 
economics  and  social  affairs  make  respectable  a  struggle  for  who  will 
have  power  over  whom.  Revolutionaries  don't  invent  class  struggles, 
they  uncover  them.  Violence  is  not  simply  found  in  the  heart  of  some 
urban  freedom  fighter;  it  is  found  in  the  heart  of  the  one  who  would 
pollute  our  earth  for  industrial  gain;  violence  is  not  only  in  the  mug- 
gers of  our  streets'  corners;  it  is  found  in  the  bargainers  of  our  boards 
of  directors.  How  do  we  as  the  community  of  the  Passion  in  such  a 
powerless  world  witness  to  the  shared  power  of  the  Godhead  through 
the  emptying  of  that  shared  power  in  the  event  of  the  Cross?  This  is 
the  crucial  question.  But  it  means  deepening  existence  by  sharing 
ourselves  with  the  poorest  of  this  world. 


Conclusion 

The  Church  and  religious  life  must  know  and  understand  this  "ex- 
istence with"  and  must  have  done  with  every  single  sign  in  life  that 
would  embarrass  it  in  the  presence  of  the  powerless  of  this  world.  If 
the  Church  and  religious  life  find  they  must  hide  something  in  the 
presence  of  the  powerless,  then  they  are  not  living  in  the  image  of  the 
shared  power  of  the  Godhead  demonstrated  in  the  event  of  the  Cross.  I 
remain  totally  uninterested  in  all  triumphs  if  they  are  not  for  a  greater 
uplifting  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  of  this  world.  As  long  as  one  kid  sits 
in  black  hopelessness  in  the  front  room  of  my  house  in  Liverpool,  all 
triumphs  in  life,  even  ecclesiastical  ones,  turn  to  the  taste  of  dust  in 
my  mouth.  I  am  not  interested  in  how  far  the  Church  travels,  if  one 
youngster  in  the  powerless  sectors  of  our  world  has  nowhere  to  go. 
This  is  my  criterion  now;  I  wish  I  could  find  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  road  in  total  powerlessness.  Perhaps  that  will  happen.  But 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  I  am  caught  still  in  subtle  and  attractive 
dependencies.  Yet  I  know  I  have  a  Passionist  who  is  going  with  me;  I 
am  sure  there  are  others.  And  I  know  other  friends  who  want  to  go 
with  me;  I  am  sure  there  are  others.  But  into  this  powerlessness  is  the 
only  road.  It  is  there  we  find  that  self-emptying  of  the  Word  spoken 
from  all  eternity,  self-emptying  by  "existence  with"  and  pain  with  the 
|  least  of  His  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  world. 
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May  the  Lord  deliver  us,  then,  from  the  stupidities  of  our  time. 
Above  all  the  stupidities  of  POWER: 

That  power  which  has  transported  moonrock  to  earth  for  the  curiosity  of 
scientists,  and  yet  cannot  move  grain  around  the  world  to  feed  the  hungry; 

that  power  which  has  so  brilliantly  chartered  the  relationships  of  the  galaxy, 
and  yet  cannot  find  a  signpost  for  the  peaceful  existence  of  the  nations; 

that  power  which  has  drawn  to  itself  the  very  power  of  creation,  yet  only  to 
destroy  creation  with  waste  and  weaponry; 

that  power  which  seems  to  be  able  to  build  scientific  dreams  of  a  distant 
future,  yet  leaves  so  many  in  our  Third  and  Western  Worlds  without  even  a 
hope  for  tomorrow. 

We  can  be  delivered  if  we  cling  to  the  shared  power  of  the  Godhead 
revealed  in  the  Cross  but  measured  against  our  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  "exist  with"  the  powerless  of  this  world. 

Recall  those  famous  words:  If  we  are  not  part  of  the  solution,  we 
are  part  of  the  problem.  However,  I  would  suggest  we  must  begin  by 
at  least  attempting  to  become  part  of  the  problem. 
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At  the  time  of  CONVOCATION  '80  and  with  the  kind  help  and 
interest  of  Claudio  Piccinini  the  Passionist  Radio  and  Television 
Centre  was  able  to  get  a  good  tape  recording  of  this  event.  We  have 
finally  put  together  a  package  of  4  cassette  tapes  of  CONVOCA- 
TION '80  and  would  like  to  offer  them  to  you. 

This  cassette  series  includes  the  following:  1)  The  opening  prayer 
service;  2)  the  four  major  presentations;  3)  the  homilies  given  at  the 
Liturgies  (with  the  exception  of  Ronan  Callahan's  homily  that  was 
not  picked  up  on  the  recorder);  4)  the  closing  GOING  FORTH  SER- 
VICE. 

We  have  made  a  special  effort  to  keep  the  cost  of  this  cassette  series 
as  low  as  possible.  We  are  offering  this  CONVOCATION  '80  Cas- 
sette Series  to  you  for  $10.00  plus  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling. 

To  order,  kindly  use  the  order  form  below. 

Many  thanks. 

Peace  and  Fraternity 

Passionist  Radio  &  TV  Centre 


Passionist  Radio  &  TV  Centre 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 

Please  send  me set(s)  of  CONVOCATION  '80  Tape  Series 

NAME  

ADDRESS     

CITY STATE ZIP 

My  payment  of  $11.00  enclosed 
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FOREWORD 


Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  our  Divine  Savior  suffered 
His  Passion  and  Death.  Mindful  of  this  important  anniversary,  Pope 
John  Paul  has  announced  a  Holy  Year  of  Redemption.  Today  on 
March  25th,  the  Catholic  Church  begins  this  extraordinary  Jubilee. 

This  Holy  Year  is  very  significant  for  Passionists  throughout  the 
world.  Last  fall  the  General  Chapter  of  the  congregation  approved 
the  revision  of  the  constitutions  and  regulations  in  accordance  with 
the  norms  and  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The  obser- 
vance of  the  Holy  Year  will  help  us  to  understand  our  new  rule  even 
as  the  memory  of  the  Passion  inspires  us  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  Passionist  ideals  of  prayer,  community  life  and  apostolic  ministry. 

For  Passionists  of  Holy  Cross  Province  the  opening  months  of  the 
Holy  Year  coincide  with  the  preparations  for  our  Provincial  Chapter 
in  June.  This  Chapter  will  call  us  to  live  and  preach  the  redemptive 
mystery  more  fully.  We  wish  to  make  this  issue  of  The  Passionist  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  observance  of  the  Holy  Year  of  Redemption. 

Finally,  on  a  more  personal  level,  since  my  term  of  office  as  provin- 
cial superior  comes  to  an  end,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  our 
religious  and  our  readers  for  the  opportunity  of  service  during  these 
[past  six  years. 

Roger  Mercurio,  C.P. 
I  Provincial  Superior 

March  25,  1983 
'Opening  of  the  Holy  Year 
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FRANCIS  KEENAN,  C.P. 


Passion  Week 


When  I  was  a  student,  I  thought  like  a  student,  studied  like  a  stu- 
dent, organized  like  a  student. 

The  world  and  its  hierarchy  of  beings  seemed  structured  so  beauti- 
fully. 

With  the  four  causes  as  my  tools,  I  Thomistically  analyzed  and  or- 
ganized all  of  reality,  from  the  metaphysical  essence  of  God  to  escha- 
tology:  dogmatically,  historically  and  morally. 

Now  that  I  have  become  a  priest,  the  world  seems  so  unstructured; 
the  four  causes  seem  so  abstract;  human  beings  are  so  unique,  so  real 
and  immediate. 

I  study  now  in  the  context  of  hospital  ministry. 

In  a  hospital,  men  and  women  carry  many  crosses:  physical  pain  of 
trauma  or  surgery,  emotional  anguish  of  depression  or  dying. 

Suffering  patients  seek  faith,  support,  comfort,  hope  from  a  chap- 
lain. 

The  following  verses  tell  of  three  encounters  when  I  lacked  a  ready 
answer  or  an  appropriate  word. 

In  hospital  ministry,  every  week  can  be  Passion  week  for  a  patient 
—  and  for  a  chaplain. 


CANCER 

Construction  worker,  George 
His  bulging  biceps  preaching 
Years  of  manual  labor 
He  sits  on  the  edge  of  his  bed 

"Yesterday,  Father,  it  hit  me" 
A  mellow,  baritone  voice 
Slight  European  accent 
I  guess  a  Slovak  state 

"Like  a  ton  of  bricks 
"The  doctor  says  I've  got  it 
"Cancer!  It  came  so  quickly!" 
A  tone  of  hate:  "That  .  .  .  cancer! 

"One  year  is  all  I've  got! 
"I'm  only  forty-nine! 
"That's  why  I  asked  for  you" 
His  eyes  contract  .  .  .  then  dilate 

"Go  home!  the  doctor  says 
"But  I  can  hardly  walk!" 
Points  his  finger  away 
"From  here  to  the  nurses'  desk! 

"All  through  the  war  untouched! 
"Been  healthy  all  my  life! 
"Never  abused  my  body! 
"I  never  smoked  or  drank! 

"Never  ran  around! 
"Was  never  in  a  hospital!" 
George  cups  his  head  in  his  palms 
"Until  three  months  ago! 


"Anne!  My  wife!  Poor  Anne! 
"My  little  Steve  and  Annie! 
"Who'll  take  care  of  them?!" 
Without  a  sound,  he  weeps 

"Father,  my  job  is  gone! 
"Does  God  allow  this?  Why?" 
Firmly  I  squeeze  his  shoulder 
No  phrase  of  hope  seems  apt 

"Pardon  me  a  moment" 
His  voice  begins  to  crack 
George  rises  to  walk,  unsteady 
He  limps  to  the  bathroom  door 

Standing,  waiting,  praying 
I  search  for  thoughts  of  faith 
In  my  deepest  heart 
I  crave  divine  omnipotence! 


OVERTIME 

Stifling  Viewing  Room 
Air-condition  is  down 
Is  it  just  my  mood? 

Jerry  Manner  was  twenty 
Rugged  muscles  at  rest 
Almost  mocking  death 

"Massive  internal  trauma" 
Tuck  the  sheet  at  his  chin 
Whisper  a  final  prayer 

Family  Room  is  crowded 
Co-workers,  relatives,  friends 
Each  is  stunned,  in  shock 


Jerry's  giant  foreman 

Dirty,  sweaty,  nervous 

Tries  to  explain  what  happened 

"Working  overtime 
"Laying  sewer  pipes 
"Cowboy  roaring  past 

"Jerry  had  no  chance 
"Must  have  died  like  that" 
Snaps  his  fingers,  "Wham!" 

Jerry's  wife,  Maria 

Total  disbelief 

Eyes  are  wide  and  fearful 

Clasps  her  baby  son 
Six-months  old,  her  link 
Living  world  and  sanity 

"Couldn't  even  say  Good- 
"Bye!  He  went  so  quickly! 
"Father!  Only  twenty! 

"Life  was  just  beginning! 
"Now  what  for  me  and  Brian? 
"Father!  It's  not  fair!" 

Well  past  midnight  now 
Kneel  alone  reflecting 
Three  lives  touching  mine 

Handsome,  dark-haired  father 
Dead  before  his  time 
Innocent  orphan  wailing 

Tears  of  a  young  madonna 
Now,  the  dirge  is  mine 
"Father!  It's  not  fair!" 


BABY  JIMMY 

It's  Christmas  morning 
Baby  Jimmy 
An  only  child 
Ten  months  young 
His  fever  soaring 

Doctors  differ 
He's  rushed  to  Peds 
Critical  Care 
To  no  avail 
Death  has  won 

On  Jimmy's  lips 
Bluish  purple 
A  frozen  smile 
Almost  sleeping 
For  mother's  embrace 

Standing  apart 
Tormented  father 
Bottled  rage 
We  weep  together 
Hope  has  fled 

A  sinless  baby! 
Why,  God,  why? 
On  Christmas  Day! 
How  much  better 
A  forgettable  Monday! 

Countless  drones! 

In  cities,  suburbs 

Selfish,  lazy 

Yet  eating,  drinking 

Laughing  .  .  .  LIVING! 


Why  Baby  Jimmy? 
Take  six  drones! 
A  cleaner  world! 
Who  can  fathom? 
Inscrutable  God! 


The  Reverend  Francis  X.  Keenan,  C.  P. ,  has  been  emergency  room  chaplain 
at  Lutheran  General  Hospital  in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  developed  an  art  form  for  his  reflections  on  this  ministry,  and  several 
examples  of  his  poetic  writings  are  provided  in  this  issue. 


ROGER  MERCURIO,  C.R 


"The  Touch  of  the  Cross" 


By  1905  the  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  now  just  over  50 
years  old,  was  flourishing  and  vibrant.  There  were  nine  monasteries 
in  the  eastern  and  central  states  and  a  new  foundation  had  already 
been  begun  in  Chicago.  Earlier  communities  of  the  Province  beyond 
the  United  States  had  grown  strong  enough  to  be  separated  —  the  ones 
in  Mexico  in  1893  forming  part  of  the  Spanish  Province,  and  those  in 
Argentina  and  Chile  being  organized  in  1901  into  the  new  Province 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Yes,  by  1905  the  American  Province  reached  from  Boston  to  St. 
Paul,  Kansas.  There  were  monasteries  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  Gen- 
eral Chapter  in  the  spring  of  1905  the  Provincial  of  the  American 
Province,  Father  Felix  Ward,  was  asked  whether  the  Province  should 
now  be  divided  into  an  eastern  and  western  section.  Father  Felix  an- 
swered that  he  felt  such  a  division  should  not  take  place  now,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  next  General  Chapter.  However,  when  the  capitulars 
of  the  Provincial  Chapter  met  in  August  of  that  very  same  year  under 
the  presidency  of  Father  Fidelis  Kent  Stone,  there  was  a  unanimous 
decision  to  ask  the  General  Council  to  divide  the  Province. 

The  General  Superior,  Father  Bernard  Mary  Silvestrelli,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  issued  the  letter  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Province  of  Holy  Cross.  This  letter  was 
dated  May  13,  1906. 

Later  that  summer  the  American  Provincial  called  all  the  superiors 
of  the  Province  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  what  Father  Felix  Ward 
nostalgically  called  "the  last  assemblage  of  east  and  west  as  one  Prov- 
ince." On  Sunday,  July  29,  1906,  the  then  new  Sacred  Heart  Retreat, 
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together  with  the  public  chapel,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Agnes, 
was  solemnly  blessed. 

On  the  following  Monday  morning,  July  30,  1906,  the  Provincial, 
Father  Fidelis  Kent  Stone,  read  the  decree  of  Rome  creating  the  new 
Province  of  Holy  Cross.  One  can  almost  hear  the  sonorous  latin  of 
the  papal  document  flowing  from  the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  Harvard 
graduate. 

For  Father  Charles  Lang,  the  new  Provincial  of  the  new  Province, 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  very  soon  was  more  readily  expressed  by 
"The  Touch  of  the  Cross."  Three  years  later  the  secretary  at  the  first 
Provincial  Chapter  of  1908  was  to  add:  "If  this  Province  is  to  live  out 
its  name,  the  Cross  must  ever  follow  its  progress." 

Yes,  Father  Charles  Lang  and  his  two  consultors,  Father  Philip 
Birk  and  Father  Dennis  Callagee,  experienced  this  "Touch  of  the 
Cross"  as  they  looked  over  the  forty-two  other  priests  in  their  search 
for  a  novice  master,  a  superior  for  the  Louisville  community  and  a  su- 
perior for  the  St.  Louis  community.  In  all  there  were  eighty-nine  reli- 
gious in  the  new  Province,  forty-five  priests,  twenty  brothers  and 
twenty-four  students.  I  believe  that  the  oldest  religious  was  Brother 
Richard  Clarke  at  75,  and  the  Provincial  was  second  oldest  at  67. 


It  is  true  that  the  Provincial  Chapter  of  1905  unanimously  voted  to 
divide  the  Province.  However,  many  did  not  agree  with  this  decision. 
Father  Felix  Ward,  who  wrote  The  Passionists,  Sketches  Historical  and  Per- 
sonal in  1923,  is  quite  circumspect  in  the  way  he  speaks  of  the  division 
of  the  Province  (cf.  pp.  231-234).  He  gives  the  reasons  for  the  division 
and  the  reasons  against  the  division.  He  then  states:  "Postponement 
simply  meant  division  without  wrenches,  and  weakening  existing 
bonds.  But  the  division  was  made.  It  came  with  a  wrench,  and  it  took 
time  for  readjustment  and  'healing.'  But  at  present  all  approve  of  it." 
When  one  remembers  that  Father  Felix  rarely  criticizes  anything  that 
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took  place  in  the  past,  one  is  amazed  at  his  frankness  in  treating  of 
this  subject  of  the  division  of  the  Province. 

"The  Touch  of  the  Cross"  which  Holy  Cross  Province  experienced 
at  its  very  beginning  concerned  personnel,  finance  and  the  structures 
of  the  buildings.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  number  of  religious  in 
the  new  Province.  There  was  a  new  monastery  in  Cincinnati  (1900) 
and  now  in  Louisville  (1906).  There  was  only  a  hospice  in  Chicago, 
so  a  new  monastery  had  to  be  built.  In  both  St.  Paul,  Kansas,  and  St. 
Louis  the  monasteries  were  adapted  older  buildings.  The  one  in  Kan- 
sas would  soon  be  taken  down  and  a  new  monastery  built  in  1913. 
The  monastery  in  St.  Louis,  with  additions  in  1926,  would  continue 
until  the  move  to  Warrenton. 

The  Provincial,  Father  Charles  Lang,  in  1908  wrote  to  the  Chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Province  about  the  many  opportunities  there  were  in 
the  west,  but  that  there  was  need  of  money  and  religious!  After  the 
Provincial  Chapters  in  both  Provinces  in  the  summer  of  1908,  the 
General  Consultor,  Father  Joseph  Amhrein,  called  the  two  Curias  to- 
gether for  a  meeting  and  reconciliation  in  Louisville.  There  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1908,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  two  Provinces. 
The 'Eastern  Province  would  give  $50,000  to  Holy  Cross  Province 
over  the  next  10  years.  The  Eastern  Province  would  also  send  two  or 
three  missionaries  to  the  new  Western  Province.  Other  matters  of 
communication  and  interchange  of  ministries  were  agreed  upon. 

And  so  for  almost  30  years  the  two  Provinces  would  continue  to 
gether.  Some  of  the  religious  in  Holy  Cross  Province  would  never 
speak  of  the  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  as  the  Eastern  Province 
but  rather  as  the  "Undivided  Province."  They  had  been  members  of 
the  Province  and  had  been  separated  from  it.  Yes,  during  those  open- 
ing years  "this  Province  has  felt  The  Touch  of  the  Cross  ...  If  this 
Province  is  to  live  out  its  name,  the  Cross  must  ever  follow  its  prog- 
ress" (Acts  of  the  first  Provincial  Chapter  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  1908). 

"A  Rapid  Survey" 

After  the  meeting  of  "reconciliation"  in  1908  the  new  Provincial, 
Father  Jerome  Reutermann,  and  his  successor,  Father  Alfred  Cag 
ney,  led  the  new  Province  forward.  These  first  years  (1908-1920) 
were  years  of  adjustment  to  the  problems  facing  the  small  Province  in 
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the  midwest.  In  his  refreshingly  quaint  way  Felix  Ward  later  wrote: 
"The  Province  was  young  and  so  were  its  superiors;  but  the  freshness 
of  youth  was  accompanied  by  grace  in  its  first  bloom;  and  they  were 
true  to  it.  They  sought  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  all  things  else 
were  added  to  them.  They  had  trials,  the  test  of  every  work  of  God; 
but  they  were  brave  and  buoyant;  they  never  faltered  and  the  Cross 
led  to  victory  .  .  .  No  wonder  that  the  Province  of  Holy  Cross  is 
blessed  by  God"  (The  Passionists,  p.  401). 

The  first  task  was  to  build  a  monastery  in  Chicago  to  become  the 
new  provincial  house.  The  Chicago  monastery  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  completed  by  1910.  Then  the  old  building  in  St. 
Paul,  Kansas,  had  to  be  torn  down  and  a  new  monastery  built  by  the 
end  of  1913.  That  same  year  Bishop  Dowling  of  Des  Moines  invited 
us  to  his  Diocese.  The  1914  Chapter  approved  of  this  foundation. 
Property  was  bought  on  W.  9th  Street,  but  later  in  1915  a  new  piece 
of  property  was  bought  at  Douglas  and  58th. 

In  order  to  increase  the  membership  and  to  strengthen  recruitment 
the  superiors  sought  to  make  a  foundation  in  Indianapolis,  there  to 
build  a  preparatory  school.  Indianapolis  was  then  the  center  of  our 
Province,  easily  accessible  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago and  even  St.  Paul.  It  was  hoped  that  boys  from  all  these  areas 
could  enter  our  centrally  located  Prep  before  beginning  the  novitiate 
in  Louisville. 

It  was  in  1913  that  the  first  American  Passionist  was  chosen  to  be  a 
bishop.  Bishop  Paul  Nussbaum,  C.P.,  became  the  diocesan  bishop  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  Marquette,  Mich- 
igan. Bishop  Nussbaum  was  from  the  Eastern  Province,  but  Passion- 
ists from  the  west  joined  brethren  from  the  east  in  helping  Bishop 
Nussbaum  in  both  Dioceses.  The  story  of  Bishop  Nussbaum  has  been 
told  by  Father  Emmanuel  Sprigler,  C.P.,  in  The  Passionist  10  (Febru- 
ary, 1957,  pp.  1-35)  in  an  article  entitled,  "Passionists  in  Texas." 

By  1920  a  new  era  was  beginning.  Our  own  congregation  celebrat- 
ed the  second  centenary  of  its  beginning  from  that  day  in  November 
of  1720  when  Paul  Francis  Daneo  received  the  Passionist  habit. 

For  the  Eastern  Province  the  year  1920  ushered  in  a  period  of 
growth  and  expansion.  The  Sign  Magazine  started  in  1920.  In  that 
same  year  the  first  retreat  house  was  built  at  Pittsburgh.  In  the  last 
days  of  1921  the  first  Passionist  missionaries  left  the  United  States  for 
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China.  In  that  same  year  Passionists  went  to  Germany  and  Austria  to 
found  the  congregation.  Novena  services  became  quite  popular  at 
Union  City,  Pittsburgh,  Boston  and  Scranton.  The  Confraternity  of 
the  Passion  was  organized  at  Union  City  and  elsewhere.  The  Prep 
School  was  opened  in  Dunkirk  in  1920.  Large  classes  of  students  were 
professed.  New  foundations  were  made  at  West  Springfield  in  1922, 
Jamaica,  1924,  Toronto,  1933. 

Our  own  Province  of  Holy  Cross  watched  this  expansion  of  the 
Eastern  Province  from  afar,  while  at  the  same  time  participating  in 
this  development  to  the  extent  possible.  We  were  not  able  to  open  a 
foreign  mission,  but  we  did  send  missionaries  with  our  eastern  breth- 
ren to  China.  We  could  not  begin  a  national  magazine,  but  we  did 
help  promote  the  Sign.  Religious  from  our  Province  joined  eastern 
Passionists  in  going  to  Austria  and  Germany.  By  1931  we  had  a  re- 
treat house  of  our  own  in  Sierra  Madre.  A  monastery  was  also  built  in 
Des  Moines  in  1923,  in  Detroit  in  1930  and  in  Sierra  Madre  in  1931. 
Our  Prep  School  was  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1920,  and  additional  fa- 
cilities were  constructed  by  1926. 

The  depression  hit  our  Province  as  it  did  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Soup  lines  were  the  order  of  the  day  according  to  the  platea  of  our 
Cincinnati  monastery  on  Mt.  Adams.  In  Detroit  it  was  very  difficult 
to  support  the  newly  opened  monastery  with  its  large  class  of  stu- 
dents. Similar  difficulties  were  experienced  at  the  Prep  School  in  St. 
Louis. 

In  1935  the  Provincial  Chapter  chose,  for  the  first  time  as  a  Provin- 
cial, a  religious  who  had  never  been  a  member  of  the  "undivided 
Province."  Father  Boniface  Fielding  joined  the  Passionists  after  the 
division  of  the  Province.  He  acted  quickly  and  effectively  to  start  new 
programs  and  new  policies  for  the  development  of  Holy  Cross  Prov- 
ince. At  long  last,  Holy  Cross  Province  became,  not  a  daughter,  but  a 
sister  Province  to  that  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross! 

Father  Boniface  helped  to  achieve  this  purpose  in  three  ways.  First 
of  all,  he  put  the  Province  on  a  sounder  financial  basis  by  refinancing 
the  Province  debt.  Secondly,  he  strengthened  and  developed  our  for- 
mation and  educational  programs.  Also,  he  established  the  first  mis- 
sion of  the  Province  by  opening  Holy  Family  parish  in  Ensley,  Ala- 
bama. He  also  gave  a  new  look  to  missionary  work  by  opening  a  new 
monastery  nearby,  St.  Joseph's  in  Birmingham.  In  these  and  other 
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ways  Father  Boniface  gave  a  new  tone  and  furthered  the  development 
of  the  Province. 

When  war  broke  out  and  once  again  involved  the  United  States, 
the  Province  was  caught  up  in  the  whirlpool.  About  20  Passionists  of 
our  Province  entered  the  military  service  as  chaplains.  One  of  our 
men,  Father  Owen  Monaghan,  was  killed  in  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  development 
(1945-1962)  took  place  for  Holy  Cross  Province.  I  want  to  cover  rap- 
idly some  of  this  development. 

We  had  established  the  retreat  house  movement  in  Sierra  Madre  in 
California.  In  1949  a  separate  retreat  house  was  built  at  that  location. 
Earlier  the  retreat  house  movement  was  established  within  the  mon- 
asteries of  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  in  1948.  Foundations  were  made  at 
Houston  in  1946  and  Citrus  Heights  in  1946,  with  the  hope  of  even- 
tually establishing  retreat  houses  there.  The  Houston  retreat  house 
was  built  and  the  Laymen's  Retreat  Movement  began  in  1953.  The 
Citrus  Heights  retreat  house  was  built  and  the  retreat  movement  be- 
gan there  in  1950.  Finally,  a  new  location  was  bought  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  at  Clayton  in  1951.  The  retreat  movement  started  there  at  that 
same  time.  In  1957  the  retreat  movement  was  transferred  to  Warren- 
ton  in  the  new  retreat  house-seminary  complex.  Finally,  a  retreat 
house  was  built  in  Detroit  in  1960. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  we  had  charge  of  ten  parishes:  Cin- 
cinnati (2),  Normandy,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  South  Mound, 
Sierra  Madre,  Ensley,  Fairfield.  In  1948  we  added  a  parish  at  De- 
troit, but  soon  gave  up  Normandy  and  Sierra  Madre. 

During  this  period  a  new  foundation  was  made  at  San  Francisco  in 
1960.  In  1952  the  year  of  the  Passionists'  American  centenary  we 
made  our  first  foreign  mission  by  establishing  a  foundation  at  Osaka 
in  Japan.  There  we  now  have  three  communities,  two  retreat  houses 
at  Fukuoka  and  Mefu,  one  parish  at  Ikeda  and  a  religious  center  at 
Tokyo.  In  1963  we  went  to  a  second  foreign  country,  Korea,  where 
we  now  have  two  large  retreat  houses  at  Kwangju  and  Seoul. 

In  1962  Pope  John  XXIII  opened  the  Vatican  Council.  This 
Council,  together  with  worldwide  changes  in  society,  has  deeply  af- 
fected the  entire  Church  and  our  own  congregation  and  Province. 
The  years  from  1962  to  the  present  are  years  of  renewal  and  change. 

The  early  years  of  the  renewal  touched  our  educational  and  forma- 
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tion  programs  especially.  We  might  recall  here  briefly  the  opening  of 
our  seminary  college  at  Bellarmine  in  1965,  our  theologate  at  St. 
Meinrad  that  same  year,  and  later  in  1968  as  part  of  the  new  Catholic 
Theological  Union  in  Chicago.  The  novitiate  was  divided  in  1965  as 
a  second  group  made  their  novitiate  in  Detroit  in  1965.  The  novitiate 
itself  was  closed  down  in  1969  and  reopened  at  CTU  and  later  at 
Louisville  in  1971. 

The  Province  also  took  part  in  building  and  construction.  Immacu- 
late Conception  church  in  Chicago  and  St.  Mary's  church  in  Fair- 
field, Alabama,  were  both  opened  in  1962.  The  parish  church  at 
Ikeda  in  Japan  was  dedicated  in  1966.  St.  Gemma's  church  was 
opened  in  Detroit  in  1969.  St.  Agnes  rectory  was  built  in  1970.  The 
Kwangju  retreat  house  was  built  in  1970  and  the  Seoul  retreat  house 
in  1977.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  Houston  retreat  house  and  the 
community  residence  was  built  there  in  1980.  A  high  school  gym  was 
built  in  Ensley  in  1974.  The  provincial  office  was  established  on  the 
third  floor  in  Chicago  in  1971.  Daneo  Hall  was  added  to  the  monas- 
tery in  1972. 

There  were  also  closings  during  this  time.  The  Des  Moines  monas- 
tery had  been  closed  in  1958  and  the  foundation  itself  closed  in  1971. 
St.  Paul  was  closed  in  1975.  San  Francisco  was  closed  in  1975.  St.  Jo- 
seph's in  Birmingham  was  closed  in  1972.  The  seminary  at  War- 
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renton  was  closed  in  1969  and  the  property  sold  in  January,  1977.  At 
that  same  time  the  retreat  house  moved  to  Bel-Nor,  near  St.  Louis. 
The  Cincinnati  monastery  and  retreat  house  were  closed  in  1977. 

In  regard  to  our  parishes,  Holy  Cross  and  Immaculata  parishes  in 
Cincinnati  were  made  into  one  parish  in  1965  and  later  Holy  Cross 
church  was  closed.  When  we  sold  Kansas  we  gave  up  our  province 
commitment  to  the  two  parishes  in  Kansas.  Today  we  have  six  par- 
ishes in  the  United  States. 

There  were  also  openings.  The  house  of  greater  solitude  was  estab- 
lished at  St:  Joseph's  monastery  in  Birmingham  in  1969  and  trans- 
ferred to  Bedford  in  the  Eastern  Province  in  1972.  The  Communica- 
tion Center  was  begun  in  1965  and  disbanded  in  1973.  The  Prayer 
House  was  opened  at  Arlington  Heights  in  1970,  moved  to  Hinsdale 
in  1971,  and  closed  in  1975.  We  began  an  Hispanic  community  at 
San  Antonio  in  1976.  In  1979  we  began  a  community  in  campus  min- 
istry in  Carbondale,  Illinois.  At  the  same  time  we  opened  a  college 
residence  at  Northridge,  California. 

We  also  have  a  religious  in  the  inner  city  of  Detroit,  in  Appalachia, 
two  religious  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  and  several  religious  in  chaplain- 
cies and  parishes  away  from  our  regular  communities. 

There  have  been  ups  and  downs  during  our  75  years  as  a  Province. 
There  have  been  steps  forward  and  at  times  steps  backward. 
Throughout  all  these  years  I  do  believe  that  we  have  tried  to  cherish 
the  great  Passionist  values.  These  are  values  that  we  received  from 
those  who  preceded  us  and  which,  hopefully,  we  are  living  today  and 
passing  on  to  those  who  are  coming  after  us.  These  are  values  which 
will  grow  and  develop  and  can  truly  carry  us  into  the  21st  century  and 
to  our  centenary  as  a  Province  in  the  year  2006. 

The  Reverend  Roger  Mercurio,  C.  P. ,  is  Provin- 
cial Superior  of  Holy  Cross  Province.  He  has  served 
in  a  number  of  administrative  positions  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  taught  New  Testament  Studies  in  our  Pas- 
sionist houses  of  study.  He  has  contributed  frequently 
to  the  pages  of  The  Passionist  over  the  years,  usually 
with  historical  vignettes  about  the  Congregation.  It.  is 
in  this  vein  that  the  present  article  appears  here. 
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ARTHUR  CARRILLO,  C.P. 


The  Passionist 
Congregation:  History 
of  Approbation 


The  previous  chapters  have  shown  in  outline  form  the  relationship 
between  the  development  of  religious  life  institutes  in  the  pursuit  of 
holiness,  and  the  accommodation  of  Church  approbation  to  the  diver- 
sification of  these  institutes. 

This  chapter  will  consider  the  Passionist  congregation  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  status  accorded  by  the  law  to  religious  congregations  in 
modern  times. 

Religious  Milieu  of  the  18th  Century  Italian  Peninsula 

The  Passionist  congregation  was  founded  in  Italy  during  the  mid- 
dle third  of  the  18th  century,  the  era  between  the  reformation  and 
French  Revolution.  The  Enlightenment  was  felt  in  Italy,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  educated  classes  and  those  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  European  continent.  The  poorer  classes  of  Italy  were  more 
influenced  religiously  by  Jansenism  (as  austerity  rather  than  doctrinal 
deviation)  and  Quietism  than  by  the  Enlightenment. 

The  catechizing  and  evangelizing  taking  place  in  the  towns  and 
rural  areas  were  largely  the  work  of  the  preachers,  many  of  them 
mendicant  religious.  The  people  of  the  towns  looked  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  preacher  as  a  social  and  civic  as  well  as  a  religious  event. 

During  the  18th  century  Italy  was  involved  in  three  major  wars, 
that  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  Polish  Succession,  and  the  Aus- 
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trian  Succession.  Economically  dependent  upon  agriculture,  the  Ital- 
ian city-states  were  devastated  by  the  disruption  caused  by  the  con- 
flicts. Field  workers  as  well  as  crops  and  markets  were  lost.  Neverthe- 
less, the  upper  class  and  even  the  papacy  managed  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  wealth. 

The  popes  of  this  century1  are  not  well  known  for  their  political 
craft  or  astuteness.  They  were  unquestionably  men  of  dedication  and 
of  sincerity,  but  except  for  Innocent  XII  and  Benedict  XIV  they  were 
not  of  the  mettle  required  to  lead  the  Church  through  the  contempo- 
rary crises. 


Summary  Biography  of  Paul  of  the  Cross 


Paul  Francis  Daneo  was  born  on  January  3,  1694,  in  Ovada,  a 
Lombard  town  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  which  later  passed 
to  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1714). 

As  a  young  man  of  about  18  years  of  age  he  underwent  a  religious 
conversion,  and  felt  a  call  to  a  life  of  total  dedication  to  God  in  prayer. 

In  the  summer  of  1720  a  visionary  experience  led  him  to  a  peniten- 
tial life  of  prayerful  remembrance  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  along  the 
lines  of  the  early  hermits.  On  November  22,  1720,  he  received  a  habit 
patterned  on  his  vision  from  the  hands  of  his  bishop,  Francesco  di 
Gattinara  of  Alessandria.  From  this  date  the  congregation  counts  the 
beginning  of  its  existence,  though  formal  approbation  of  his  institute 
did  not  come  until  21  years  later. 
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After  a  40  day  retreat  in  the  church  of  St.  Charles  of  Castellazzo 
Paul  adopted  the  title  "of  the  Cross"  as  a  sign  of  his  dedication  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Crucified  Savior,  and  wrote  both  a  spiritual  diary  and 
a  rule  of  life  for  the  congregation  he  was  inspired  to  establish.  After 
receiving  verbal  permission  from  Pope  Benedict  XIII  he  began  to 
gather  companions.  The  first  was  his  own  brother,  John  Baptist.  He 
then  engaged  in  several  experimental  apostolates  such  as  the  hospital 
chaplaincy  at  San  Gallicano  in  Rome. 

He  then  prepared  for  ordination,  and  was  in  time  ordained  togeth- 
er with  his  brother,  by  Benedict  XIII  on  June  7,  1727.  He  then  pur- 
sued the  missionary  life  of  the  preacher  much  more  earnestly. 

His  first  retreat  (the  name  used  in  the  congregation  for  religious 
houses)  was  that  of  Monte  Argentaro,  founded  on  September  14, 
1737.  He  had  frequented  and  loved  this  spot  for  its  solitude  ever  since 
his  ordination  in  1727. 

During  the  time  following  his  ordination  until  his  death  in  1775, 
Paul  saw  his  congregation  flourish  in  foundations  and  members.  The 
apostolic  work  was  clearly  that  of  preaching  and  conducting  spiritual 
exercises.  The  life  of  the  community  was  poor,  penitential,  and  called 
for  the  regular  return  to  the  monastery  of  all  those  engaged  in  the 
apostolate. 

Paul  lived  to  be  81  years  old  after  retirement  to  the  motherhouse  of 
the  congregation,  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sts.  John  and  Paul,  in  the 
ancient  imperial  sector  of  Rome.  He  died  there  on  October  18,  1775. 

Summary  of  Approbation2 

The  approbation  of  the  religious  institute  begun  by  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  popularly  known  as  the  "Passionist  Congregation,"  passed 
through  the  stages  required  for  a  religious  institute  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  process  illustrates  the  development  outlined  in  previous 
chapters.  Solemn  and  definitive  approval  was  granted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  seven  distinctive  stages. 

First  was  the  vesting  of  Paul  in  the  hermit's  penitential  habit  on  No- 
vember 22,  1720.  This  was  followed  by  oral  permission  from  Bene- 
dict XIII  to  gather  followers  to  live  a  missionary-penitential  life, 
1725.  Third  was  a  period  lived  under  the  direction  of  bishops  at  Or- 
betello  and  Rome.  He  engaged  in  hospital  ministry,  studied  for  ordi- 
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nation,  and  was  ordained  by  special  permission  without  title  to  a  dio- 
cese or  religious  order.  He  did,  however,  promise  to  continue  in  ser- 
vice to  the  hospital  of  San  Gallicano.  The  fourth  stage  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  papal  approbation  in  1736,  frustrated  by  an  ex- 
treme disagreement  between  himself  and  his  local  ordinary.  Fifth, 
initial  approval  of  the  rule  by  the  Holy  See  came  with  a  brief  of  Bene- 
dict XIV  on  May  15,  1741.  The  sixth  step  was  a  second  brief  approv- 
ing the  rule  on  April  18,  1746,  Ad  Pastoralis  Dignitatis  Fastigium.  The 
seventh  step  was  the  definitive  approbation  of  the  rule  and  the  con- 
gregation on  November  16,  1769,  with  the  Bull  Supremi  Apostolatus. 
Finally,  just  before  Paul  died,  Pius  VI  issued  Praeclara  Virtutum  Exem- 
pla,  another  papal  bull  approving  the  rules  and  congregation. 

Vesting  in  a  Penitential  Habit  (November  22,  1720) 

Paul's  own  bishop  vested  him  in  the  habit  which  Paul  had  brought 
and  the  bishop  had  blessed.  This  ceremony  was  not  uncommon  at  this 
time  in  Italy.  There  were  numerous  hermits  who  sought  to  live  apart 
from  the  community  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  Christian  ascetics  as  in- 
tensely spiritual  witnesses.  Paul,  who  had  been  receiving  spiritual  di- 
rection for  the  last  7  of  his  26  years,  was  known  in  the  community  and 
can  be  said  to  have  been  encouraged  and  approved  for  this  special 
way  of  life. 

During  the  40  day  retreat  following  his  vestition  Paul  wrote  a  rule 
for  the  congregation  he  felt  inspired  to  establish.  Paul  then  began  to 
live  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  rule,  and  welcomed  his  brother, 
John  Baptist,  to  share  the  penitential  life  and  ministry.  Later  they  are 
joined  by  a  third  Daneo  brother,  Anthony. 
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Review  of  the  Rule  by  Bishop  Cavalieri  (1725) 

Bishop  Cavalieri's  notations  on  his  reading  of  the  "rule"  of  Paul  of 
the  Cross  indicated  the  difficulty  which  Paul  would  have  in  making 
his  congregation  fit  into  the  models  of  religious  life  in  the  Church  of 
the  18th  century.  The  bishop  reflected  sympathetically  as  one  desirous 
of  sharing  the  life. 

I  have  seen  and  read  with  great  consolation  the  rules  you  have  sent  to  me;  I 
would  be  very  comforted  to  come  to  observe  them  also.  ...  At  first  sight  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  according  to  the  style  and  requirements  of  the  Holy  See 
to  approve  solemnly  by  Bull  an  institute  of  only  two  brothers  [fratelli]  .  .  . 
there  is  not  found  in  all  of  Church  history  that  a  few  would  be  only  two  broth- 
ers, and  merely  laymen  at  that. 

The  bishop  explained  to  Paul  that  there  would  be  a  problem  in  sim- 
ply submitting  the  rule  to  the  Holy  See  in  expectation  of  a  Bull  of  ap- 
probation. He  suggested  the  perspective  Paul  might  take  in  order  to 
have  the  rule  and  congregation  ultimately  accepted  by  the  Holy  See. 

...  it  appears  not  to  be  the  usual  practice  [dellafacolta  ordinaria]  to  either  in- 
troduce to  sacred  orders  those  who  want  to  be  one  of  your  group  or  to  permit 
those  already  in  orders  [decorati  del  sacro  carattere]  to  join  you  and  keep  your 
rules. 

The  reason  is  clear:  according  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church,  laity 
cannot  be  ordained  except  to  a  title  of  benefice,  patrimony  or  poverty. 

According  to  the  idea  of  your  institute,  its  members  cannot  possess  either 
patrimonies  or  benefices,  therefore  laymen  in  your  institute  cannot  be  or- 
dained as  secular  priests,  and  those  already  priests  when  joining  would  have 
to  renounce  their  benefice  or  patrimony,  which  would  result  in  their  suspen- 
sion. 

They  could  not  be  ordained  to  the  title  of  poverty  as  long  as  your  Congre- 
gation is  not  an  approved  religious  institute  by  the  Holy  See.3 

Bishop  Cavalieri  then  gives  Paul  practical  advice  for  undertaking 
the  process  of  approbation: 

I  believe  that  you  will  easier  get  it  [approbation]  from  the  Holy  See  once  you 
have  found  a  benevolent  ordinary  to  receive  you,  who  will  permit  you  to  live 
in  common,  and  who  will  approve  your  rule  with  ordinary  power  [colla facolta 
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ordinaria];  who,  at  the  same  time,  will  both  admit  you  to  simple  vows  and  or- 
dain you  to  the  title  of  poverty. 

Vocal  Approval  of  Benedict  XIII 

Paul  took  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  of  Benedict  XIII  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Navicella  in  Rome  to  present  himself  and  his 
proposal  of  a  congregation  to  the  Holy  Father.  Van  Laer  writes: 

This  time  Paul  is  not  run  out  or  thrown  out.  On  the  contrary,  with  vivae  vocis 
oraculo  [oral  declaration],  the  Dominican  pope  who  could  well  appreciate  the 
founder's  austere  ideal  in  the  light  of  his  own  ascetical  background,  grants 
him  the  requested  permission. 

Although  this  was  not  an  approbation  in  any  canonical  sense,  it 
was  a  confirmation  of  Paul's  intent  to  carry  forth  the  work  which  he 
felt  inspired  to  perform  and  an  encouragement  to  form  a  congrega- 
tion which  would  be  of  authentic  service  to  the  Church. 

Bishop  Cavalieri,  who  had  suggested  Paul's  visit  to  Rome,  also 
counseled  him  about  the  tenuous  claim  to  authenticity  which  this  vivae 
vocis  oraculo  approbation  bears: 

May  the  Lord,  who  disposes  all  things  gracefully,  firmly  lead  you  to  your 
goal  as  well.  And  who  can  say  whether  or  not  he  may  wish  to  grant  you  a 
more  solemn  and  resplendent  approbation  for  your  way  of  life  as  soon  as  oth- 
er companions  have  joined  you. 

Paul  was  left  with  the  immediate  task  of  gathering  companions, 
putting  his  life  plan  into  practice,  and  establishing  its  worth  for  the 
Church. 

Paul  had  not  been  lacking  the  support  and  the  advice  of  the  bishops 
of  his  home  town  of  Ovada-Castellazzo- Alessandria,  and  the  diocese 
of  Orbetello  in  which  his  first  hermitage  was  located.  He  also  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  several  other  bishops  who  were  impressed  with  his  spirit 
and  holiness. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  approbation  which  he  sought  through  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Altieri,  it  should  be  noted  that  Paul's  status  at 
this  time  is  still  that  of  the  hermit,  whose  stay  in  any  locale  was  subject 
to  the  good  will  of  the  bishop,  and  that  Paul  had  consistently  enjoyed 
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this  benevolence  in  the  dioceses  of  Alessandria,  Orbetello,  Sovana, 
Gaeta,  and  Troia. 

The  year  following  his  own  reception  of  the  habit,  Paul  was  joined 
by  his  brother,  John  Baptist,  who  continued  to  work  with  Paul  in  the 
founding  of  the  congregation  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 

Review  of  the  Rule  by  Cardinal  Altieri  (1736) 

Paul,  eager  to  submit  the  text  of  his  rule  to  the  Holy  See,  and  desir- 
ous of  securing  a  solemn  approbation  of  the  rule  and  the  congrega- 
tion, appealed  to  the  bishop  of  the  area  where  the  hermitage  of  Monte 
Argentaro  was  located.  Though  Cardinal  Altieri  was  the  head  of  the 
diocese,  his  vicar  general  at  Orbetello,  J.  M.  Moretti,  directed  the 
day  to  day  affairs  of  the  territory. 

The  Cardinal  found  three  principal  difficulties  in  the  rule  which 
Paul  was  proposing  for  papal  approbation.  The  three  objections  show 
how  the  congregation  envisioned  by  Paul  diverged  from  the  standard 
of  the  day. 

Van  Laer  gives  the  three  objections  of  Cardinal  Altieri;  the  first, 
that  they  must  be  subject  to  the  local  ordinary: 


In  a  letter  to  his  vicar-general  on  November  17,  1736,  in  which  he  delegates 
him  for  the  blessing  of  the  church  erected  by  Paul,  Cardinal  Altieri  insists  on 
the  condition  that  "the  priests,  their  house,  and  their  congregation  remain  in 
all  things  and  for  all  time  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary.  .  .  ."  This  condition  was  opposed  to  the  text  of  the  rule  Paul  had 
composed,  and  it  created  the  first  big  problem.  .  .  .  They  would  certainly  be 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  but,  he  repeated,  only  for  that  which  re- 
garded the  spiritual  good  of  souls  under  their  care.  For  all  else  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Superior  of  the  Congregation. 

The  second  objection  concerned  the  few  members: 


...  in  a  letter  of  January  12,  1737,  he  alludes  to  another  difficulty  which  Fr. 
Paul  will  meet  in  seeking  approbation  of  his  rule  because  they  are  only  three. 
The  first  condition  to  obtain  approbation,  says  the  Cardinal,  is  that  they  grow 
in  numbers. 
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The  third  objection  was  to  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  congrega- 
tion: 


...  he  comes  back  to  the  same  difficulty  with  vivid  expressions.  He  writes: 
"To  choose  to  live  like  this  is  to  expect  Providence  to  perform  miracles  .  .  . 
you  must  accept  payments  and  allow  them  to  be  administered  by  an  ac- 
countant [syndic]." 


These  three  objections  of  Cardinal  Altieri  describe  the  qualifica- 
tions under  which  a  congregation  might  expect  to  be  founded  in  the 
Church  in  the  18th  century,  in  at  least  these  three  aspects:  to  what  ex- 
tent it  would  be  subject  to  the  local  ordinary,  from  whom  it  would 
most  likely  receive  its  first  approbation;  how  many  members  it  would 
have  to  have  before  it  might  appear  to  have  sufficient  stability;  and  fi- 
nally, what  would  be  its  sources  of  income. 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the  institute  of  exemption  was 
already  established  in  the  Church.  The  old  orders  had  generally  all 
secured  the  privilege  of  exemption  by  a  direct  grant.  The  mendicants 
had  made  of  exemption  something  different  than  what  the  old  monas- 
tic orders  had  intended.  Rather  than  assuring  themselves  of  propri- 
etary and  administrative  independence,  the  mendicants  sought 
exemption  for  the  sake  of  mobility  and  responsibility  in  the  apostolate. 

Nevertheless,  until  officially  recognized  by  the  Church,  until  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Holy  See,  any  nascent  religious  congregation  would  be 
under  the  local  bishop  as  its  superior. 

This  created  the  problem  for  Paul  which  we  have  seen  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Cardinal  Altieri.  He  wanted  to  make  his  congregation  free 
of  the  conflicts  of  interest  which  submission  to  the  local  ordinary 
would  engender;  he  wanted  to  make  his  congregation  truly  available 
for  apostolic  missions;  and  he  firmly  did  not  want  to  accept  submis- 
sion to  the  local  ordinary,  except  for  what  had  to  do  with  the  care  of 
souls  in  that  diocese.  Certainly  he  would  not  accept  Cardinal  Altieri's 
requirement  that  the  congregation  be  in  all  things  and  for  all  time 
subject  to  the  ordinary  of  that  See.  Paul  ardently  desired  exemption 
for  his  new  institute. 

The  second  objection  dealt  with  the  stability  of  the  congregation. 
At  this  time  the  members  were  only  Paul  and  his  two  brothers,  John 
Baptist  and  Anthony.  Others  came  and  went,  but  only  these  three 
were  together  at  the  time  of  the  review  by  Cardinal  Altieri.  Gregory 
XV  (1621-1623)  had  issued  a  constitution  [Cum  Alias,  August  17, 
1622)  forbidding  a  monastery  or  religious  house  to  be  established 
which  did  not  have  a  minimum  of  twelve  religious  and  sufficient  in- 
come for  its  sustenance. 

The  third  objection,  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  houses  of  the  con- 
gregation, was  also  contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  Church; 
even  the  mendicants  had  the  right  to  solicit  alms  from  door  to  door. 
Paul,  however,  wished  his  houses  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  people  to  provide  alms. 

These  three  objections  must  also  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council's  prohibition  of  new  religious  orders.  Since 
Paul  clearly  intended  to  found  an  order  with  solemn  vows  and  as 
exempt  as  possible,  the  Cardinal  did  not  consider  it  likely  that  the 
congregation  was  going  to  flourish  under  the  rule  which  Paul  had 
written.  However,  he  was  willing  to  compromise,  should  Paul  care  to 
lay  his  rule  aside,  and  write  another  more  adapted  to  the  reality  which 
the  Cardinal  was  pointing  out  to  him.  Van  Laer  describes  this  option: 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Paul  were  ready  to  change  his  rules  and  adapt  them,  the 
Cardinal,  as  Ordinary  of  Orbetello,  could  approve  them  through  his  vicar- 
general.  In  effect,  notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  new  institutes 
had  been  founded  and  the  Church  had  not  opposed  them. 
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Thus,  by  authority  of  the  local  ordinary,  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  Holy  See  establishing  a  contrary  custom  abrogating  the  law  for- 
bidding new  religious  communities,  the  religious  institute  of  the  Pas- 
sion could  indeed  come  into  existence  as  a  diocesan  congregation  — 
not  an  order— entirely  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Orbetello-Trois  Fon- 
taines. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  Paul  and  Cardinal  Altieri  was 
not  to  be  resolved  for  another  5  years.  The  Cardinal  would  not  sup- 
port the  rule  without  certain  changes,  and  Paul  did  not  consider  it  a 
propitious  time  to  oppose  the  Cardinal.  Paul  went  about  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  congregation,  taking  on  the  hermitage  at  Monte 
Aigentaro  as  the  first  foundation  of  the  congregation.  Cardinal  Al- 
tieri did  secure  the  permission  needed  to  establish  the  small  band  at 
Monte  Argentaro,  and  to  have  the  church  there  blessed. 

Approval  of  the  Rule  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV  (1741) 

Paul's  friendship  with  Cardinal  Rezzonico  provided  the  opportu- 
nity for  him  to  submit  his  rule  to  the  Holy  See  for  approval.  Cardinal 
Rezzonico  proposed  to  the  Holy  Father  that  the  rule  be  first  studied 
by  a  special  commission,  rather  than  directly  by  the  Congregation  for 
Bishops  and  Regulars.  Pope  Benedict  XIV  thereupon  appointed  Car- 
dinals Rezzonico,  Corradini  and  Garagni  to  review  the  rule. 

Only  Garagni  opposed  the  rule,  as  too  strict  and  unable  to  support 
a  lifelong  dedication,  but  his  attitude  changed  through  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Paul  of  the  Cross.  The  commission  votum  of  April  30, 
1741,  therefore,  was  in  favor  of  a  rescript  of  approbation:  "The  Com- 
mission strongly  counsels  His  Holiness  to  approve  the  rules  of  the 
congregation  since  its  particular  purpose  is  to  give  missions  [donner  des 
missions]  especially  in  regions  with  unhealthy  climates."  On  May  13, 
1741,  Pope  Benedict  XIV  ordered  the  rescript  to  be  prepared,  and  he 
signed  it  on  May  15,  1741. 

The  draft  which  was  presented  to  Altieri  in  1736  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  approved  text.  There  are  some  changes  however  which  show 
the  accommodation  made  by  Paul  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  appro- 
bation. He  added  six  paragraphs  to  describe  the  work  of  the  congre- 
gation as  the  preaching  of  missions.  The  votum  of  the  examining  com- 
mission had  explicitly  mentioned  the  missions  as  the  work  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  also  expanded  some  of  the  penitential  practices  of  the 
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community.  The  congregation,  wherever  established,  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  local  bishop,  even  though  Paul  hoped  eventually  to  make 
the  congregation  absolutely  exempt  from  the  local  bishop,  except  in 
matters  touching  the  care  of  souls.  Paul  was  not  satisfied  that  the  new 
text  spoke  only  of  simple  vows.  He  wanted  his  religious  to  take  sol- 
emn vows  at  the  end  of  5  years  of  simple  profession.  Clearly,  Paul 
perceived  an  apostolic  community,  living  a  strictly  penitential  and 
prayerful  common  life,  which  would  be  on  a  par  with  autonomous  re- 
ligious communities,  the  exempt  religious  orders  with  solemn  vows. 
As  approved  in  1741,  the  congregation  did  not  achieve  such  a  status. 

Approval  of  the  Rule  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV  (1746) 

After  approval  in  1741  the  congregation  soon  established  two  more 
houses.  A  complex  legal  dispute  then  arose  between  the  fledgling  con- 
gregation and  the  mendicant  monasteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Vetralla 
and  Soriano.  In  both  places  the  townspeople  had  invited  the  Passion- 
ist  missionaries  to  provide  spiritual  care  and  to  establish  a  house. 

The  mendicants  objected  that  their  own  interests  and  rights  were 
jeopardized,  and  that  the  new  religious  could  not  be  supported  by  the 
resources  of  the  locale.  The  resolution  of  this  conflict  involved  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council's  prohibition  of  new  or- 
ders, and  the  requirement  that  mendicant  religious  houses  not  be  es- 
tablished within  four  milicfi  of  each  other.  With  regard  to  the  legal  ob- 
jections, it  was  argued  that  prohibition  about  religious  houses  having 
twelve  members  applied  to  orders  only,  not  to  religious  congrega- 
tions; and  that  the  prohibition  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  is  similarly  a 
proscription  of  new  orders  and  not  of  religious  congregations  subject 
to  the  local  bishop.  The  testimony  of  the  people  was  significant  since 
they  offered  evidence  that  the  mendicants  opposed  to  the  new  congre- 
gation were  living  quite  comfortably  from  their  alms;5  and  that  the 
economy  of  the  area  was  capable  of  supporting  the  new  foundation. 

In  seeking  approbation  of  the  congregation  in  1746,  Paul  of  the 
Cross  wanted  the  right  to  issue  dimissorial  letters  of  ordination  for 
clerical  members  of  the  congregation,  and  the  right  to  have  them  or- 
dained to  the  title  of  poverty.  This  permission  had  not  yet  been  grant- 
ed, although  sought  repeatedly  in  the  past.  Heretofore  ordinations 
had  been  permitted  by  special  grant  of  the  Holy  See  upon  request. 
Benedict  XIV  appointed  the  Cardinals  Gentili,  Gerolami  and  Besozzi 
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to  study  the  rule  as  well  as  the  petition  for  unlimited  right  to  issue 
dimissorials  and  to  receive  solemn  vows.  The  commission  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  approval,  without  the  right  to  ordinations  and  without  solemn 
vows. 

Approval  was  given  by  the  brief  Ad  Pastoralis  Dignitatis  Fastigium, 
April  18,  1746.  Paul  noted:  "This  has  not  changed  anything  essential. 
God  knows  how  careful  I  have  been  about  that.  Our  congregation  has 
been  truly  inspired  by  God  and  He  has  brought  me  here.  .  .  ." 
(LETT,  vol.  II,  p.  70.) 

There  is  a  change  evident  in  the  tenor  of  the  rule:  it  is  in  latin  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  expressed  in  more  juridical  than  exhortatory  lan- 
guage, and  the  legal  requirements  for  postulancy,  formation,  the 
meaning  of  poverty,  and  the  government  of  the  institute  are  much 
more  developed,  more  detailed.  The  exemption  which  Paul  had  sought 
was  conceded  in  part:  those  houses  with  more  than  twelve  religious  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  local  ordinary,  except  for  the  cura  animarum;  houses 
with  less  than  twelve  religious  are  subject  to  the  local  bishop. 

Through  this  compromise,  the  congregation  was  shaped  by  the 
canon  law  of  the  time  in  the  matter  of  postulancy,  formation,  and  re- 
lationship to  the  local  ordinary.  Paul  still  believed  that  once  his  con- 
gregation had  grown  sufficiently,  it  would  be  able  to  secure  both  a 
right  to  ordinations  and  solemn  vows  with  exemption. 

Right  to  Found  Religious  Houses  with  Permission  of  the  Ordinary 
(April  22,  1750) 

The  dispute  over  the  founding  of  the  new  houses  of  the  congrega- 
tion against  the  objections  of  established  mendicant  orders  was  not  re- 
solved until  April  22,  1750,  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV  approved  the 
decision  of  the  special  commission  set  up  to  study  the  case.  After  the 
approbation  of  1746,  houses  were  begun  in  Ceccano  (January  14, 
1748),  Toscanella  (March  24,  1748),  Terracina  (April  21,  1748),  and 
negotiations  undertaken  at  Falvaterra  (April  22,  1748).  Each  of  these 
houses  was  challenged  by  the  mendicants  because  of  the  restriction 
which  they  claimed  limited  the  building  of  a  new  religious  house  with- 
in a  specific  distance  from  another. 

Toscanella  was  founded  with  the  direct  intervention  of  Benedict 
XIV  through  motu  proprio  issued  in  response  to  the  objections  of  the 
mendicants.  Terracina  was  founded  with  the  consent  of  the  neighbor- 
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ing  Dominicans  and  Conventuals.6  In  Falvaterra  difficulties  were  an- 
ticipated, and  another  motu  proprio  was  secured  from  Benedict  XIV. 
An  initial  protest  to  the  Holy  See  resulted  in  an  injunction  from  the 
Apostolic  Chancery  on  July  21,  1748,  against  continued  building 
while  the  matter  was  investigated. 

The  response  to  the  plight  of  the  Passionists  is  from  every  level  of 
society.  The  people  of  Paliano  wrote  assuring  support  for  the  mendi- 
cants and  the  new  congregation,  given  the  spiritual  need  they  had  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Passionists.  An  employee  of  the  Capuchins  testi- 
fied that  the  life-style  of  the  monastery  was  high  enough  to  support 
twice  as  many  religious  as  were  there.  The  citizens  of  Ceccano  got  a 
surveyor  to  verify  the  distances  involved  in  the  conflict  over  location; 
the  new  monastery  was  in  fact  outside  the  prescribed  limits. 

A  rescript  of  January  2,  1749,  established  a  special  commission  to 
look  into  the  questions  regarding  the  new  congregation  and  the  erec- 
tion of  its  houses.  On  April  28,  1749,  the  commission  met.  The  com- 
mission determined  that:  the  law  regarding  the  propinquity  of  build- 
ings applies  only  to  orders,  the  Passionists  are  a  congregation;  once 
the  Holy  See  approves  an  institute,  it  may  build  houses  with  the  ap- 
proval of  only  the  local  bishop;  the  limits  of  distance  apply  just  to  the 
choice  of  a  location,  not  the  right  to  establish  a  house;  legislation  with 
regard  to  mendicants  does  not  apply  to  the  Passionists  who  do  not 
seek  alms  from  door  to  door,  but  live  on  the  free  will  offerings  of  the 
people;  should  they  desire  to  quest,  the  local  ordinary  could  give  the 
requisite  permission. 
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Before  making  a  final  judgment,  the  commission  asked  for  testimo- 
nials from  the  bishops  involved.  Thus  another  year  passed  before  the 
decision  was  made  on  April  7,  1750.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  pre- 
sented: the  Passionists  were  welcomed  where  founded  and  their  min- 
istry valued;  the  locales  have  sufficient  resources  to  support  them;  the 
Passionists  observe  strict  poverty  and  live  on  the  free  will  offerings  of 
the  faithful;  they  even  give  away  what  alms  are  not  used  every  3 
months.  The  judgment  was  then  given  in  favor  of  the  Passionists  and 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  approved  it  on  April  22,  1750. 

As  a  result  of  these  determinations,  the  congregation  was  able  to 
grow  with  a  greater  liberty  in  a  land  well  populated  by  mendicant  or- 
ders. The  reputation  of  the  congregation  was  enhanced  by  the  thor- 
ough study  conducted  of  its  life,  ministry,  and  spirit. 

Solemn  Approbation  by  Papal  Bull,  November  16,  1769 

The  Bull  Supremi  Apostolatus  is  significant  because  it  granted  the  de- 
finitive approbation  which  Paul  sought  for  the  congregation  and  for 
the  rule.  It  settled  several  legal  issues  which  had  inhibited  the  growth 
of  the  congregation  during  the  preceding  49  years,  i.e.,  solemn  vows, 
exemption,  and  ordinations. 

While  solemn  vows  were  not  granted,  the  Holy  Father  gave  the 
Passionists  the  rights  and  privileges  of  religious  orders.  Without  tak- 
ing solemn  vows  the  Passionists  enjoyed  their  effects.  Thus  the  con- 
gregation specifically  received  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  local 
ordinary.  The  grant  is  significant  because  during  the  preceding  pon- 
tificate of  Clement  XIII,  it  had  been  severely  restricted.  Supremi  Apos- 
tolatus thus  began  the  practice  of  exempting  religious  congregations. 
This  bull  proved  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Redemptorist  congregation's 
claim  of  exemption.7  Another  effect  of  the  granting  of  solemn  vows 
would  have  been  the  right  to  ordain  to  the  title  of  "poverty."  This  right 
also  was  granted  to  the  Passionists  by  the  Bull. 

Even  though  the  previous  papal  approbations  of  1741  and  1746  had 
raised  the  congregation  to  the  level  of  a  true  religious  institute  in  the 
Church,  the  final  approbation  marked  the  confirmation  of  the  insti- 
tute. Previously  only  the  rule  had  been  approved. 

Approbation  by  the  Bull  Praeclara  Virtutum  Exempla  (1775) 

Shortly  before  Paul  died,  he  was  visited  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  Paul  took 
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the  opportunity  of  asking  that  the  congregation  once  more  receive  the 
definitive  approbation  of  the  Church.  As  a  favor  to  one  who  had 
spent  more  than  72  years  in  seeking  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God  in  estab- 
lishing the  congregation,  the  Holy  Father  issued  a  bull  of  confirma- 
tion. This  last  approbation  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  canonical 
status  of  the  congregation  of  the  Passion.  It  had  been  a  lifetime  en- 
deavor for  the  mystic  and  saintly  missionary-founder,  Paul  Francis 
Daneo.  But  at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  18,  1775,  the  congrega- 
tion had  been  sufficiently  established  in  law  to  provide  it  with  the  sta- 
bility of  structure  and  suitability  of  rule  to  enable  it  to  grow  and 
spread  into  a  worldwide  congregation. 

Conclusion 

The  conclusions  which  flow  from  this  study  are  themselves  the  be- 
ginning of  further  research  because  they  indicate  to  what  extent  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  canonical  milieu  of  the  times  is  required  to 
understand  the  development  and  expression  of  a  charismatic  vision 
when  they  address  the  legal  institutions  of  their  day. 

In  this  study  the  development  of  the  vision  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
is  seen  in  the  light  of  his  endeavor  to  establish  a  new  congregation  in 
the  Church  — one  which  did  not  fit  into  the  established  categories  of 
its  day. 

Nevertheless,  Paul  Francis  Daneo  set  forth  on  a  50  year  journey, 
writing  and  rewriting  his  rule  of  life,  soliciting  comments  and  sugges- 
tions from  bishops,  cardinals,  and  the  Holy  See,  all  the  while  tending 
to  the  apostolic  life  which  the  new  congregation  would  make  its  par- 
ticular work. 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  failed  to  secure  his  goal  of  solemn  vows, 
but  he  had  gained  all  of  the  privileges  which  solemn  vows  would  have 
given. 

The  right  to  build  new  "retreats"  had  been  challenged  by  the  estab- 
lished mendicant  orders,  but  because  his  new  institute  was  neither  or- 
der nor  mendicant,  it  was  allowed  to  build  with  only  the  permission  of 
the  local  ordinary;  it  did  not  require  the  permission  of  the  neighbor- 
ing mendicant  monasteries. 

These  remarks  conclude  with  the  assertion  that  whenever  charis- 
matic intuition  in  the  Church  is  integrated  with  the  ecclesial  adminis- 
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tration  of  law,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  enriches  the  Church  through 
the  charisms  of  prophecy  and  administration.  Thus,  the  Church  con- 
tinues in  history  as  the  living  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  source  of  life  for 
all  who  live  in  its  spirit. 


FOOTNOTES 

The  popes  of  the  period  are:  Clement  XI  (1700-1721);  Innocent 
XIII  (1721-1724);  Benedict  XIII -Dominican  (1724-1730); 
Clement  XII  (1730-1740);  Benedict  XIV  (1740-1758);  Clement 
XIII  (1758-1769);  Clement  XIV -Franciscan  (1769-1774);  Pius 
VI  (1775-1799). 

This  summary  is  based  principally  on  the  works  of:  Hilarion  Van 
Laer,  C.P.,  Saint  Paul  de  la  Croix  et  le  Saint  Siege,  Teramo,  1957, 
and  Enrico  Zoffoli,  C.P.,  San  Paolo  della  Croce,  Roma,  1962. 
Fabiano  Giorgini,  C.P. ,  Regulae  et  Constitutiones  Congregationis  Sanc- 
tissimae  Crucis  et  Passionis  Domini  Nostrijesu  Christi:  Fontes  Histori- 
cae  Congregationis  Passionis,  1,  Roma,  1958,  p.  152.  Bishop 
Cavalieri  conceives  of  the  work  of  Paul  as  both  to  establish  an  in- 
stitute which  is  clerical,  and  which  will,  like  the  orders  having  sol- 
emn vows,  live  under  an  absolute  poverty,  without  personal  own- 
ership. 

He,  therefore,  poses  the  objections  that  reflect  this:  1)  it  is  not 
in  the  ordinary's  power  to  admit  such  "religious"  to  holy  orders  be- 
cause they  have  no  title  as  yet  from  the  new  institute  —  it  requires 
papal  approbation;  2)  no  priest  may  join  the  institute  since  the 
rule  proposed  would  require  him  to  give  up  his  title  of  ordination 
—  and  the  congregation  would  not  be  able  to  provide  him  with  an- 
other; 3)  abandoning  a  benefice  by  resigning  his  title  would  make 
the  cleric  subject  to  a  suspension.  Therefore,  Cavalieri  suggests 
that  the  congregation  find  a  benevolent  bishop,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Holy  See  allow  Paul  to  accept  members  with  simple 
vows,  and  ordain  members  to  the  title  of  poverty.  This  apparent 
contradiction  — simple  vows,  with  title  of  poverty  — is  discussed  as 
having  precedents  at  this  time  in  Zoffoli,  op.  cit.,  pp.  300-301. 
Van  Laer  gives  the  distance  of  le  mille  romain  as  1,460  meters,  op. 
cit.,  n.  44,  p.  79. 
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The  witness  was  one  Giuseppe  Riccardi,  quoted  as  saying  that 
from  the  revenues  of  the  religious  twice  the  number  could  be  satis- 
factorily nourished.  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

This  is  the  privilegium  cannarum,  established  by  Pope  Clement  VIII 
on  July  23,  1603,  by  which  the  permission  of  neighboring  mendi- 
cant orders  was  required  before  an  ordinary  could  establish  a  new 
foundation  nearby.  See  Clement  VIII,  Quoniam  (July  23,  1603), 
Bull.  Rom.,  torn.  V,  part.  Ill,  p.  14;  Ibid.,  pp.  66-67. 
See  Edward  Gilbert,  Redemptorist  Exemption,  Catholic  University 
of  America  Canon  Law  Studies,  n.  464,  Washington,  1968.  See 
Article  II,  "The  Source:  Passionist  Exemption."  pp.  45-46.  He 
cites  both  the  briefs  Pastoralis,  which  in  1746  recognized  the 
exemption  of  the  houses  from  the  local  ordinary,  and  Supremi 
Apostolatus,  which  declared  the  congregation  itself  exempt.  The 
exemption  was  confirmed  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Clergy,  September  21,  1741,  as  cited  in  Joachim  De  Sanctis,  De 
Exemptione  Ecclesiarum  Congregationis  Passionis  a  Visitatione  Ordinarii 
Loci,  Roma,  1954,  pp.  vii-viii. 


The  Reverend  Arthur  Carrillo,  C.P.,  is  currently  at  the  University  of  St. 
Thomas  (the  Angelicum)  in  Rome,  pursuing  canon  law  studies.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  Hispanic  ministry  the  past  number  of  years,  first  on  the  west  coast  and 
then  later  in  the  southwest.  His  article  represents  the  third  chapter  of  a  disserta- 
tion submitted  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington,  DC. 
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JEROME  M.  VEREB,  C.P. 


The  Preaching  of 
the  Passion  in  17th 
Century  England:  An 
Ecumenical  Context 


Introduction 

The  members  of  the  Passionist  congregation  have  always  been 
aware  of  the  love  of  their  founder,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  for  England. 
His  diary  of  the  long  retreat  of  1720  twice  mentions  his  anxiety  over 
the  separation  of  the  English  people  from  the  Roman  communion. 
No  one  knows  how  his  initial  interest  in  the  destiny  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England  was  sparked;  perhaps  in  his  youth  he  heard  stories 
of  those  who  were  put  to  death  under  Elizabeth  I  and  the  early  Stuarts 
for  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  Nonetheless,  Dominic  Barberi,  the  first 
Passionist  to  go  to  England  and  the  priest  who  was  to  receive  John 
Henry  Newman  into  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  height  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  records  in  his  preface  to  Strambi's  Life  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  that  one  day  in  his  later  life,  Paul  was  greatly  consoled  by  a 
mystical  experience,  during  which  he  saw  his  future  disciples  not  only 
wearing  the  habit  of  the  Passion  in  Britain,  but  also  preaching  about 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  to  the  English  people.1  Since  both  these  things 
—  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  and  the  eventual  reunion  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  with  that  of  Rome  — were  of  prime  importance  to  this 
mystic  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we  undertake  to  examine  here 
briefly  the  religious  and  social  context  of  the  preaching  of  the  Passion 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  which  Paul  was  born. 
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Early  18th  Century  Religion 

Seventeenth  century  England  was  both  sectarian  and  ecumenical 
in  religious  outlook.  The  forces  unleashed  by  Henry  VIII's  Act  of  Su- 
premacy of  1534  worked  themselves  into  a  mighty  whirlwind  which 
little  more  than  a  century  later  resulted  in  civil  war  and  the  execution 
of  Charles  I  in  1649.  Many  elements  were  involved,  including  not 
only  new  theological  ideas  and  spiritual  movements  from  the  conti- 
nent, but  also  a  fierce  sense  of  national  identity,  crystallized  through 
reformation  politics,  the  cultivation  of  the  humanities  in  the  univer- 
sity with  a  new  intensity,  and  the  political  emergence  of  the  gentry 
with  their  economic  and  social  interests. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  J.  P.  Kenyon  that  the  position  of  the  gentry  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  crown  from  the  Tudors  to  the  Stuarts  pro- 
vides the  key  to  understanding  English  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
early  17th  century,  and  that  Puritanism  is  in  fact  a  "politico-religious 
phenomenon."2  As  Henry  VIII's  regime  began,  two  major  pillars 
supported  the  soon-to-be  forgotten  medieval  structure,  the  altar  and 
the  throne.  The  fact  that  the  first  of  these  was  virtually  removed  by 
separation  from  Rome  was  hidden  by  the  king's  personality  and  by 
his  "unique  capacity  for  focusing  authority."3  Edward  VI  and  Eliza- 
beth exposed  the  phenomenon  and  the  majority  of  Elizabethans  ac- 
cepted the  Church  as  a  spiritual  branch  of  the  state.  Yet  many  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  this  position.  Embracing  the  Protestantism  of 
the  continent,  they  felt  that  neither  Church  nor  state  should  stand  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  God.  The  role  of  minister,  furthermore,  was 
that  of  a  well-educated  teacher  who  could  proclaim  the  word  of  God; 
he  could  not  mediate  for  the  faithful  at  the  altar.  This  conception  of 
the  Church  and  its  institutions  became  the  foundation  of  Puritanism. 

From  the  1580s  until  the  time  of  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  slow  but  steady  growth  of  "presbyterianism"  and 
the  decline  of  the  gentry's  support  for  the  established  Church.  Yet 
they  were  wary  of  both  the  Anglican  divines  and  the  reformist  clergy. 
In  fact,  the  gentry  were  becoming  increasingly  anticlerical;  they 
feared  a  strong,  nationally  dominant  Church  in  which  the  minister, 
rather  than  the  holder  of  the  estate,  would  have  the  final  say.  Says 
Kenyon,  "A  church  which  was  independent  of  crown  and  parliament 
alike  would  merely  weaken  their  own  social  position  .  .  ."4  In  short, 
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the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  seems  to  have  been  one  grand  ex- 
periment during  which  the  gentry  attempted  to  manipulate  the 
Church  structure  for  an  optimum  of  benefit  for  their  class.  But  de- 
spite their  contribution  to  the  Civil  War,  it  was  not  until  1660  and  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  that  a  gentry-dominated,  parliament- 
controlled,  national  Church  was  to  be  achieved  and  confirmed. 

If  the  early  Puritans  and  Separationists  expected  to  find  support  for 
their  position  from  James  I  on  his  succession  to  the  throne  in  1603, 
they  were  sadly  mistaken.  Raised  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scot- 
land rather  than  by  his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  James  was  only 
too  happy  to  throw  off  the  narrow  Calvinist  mores  of  his  youth  and  he 
eagerly  supported  the  place  of  bishops  in  both  the  Church  and  his  ad- 
ministration. In  turn,  he  also  found  firm  support  from  them  for  his 
theory  of  absolute  monarchy  which  he  expressed  in  his  book,  the  Ba- 
silicon  Down,  of  1603.  In  fact,  early  in  1569,  as  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
he  imposed  titular  bishops  on  the  Kirk,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects. 

Perhaps  his  position  as  ruler  of  two  countries,  each  with  a  radically 
different  religious  polity,  impelled  James  to  an  incipient  form  of  ecu- 
menism. With  the  somewhat  troubled  political  situation  on  the  conti- 
nent in  the  first  decade  of  the  17th  century,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
seeing  new  alliances  formed  through  the  marriages  of  his  children, 
James  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  greater  religious  as  well  as  political 
unity  among  the  nation-states  of  Europe.  Remaining  firmly  commit- 
ted to  his  Protestantism,  he  began  to  make  sketchy  drafts  for  a  grand 
council,  called  to  effect  a  greater  religious  solidarity,  and  over  which 
he  and  the  Pope  would  jointly  preside.  Needless  to  say,  these  plans 
came  to  nothing.5 

As  the  Puritan  position  began  to  grow  stronger  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  the  established  Church  seems  to  have  grown  closer  to 
Rome  in  some  respects.  For  example,  a  greater  emphasis  was  placed 
in  Anglicanism  on  the  importance  of  liturgical  ceremonial,  and  seri- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  clear  theology  of  the  Church.  Just 
prior  to  the  death  of  James,  William  Laud  carried  on  his  famous  con- 
troversy with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  over  the  nature  of  belief.  When  Laud 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1633,  he  was  offered  a  Car- 
dinal's hat,  presumably  in  the  hope  that  he  would  lead  the  English 
people  back  into  union  with  Rome.  Though  he  rejected  the  Pope's  of- 
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fer,  the  Puritans  accused  Laud  of  selling  out  to  popery  and  he,  in 
turn,  set  out  on  the  hard-line  policy  of  suppressing  Puritan  preachers 
and  lectureships. 


In  the  Riddell  Lectures  of  1969,  Christopher  Hill  has  examined  the 
use  of  the  word,  "antichrist,"  in  the  period  focusing  around  the  Eng- 
lish civil  war.6  The  term,  which  has  New  Testament  origins,  refers 
to  the  Apocalyptic  "beast,"  the  very  symbol  of  evil  and  opposition  to 
the  Gospel  which  will  appear  before  the  return  of  Jesus  at  the  end  of 
time.  Prior  to  1640,  as  a  result  of  reformation  polemic,  "antichrist" 
was  used  in  England  as  an  epithet  to  be  hurled  against  the  papacy  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  With  the  rising  influence  of  Puritans, 
the  term  was  widened  to  include  even  the  bishops  of  the  English 
Church.  When  Laud  was  executed  in  1645  and  the  king  beheaded  4 
years  later,  the  bishops  hurried  off  to  the  continent  to  preserve  their 
lives.  As  they  did  so  they  were  taunted  with  cries  like,  "So  many  Lord 
bishops  ...  so  many  antichrists."7  Eventually  this  view  was  widely 
held:  that  the  entire  government  of  the  Church  of  England  was  anti- 
christian  because  it  was  institutional,  just  as  were  the  wearing  of  vest- 
ments, all  ceremonies,  and  the  presence  in  the  polity  of  clergy  who 
did  not  preach. 

Hill  raises  a  very  important  point:  "In  an  age  when  every  English- 
man was  automatically  a  member  of  the  state  church,  when  unifor- 
mity in  religion  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  state,  it 
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was  thus  no  laughing  matter  to  see  Antichrist  not  safely  distant  in 
Rome,  but  in  Canterbury  and  indeed  in  every  parish  in  the  country."8 
If  the  laity  had  great  problems  of  identity,  all  the  greater  were  those  of 
the  clergy  who  had  fled  to  France.  Here  again  it  is  possible  to  detect 
some  efforts  towards  ecumenism,  for  many  looked  to  Rome  for  some 
light  in  the  possible  solution  to  their  problems. 

During  the  1650s  Charles  II's  chaplain,  Richard  Steward,  joined 
by  Sir  George  Ratcliffe,-  began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  reunion 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  possible  that  these  efforts  were 
actively  encouraged  by  the  exiled  heir  to  the  throne.  His  mother,  the 
French-born  queen  Henrietta-Marie,  was,  after  all,  herself  a  Roman 
Catholic.  And  there  were  other  reasons  as  well.  Says  Kenyon, 
"[Charles]  admired  the  Roman  church;  his  debt  to  the  papists  who 
had  saved  his  life  after  Worcester  (1651)  was  one  of  the  few  personal 
obligations  he  scrupulously  and  consistently  honored,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  his  Bourbon  relatives  undoubtedly  convinced  him  that  Catholi- 
cism was  the  only  decent  religion  for  princes  to  die  in."9  Consequent- 
ly, in  the  middle  decade  of  the  17th  century,  the  Anglican  refugees 
examined  the  French  brand  of  Catholicism,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
english  editions  of  Gallican  and  Jansenist  writings  was  published  in 
France.  H.  Hammond,  the  theologian  responsible  for  the  transla- 
tions, supposed  that  the  Anglican  conception  of  a  national  Church 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  Gallican  model.  In  fact,  even  though  the 
Anglicans  and  Gallicans  remained  separate,  there  was  eventually  to 
be  a  kinship  between  the  English  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Gallicans 
for  a  long  time  to  come.10 

Meanwhile,  Bishop  J.  Cosin,  one  of  the  emigres,  began  to  conduct 
a  dialogue  of  sorts  with  Father  Robinson,  the  local  prior  of  a  refugee 
English  Benedictine  community  on  the  continent.  The  two  main  sub- 
jects of  their  discussion  were  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  and 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders.  The  study  of  patristics  became  a  valu- 
able tool  in  their  talks,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  very  often 
cited  either  to  clarify  the  question  or  to  provide  the  final  word  in  a  dis- 
pute, a  pattern  that  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  19th  century  at  the  time 
of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Cosin,  himself  a  capable  patristics  scholar, 
produced  a  remarkable  history  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
He  died,  however,  before  he  could  complete  his  work  on  ordination. 
This  type  of  discussion  was  to  continue  for  some  time  after  the  resto- 
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ration  of  the  monarchy,  only  to  die  around  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  House  of  Hanover. 

Once  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  Charles  II  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  Uniformity  Act  of  1662  and  was  afraid  to  embrace  Catholi- 
cism openly;  scholars  are  generally  agreed  that  he  became  a  Catholic 
on  his  deathbed.  His  successor  and  brother,  James  II,  formerly  Duke 
of  York,  was  already  a  Catholic  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  However, 
he  saw  the  defeat  of  any  ecumenical  efforts  as  well  as  his  own  cause, 
partly  as  a  result  of  his  erratic  behavior.  He  was  forced  from  the 
throne  in  1688.  Active  dialogue  between  Roman  Catholics  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  again  to  take  place  on  any  no- 
table scale  until  the  Malines  Conversations  were  begun  in  December, 
1921. 

The  Preaching  of  the  Passion 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  and  religious  upheaval  two  distinct 
styles  of  preaching,  and  indeed  of  spirituality,  are  apparent  in  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Since  the  reformation,  An- 
glican preachers  had  taken  full  advantage  of  developments  in  the  eng- 
lish  language  to  spark  the  imagination  of  their  listeners.  Their  major 
theme  was  the  Incarnation,  and  their  purpose  was  to  evoke  sheer 
wonder  at  the  humility  of  the  Divine  condescension.  In  his  monu- 
mental Worship  and  Theology  in  England,  Horton  Davies  speaks  of  the 
Incarnation  as  assuming  at  this  time  the  role  of  "Sacrament  of  the  lov- 
ing God."11  Not  only  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  but  each  scene 
and  event  of  the  life  of  Christ  was  brought  into  the  reverent  focus  of 
preaching  and  prayer.  Meditation  was  encouraged,  to  call  forth  deep 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  love  of  God,  as  shown  in 
Christ.  Besides  the  parallel  with  certain  methods  of  contemplation 
which  were  being  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  counter-reformation  on 
the  continent,  notably  the  Ignatian  and  Theresian,  there  seems  also 
to  be  a  definite  continuity  here  with  the  mysticism  of  late  medieval 
England,  as  found  in  Walter  Hilton,  Margery  Kempe  and  Julian  of 
Norwich.  Indeed,  even  in  the  19th  century  Newman  seems  to  have 
manifested  the  same  tendency  towards  emphasizing  the  affective  side 
of  faith,  when  he  selected  the  motto  for  his  coat  of  arms,  Cor  ad  Cor 
Loquitur. 
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During  the  time  of  the  Caroline  divines,  two  further  elements  can 
be  detected  in  Anglican  preaching.  First,  there  was  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  "do  theology"  in  the  sermon  itself,  i.e.,  to  appeal  to  reason  as 
well  as  to  the  emotions.  This  had  great  appeal  to  the  people  in  the 
pews,  for  whether  they  were  illiterate  or  leisured,  they  had  become 
greatly  interested  in  theological  topics.  Martin  Thornton  has  written, 
"Not  without  reason,  the  seventeenth  century  is  regarded  as  the  gold- 
en age  of  Anglican  preaching  .  .  ,"12  Bishop  H.  R.  McAdoo  elabo- 
rates: 

Some  of  the  choicest  divinity  of  the  age  is  scattered  up  and  down  the  many 
volumes  of  sermons  from  this  period  when  theology  was  as  common  a  topic  of 
conversation  as  association  football  is  today  .  .  .  Particular  events  evoked  dif- 
ferent treatises  and  theologians  wrote  to  supply  the  present  demand  or  be- 
cause events  require  theological  explanations.13 

Secondly,  there  was  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  affective  devotion  as 
an  end  in  itself  to  a  more  active  Christianity,  and  to  a  greater  fervor 
in  the  practical  duties  of  everyday  life.  Imagery  became  still  more  viv- 
id and  realistic,  and  preaching  tended  now  to  be  rooted  in  the  liturgy. 
Jesus  was  presented  as  a  figure  not  only  to  be  contemplated  but  to  be 
imitated. 

The  Puritan  style  of  preaching,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  differ- 
ent. They  rejected  the  Christian  year,  since,  in  their  view,  the  pleth- 
ora of  saints'  days  hid  the  true  meaning  of  the  position  of  Jesus  in  the 
life  of  the  elect.  Thrown  out  along  with  these  feasts  were  even  the  days 
commemorating  events  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  place  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  no  longer  mentioned.  Puritan  preachers 
tended  to  center  their  sermons  around  the  Ascension  and  the  sending 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  placing  their  emphasis  on  the  Christ  of  glory  rath- 
er than  on  the  Incarnation.  The  Pauline  epistles  replaced  the  Gospels 
as  the  text  from  which  preaching  was  drawn;  always  the  battle  for  sal- 
vation within  the  individual  soul  was  the  principal  theme.  The  Puri- 
tans looked  upon  any  retrospective  consideration  of  the  past,  even 
events  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  Consequent- 
ly, the  style  of  preaching  was  simple  and  direct.  The  goal  was  to  incite 
aspirations  of  obedience  to  Christ,  the  captain  of  the  battle.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  English  civil  war  was  a  model  of  Puritan  spirtuality. 
Davies  comments  on  the  different  styles  of  approach: 
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Ultimately  the  difference  of  style  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Puritan  was 
the  difference  between  life  as  a  pilgrimage  toward  the  shining  towers  of  heav- 
en glimpsed  mystically  as  the  clouds  part,  and  life  as  a  fighting  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  with  the  courage  of  obedience  empowered  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 14 


The  Anglicans,  then,  looked  upon  the  Christian  life  christologically 
as  the  "recapitulation  of  the  main  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  ...  so 
that  in  him  the  Biblical  promise  'if  we  suffer  with  Him  we  shall  reign 
with  Him'  is  fulfilled."15  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  Puritan  style,  the 
preaching  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  had  a  definite  place. 

Foremost  among  both  Jacobean  and  Caroline  preachers  of  the  Pas- 
sion in  the  Church  of  England  is  the  poet,  John  Donne  (1572-1631). 
The  power  of  his  choice  of  words  in  the  description  of  Jesus'  agony 
can  move  the  reader  who  will  take  the  time  to  speak  them  aloud, 
almost  4  centuries  later.  His  style  is  that  of  simple  contrast. 


I  see  those  hands  stretched  out,  that  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  those  feet 
racked,  to  which  they  that  racked  them  are  foot-stooles;  I  heare  him,  from 
whom  his  nearest  friends  fled,  pray  for  his  enemies,  and  whom  his  father  for- 
sooke,  not  forsake  his  brethren;  I  see  him  that  cloathes  this  body  with  his  crea- 
tures, or  else  it  would  wither,  and  cloathes  this  soule  with  his  Righteousness, 
or  else  it  would  perish,  hang  naked  upon  the  Crosse;  and  him  that  is  the 
Fountain  of  the  Water  of  Life  cry  out,  He  thirsts  .  .  .16 


Donne  had  strong  Roman  Catholic  connections.  Born  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  iron-monger,  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  the  poet  and  classi- 
cal scholar,  Jasper  Heywood,  who  became  second  superior  of  the  Je- 
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suit  mission  in  England.  Through  his  mother's  family  too  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Thomas  More.  Donne's  youth  was  spent  seeking  a  secure 
position  in  the  British  world  of  affairs.  His  secret  marriage  to  the  rel- 
ative of  his  employer  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to  his  legal  career.  He 
became  an  Anglican  sometime  before  1600,  but  declined  to  take  or- 
ders until  1615.  His  first  surviving  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  that  same  year.  In  1621  he  became  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  and  for  10  years  held  the  congregation  spellbound  with  the 
power  of  his  preaching,  becoming  the  most  popular  pulpit  preacher  in 
England.  As  he  grew  older,  his  religious  sonnets  and  sermons  indicate 
a  deepening  repentance  for  the  recklessness  of  his  youth. 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  penance,  combined  with  his  personal  under- 
standing of  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  which  makes  his  last  sermon  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1631,  important  in  the  history  of  English  spirituality. 
Donne  lived  through  a  difficult  time  in  English  history  when  medi- 
eval society  was  collapsing  without  a  clearly  understood  replacement. 
He  used  the  Passion  to  judge  not  only  his  personal  motives,  but  the 
life  styles  of  his  listeners  as  well.  The  sermon,  entitled  "Death's  Duel," 
speaks  of  human  vanity  and  the  salvation  from  it  which  only  God  can 
offer.  When  one  confronts  his  own  death,  one  sees  truth  for  the  first 
time.  Yet,  if  one  looks  closer,  he  sees  he  has  confronted  it  many  times, 
for,  after  all,  life  is  a  series  of  deaths.  And  in  the  midst  of  death,  salva- 
tion comes.  It  is  Trinitarian:  the  Father  offers  salvation  from  ultimate 
death  to  man;  the  Holy  Ghost  consoles  with  the  gift  of  peace  while  the 
individual  is  yet  facing  his  destiny;  the  Son  redeems  man  in  mercy  for 
"he  has  taken  the  issues  of  death  upon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  our 
salvation,  and  the  only  road  from  earthly  misery  to  heavenly  glorifi- 
cation is  the  way  of  death  by  the  Cross."17 

The  Passion  of  Jesus  is  the  promise  of  mercy,  but  it  is  also  a  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  sincerity  of  the  Christian's  own  belief.  Donne  in- 
vites his  listeners  to  trace  back  the  past  day  in  their  lives  to  see  if  there 
is  any  correspondence  to  the  last  day  of  Jesus'  life.  Have  they  become 
reconciled  with  their  enemies,  even  in  the  face  of  doom,  as  Jesus  did 
with  Judas?  Have  they  fervently  prayed  for  a  long  time  with  worthy 
intentions  that  go  beyond  personal  gain?  Have  they  wept  tears  of  re- 
pentance at  prayer;  have  they  accepted  the  pain  of  humiliation  which 
accompanies  the  faith  of  the  true  believer?  Jesus'  example  of  all  of 
these  things  is  paramount  for  it  is  not  only  an  example  — the  perfect 
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example  for  man  — but  it  is  also  the  means  of  man's  salvation.  Donne 
concludes: 

There  we  leave  you  in  that  blessed  dependency,  to  hang  upon  him  that  hangs 
upon  the  Crosse,  there  bath  in  his  teares,  there  suck  at  his  woundes,  and  lye 
downe  in  peace  in  his  grace,  till  he  vouchsafe  you  a  resurrection,  and  an  as- 
cension into  that  Kingdom,  which  he  hath  purchased  for  you,  with  the  ines- 
timable price  of  his  incorruptible  blood.  Amen.18 

T.  S.  Eliot's  little  essay  on  Lancelot  Andrewes  is  as  much  a  criti- 
cism of  Donne  as  it  is  an  apologia  for  Andrewes.19  He  points  to  the 
personal  and  poignant  elements  in  Donne's  preaching  and  labels  his 
essential  message  as  "incommunicable."  For  his  imagery,  Eliot  scorns 
Donne  as  "the  Reverend  Billy  Sunday  of  his  time,  the  flesh-creeper, 
the  sorcerer  of  emotional  orgy."20  Whether  one  agrees  with  Eliot  or 
not  in  this  matter,  his  final  point  is  well  taken:  even  though  Andrewes 
died  in  1626,  one  year  into  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  he,  even  more  than 
Donne,  is  the  classic  example  of  Caroline  theological  preaching. 

Born  in  1555,  Andrewes  was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  He  took  a  theo- 
logical degree  from  Cambridge,  becoming  an  eminent  scholar  in 
sacred  languages,  patristics  and  the  scriptures.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  he  debated  with  Robert  Bellarmine  over  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  commission  that 
produced  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  bible,  and  himself 
translated  a  considerable  segment  of  the  Old  Testament.  Andrewes 
apparently  matched  his  scholarship  with  personal  piety  and  moral  in- 
tegrity. He  twice  refused  bishoprics  from  Elizabeth,  because  he  felt  he 
would  have  had  to  compromise  his  principles  to  obtain  them.  In  1605 
James  I  made  him  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  he  held  the  See  of  Win- 
chester when  he  died  21  years  later.  He  was  reputed  to  spend  some  5 
hours  a  day  at  prayer,  a  reputation  confirmed  by  his  Preces  Privatae. 

Eliot  rightly  praises  Andrewes'  preaching  for  three  qualities:  "or- 
donnance,  or  arrangement  and  structure,  precision  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  relevant  intensity."21  Andrewes  represents  the  new  hu- 
manism, for  his  sermons  are  Incarnation  in  content  with  emphasis  on 
Jesus'  manhood,  and  their  style  is  philological,  with  a  constant  com- 
parison of  words  from  english,  latin,  greek  and  hebrew.  The  texts  of 
his  sermons  are  so  tightly  knit  in  structure  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
extract  a  passage  from  the  context.  On  the  whole,  one  could  safely  say 
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that  they  appeal  more  to  the  mind  than  to  the  heart.  Yet,  says  Eliot, 
"When  Andrevves  begins  his  sermons,  from  beginning  to  end  you  are 
sure  that  he  is  wholly  in  his  subject,  unaware  of  anything  else,  that  his 
emotion  grows  as  he  penetrates  more  deeply  into  his  subject,  that  he 
is  finally  'alone  with  the  Alone,'  with  the  mystery  which  he  is  seeking 
to  grasp  more  and  more  firmly."22 

On  a  total  of  sixty  "christojogical"  sermons,  only  three  are  on  the 
Passion.  The  second  of  these  was  delivered  before  King  James  I  on 
Good  Friday,  1604.  His  text  is  from  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  (1:12): 
"Have  you  no  regard,  all  ye  that  pass  by  the  way?  Consider,  and  be- 
hold, if  there  were  sorrow  like  my  sorrow,  which  was  done  unto  me, 
wherewith  the  Lord  did  afflict  me  in  the  day  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath."  The  rest  of  the  sermon  is  like  an  intensive  exercise  in  sacred 
languages,  through  which  Andrewes  peels  away  verbal  nuances  like 
so  many  skins  of  an  onion.  In  point-counterpoint  fashion  he  uses  the 
terms  sicut  and  non  sicut  as  refrains  to  examine  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing like  the  drama  of  the  Passion  occurring  in  history  either  before 
or  since.  He  concludes  that  what  happens  on  Calvary  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  man  nor  of  any  evil  force,  "but  the  whole  day  itselfe,  is  said  here 
plainely,  was  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  God.  God  was  a  doer  in  it; 
Wherewith  God  hath  afflicted  me.  "23 

.  .  .  The  Cause  then  in  God,  was  wrath.  What  caused  this  wrath?  God  is  not 
wroth,  but  with  sinne;  not  grievously  wroth,  but  with  grievous  sinne.  And  in 
Christ  there  was  not  grievous  sinne,  Nay,  no  sinne  at  all.  God  did  it  (the  text 
is  plaine).  And  in  his  fierce  wrath  he  did  it.  For  what  cause?  For  God  forbid 
God  should  doe  as  did  Annas  the  high  Priest  cause  him  to  be  smitten  without 
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In  the  end,  the  listener  stands  convicted  and  can  only  be  aware  of  his 
sinfulness,  which  made  necessary  the  dramatic  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  Passion.  Eliot  comments,  "He  will  not  hesitate  to 
inflect,  even  to  play  upon  a  word  for  the  sake  of  driving  home  its 
meaning  .  .  ,"25  In  this  case  the  need  to  repent,  in  the  face  of  God's 
incomparable  act  of  redemption,  receives  all  of  Andrewes'  attention 
and  skill. 

Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691)  represents  a  different  tradition  alto- 
gether, the  Puritan  rather  than  the  Anglican  approach  to  the  Gospel. 
Throughout  the  conflicts  of  the  mid-century  he  appears  like  a  clerical 
version  of  C.  P.  Snow's  Lewis  Eliot,  who  observes  all  and  occasionally 
adds  something  of  his  own.  As  Geoffrey  Nuttal  has  shown,  his  impor- 
tance and  influence  was  not  to  be  recognized  until  the  following  cen- 
tury.26 Like  Andrewes,  Baxter  has  enjoyed  throughout  history  a  rep- 
utation for  personal  holiness  and  sincerity.  Though  he  received  an  in- 
adequate education,  his  desire  to  grow  in  faith  both  expanded  and  re- 
fined his  learning.  Like  Donne,  he  was  exposed  to  Jesuit  influence  in 
his  early  life:  his  father  allowed  him  to  use  Edmund  Bunny's  abridge- 
ment of  Robert  Person's  Book  of  Resolutions.  This  book,  the  product  of 
the  pen  of  the  first  Jesuit  superior  in  England,  was  to  remain  a  major 
source  of  devotion  throughout  his  life. 

Baxter's  career  was  checkered  indeed.  Ordained  in  1638,  he  served 
as  a  chaplain  to  the  parliamentary  forces  and  spent  most  of  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate  as  minister  and  religious  lecturer  in  the  town  of  Kid- 
derminster. In  1660  he  went  up  to  London,  there  to  serve  briefly  as 
Charles  IPs  chaplain.  He  sought  a  place  for  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
English  Church  but  was  rebuffed,  and,  when  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
not  only  refused  a  bishopric  but  left  the  Church  of  England  altogether 
in  1662.  In  1685  he  went  to  prison  for  some  months  on  a  charge  of  li- 
belling Anglicanism.  His  overall  work  is  marked  by  two  major  char- 
acteristics: first,  he  falls  in  the  plain  and  simple  style  of  the  Puritan; 
second,  he  presents  himself  as  a  common-sense  moderate  in  the  midst 
of  chaos.  This  latter  trait  allowed  him  to  become  one  of  the  very  early 
nonconformist  ecumenists,  leading  him  even  to  advocate,  at  one 
point,  intercommunion  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  despite  his  per- 
sonal distrust  of  the  papal  antichrist. 

It  was  his  horror  of  the  times  which  led  Baxter  to  this  position  and 
also  to  the  composition  of  his  The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the  Cross  of 
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Christ  (1658).  True  to  the  Puritan  tradition,  Baxter  did  not  go  out  of 
his  way  to  preach  about  Christmas  or  Good  Friday.  "There  is  not 
proof  that  ever  I  saw  that  the  Church  observed  any  of  these  days,  of 
many  hundred  years  after  Christ."27  At  another  time  he  wrote,  "I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity."28  So 
he  did  not  celebrate  Christmas.  The  Crucifying  of  the  World  is,  in  fact, 
an  ascetical  treatise  on  personal  fortification  against  evil,  written 
somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Its  lengthy  dedication  to  Thomas  Foley  is  a  clear  statement  of  Bax- 
ter's motive  in  writing  the  work.  Foley  was  the  sheriff  of  Worcester- 
shire and  the  son  of  one  of  Baxter's  benefactors.  The  content  of  the 
volume  is,  in  fact,  based  on  a  sermon  originally  preached  at  Foley's 
request.  Baxter  begins  the  dedicatory  epistle  by  praising  his  friend  as 
one  who  practices  charity  and  one  to  whom  he  can  point  as  a  con- 
cretization  of  his  preaching.  But  there  are  others  who  are  not  worthy 
of  such  praise.  And  he  is  quite  explicit  in  outlining  the  sins  of  the  ma- 
jor character  types  of  his  day.  For  example,  there  are  those  who  sacri- 
fice everything  for  themselves:  "they  are  worse  than  infidels,  defraud- 
ing their  posterity:  and  swine  alive  but  worse  than  swine  when  they 
are  dead."29  Others  include  the  gentry,  the  great  supporters  of  the  Pu- 
ritan uprising,  who  sacrifice  all  for  the  sake  of  their  posterity,  the  pa- 
pists who  want  everything  their  own  way  or  not  at  all,  even  people 
who  give  to  God  with  the  generosity  of  the  thief  who  pays  tithes  on 
what  he  has  stolen.  The  caustic  language  indicates  Baxter's  growing 
cynicism  with  both  Anglican  and  Puritan  Church  leaders  and  with 
every  type  of  English  politician.  His  complete  attention  is  directed  to 
a  sinful  world  as  he  concludes: 


Sir,  as  far  you  have  proceeded  in  this  Christian  art,  you  are  yet  in  the  world 
among  the  snares  and  lime  twigs  of  the  devil,  in  a  station  that  makes  salvation 
difficult:  and  therefore  have  need  of  daily  watchfulness,  and  to  proceed  and 
persevere  in  an  enmity  of  the  world,  and  a  believing  crucifixion  of  it,  if  you 
will  be  saved  from  it,  and  restore  it  to  its  proper  rule,  and  captivate  it,  that 
captivates  so  many.  As  for  some  help  hereunto,  I  crave  your  perusal  of  this 
treatise.  And  that  it  may  do  you  good,  and  the  many  blessings  promised  to  the 
charitable  may  rest  upon  you  and  on  your  yoak-fellow  (that  has  learned  this 
crucifying  of  the  world)  and  upon  posterity  shall  be  the  prayers  of  Richard 
Baxter.30 
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Signing  himself,  "your  fellow  soldier  against  the  flesh  and  the  world," 
he  then  launched  into  a  treatise  on  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  for  his 
day,  i.e.,  "the  pinching  of  the  flesh."  This,  of  course,  meant  probing 
the  depth  of  the  honesty  of  one's  personal  commitment  to  Christ.  The 
coward  flees  before  the  pain  of  any  self-abnegation.  The  Christian  re- 
joices in  the  burden  of  dying  daily  to  the  flesh. 

Conclusion 

The  importance  of  the  religious  life  of  1 7th  century  England  cannot 
be  underrated.  The  processes  begun  at  the  time  of  the  reformation 
reached  a  climax  in  the  1600s.  This  is  true  not  only  for  England  itself, 
but  also  for  the  continent,  where  the  new  theological  ideas  got  their 
start,  and  for  North  America,  where  the  Puritans  had  established 
their  commonwealth  in  Massachusetts  in  1620.  We  have  seen  that 
there  were  fierce  clashes  over  fundamental  religious  issues  which  had 
ramifications  in  both  the  Church  and  the  nation.  It  was  in  this  cen- 
tury that  Anglicanism  crystallized  its  liturgical  and  canonical  struc- 
ture; and  to  a  great  extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  nonconformists.  The 
issue  of  presbyterian  form  of  ministry  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the 
Quakers,  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists. 

But  the  harsh  divisions,  which  often  came  to  blood,  led  also  to  some 
faint  stirrings  of  ecumenism.  The  evils  of  the  age  were  apparent  to  all 
and  were  unmerciful  to  those  whom  they  touched,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Alice  Lisle,  who  in  1685  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  for 
harboring  the  outlawed  minister,  John  Hickes.  The  fact  that  Lady 
Alice  was  well  into  her  70s  at  the  time  only  won  her  the  boon  of  be- 
heading in  place  of  the  stake.  Ecumenism  was  a  hoped-for  answer  to 
the  widening  gap  beteween  individual  and  individual,  city  and  vil- 
lage, cathedral  and  parish  church,  England  and  the  continent.  These 
divisions  were  apparent  to  many,  and  the  ecumenical  efforts  only 
served  to  underscore  not  only  the  scandal  of  separation  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  also  how  far  England  had  come  from  the  unity  of  the  vi- 
sion of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  preached,  and  this  fact  is 
remarkable  in  itself.  There  was  a  continuity  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  found  in  the  late  medieval  period.  But  there  was 
also  a  difference.  Roman  Catholicism  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Cross  in  a  theology  of  expiation.  Luther  too  centered 
his  law  and  Gospel  synthesis  of  personal  redemption  around  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  death  of  Christ.  But  Lutheranism  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism were  not  preached  openly  in  Britain.  Hence,  there  was  a 
different  context,  with  no  grandiose  schematization  of  God's  salvific 
plan.  The  approach  was  simple  and  it  was  pastoral.  For  the  Anglican, 
the  objective  in  preaching  a  remembrance  of  the  events  of  Good  Fri- 
day was  to  evoke  emotion  and  a  sense  of  wonder;  for  the  Puritan,  the 
Cross  evoked  a  battle  cry  to  continue  to  fight  the  good  fight  against 
the  devil  today. 


The  pity  is  that  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  was  not  ever  really 
linked  with  an  ecumenical  theology  at  the  time.  For  despite  the  differ- 
ences in  approach,  the  Anglicans  and  Puritans  did  have  one  uniting 
factor  that  flowed  from  the  Cross:  a  sense  of  Christian  realism. 
Donne,  Baxter  and  Andrewes  each  evoked  the  memory  of  the  dying 
Jesus  to  test  the  veracity  of  their  listeners.  The  example  of  Jesus'  gen- 
erosity in  His  personal  oblation  at  Calvary  convicts  every  Christian 
in  his  halfhearted  or,  oftentimes,  pretended  attempts  to  be  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus.  When  confronted  with  the  gentry's  greed  in  the  midst 
of  a  religious  war,  Richard  Baxter  can  only  hurl  out  cries  of  "self-de- 
ception," "illusion,"  "dishonesty."  He  does  so  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
where  he  sees  his  Master  making  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  John  Donne 
confronted  only  himself,  and  in  what  may  have  been  the  last  lines  of 
poetry  he  ever  wrote,  said: 

We  thinke  that  Paradise  and  Calvarie, 

Christs  Crosse,  and  Adams  tree,  stood  in  one  place; 
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Looke  Lord,  and  find  both  Adams  met  in  me; 
As  the  first  Adams  sweat  surrounds  my  face, 
May  the  last  Adams  blood  my  soule  embrace.31 

While  not  explicitly  ecumenically  defined  at  the  time,  the  theology 
of  the  Cross  and  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  provided  an  ecumenical 
context.  Donne,  Andrewes  and  Baxter  each  cried  out  in  the  name  of 
Christ  Crucified  for  reexamination  of  the  personal  motives  of  those 
who  were  effecting  greater  separation. 
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EDUARDO  CARDINAL  PIRONIO 

(Sacred  Congregation  for  Religious  and  Secular  Institutes) 


Address  to  the  Passionists 


Saints  John  and  Paul,  Rome,  October  1,  1982. 

My  dear  Passionist  brothers, 

Your  holding  of  your  General  Chapter  makes  this  moment  of  his- 
tory a  privileged  one.  The  Church  and  the  world  have  great  expecta- 
tions of  what  is  to  come  from  your  joyful  fidelity  to  the  Passion  and 
Death  of  Christ,  from  your  constant  generosity  in  the  explicit  procla- 
mation of  "the  word  of  the  Cross"  (1  Cor  1:18),  from  your  clear  testi- 
mony "of  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord"  (Rom 
8:39).  You  are,  in  a  special  way  in  the  Church,  the  men  of  the  Paschal 
mystery;  that  is,  those  who  are  called  in  a  particular  way  to  study  it, 
to  contemplate  it,  to  preach  it;  you  are  called  to  "know  Him,  to  know 
the  power  of  His  resurrection  and  to  participate  in  His  sufferings" 
{Phil  3:10).  For  these  reasons  you  ought  to  be  men  of  penance  and  of 
the  Cross,  of  joy  and  of  hope,  of  solitude  and  prayer,  of  poverty  and 
sharing  of  life,  of  contemplation  and  the  word. 

My  message  to  you,  in  this  General  Chapter  of  1982,  aspires  to  be 
a  fraternal  and  appreciative  call  to  a  hope  that  is  strong,  communitar- 
ian and  creative.  Such  is  a  hope  which  is  born  of  the  Cross;  it  is  lived 
in  an  evangelical  fraternity,  and  it  requires  your  commitment  to  be 
messengers  of  the  Good  News  of  the  Kingdom  and  authentic  "labor- 
ers for  peace"  (Mt  5:9).  It  is  a  hope  which  requires  of  you  all  poverty, 
contemplation,  and  a  profound  assimilation  of  "the  wisdom  of  the 
Cross." 

1 .    Your  Mission  in  the  Church. 

You  have  been  chosen  to  contemplate,  live,  and  untiringly  preach 
"the  word  of  the  Cross"  (1  Cor  1:18).  You  are,  in  the  Church  and  be- 
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fore  the  world,  the  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  you  are 
missionaries  of  the  Paschal  Cross,  you  are  the  witnesses  of  the  love  of 
God  revealed  in  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Your  founder,  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross,  called  you  "the  poor  of 
Jesus,"  as  though  to  indicate  the  fundamental  evangelical  attitude  of 
poverty  which  would  bring  you  to  be  profoundly  fashioned  after  the 
Christ  of  the  "kenosis"  {Phil  2:5-11),  and  which  would  free  you  to  ac- 
complish fruitfully  the  apostolic  journey  of  preaching  the  Kingdom, 
of  healing  those  who  are  sick  (Lk  10:3-9),  and  of  explicitly  proclaim- 
ing the  Passion  (cf.  Lk  9:22,  44-45;  18:31-34). 

Yours  is  essentially  an  apostolic  mission.  It  is  in  line  with  that  of  the 
Apostles:  Jesus  calls  those  whom  He  chooses,  that  they  may  accom- 
pany Him,  and  in  order  to  send  them  forth  to  preach  with  the  power 
to  expel  demons  (Mk  3:13-15).  This  mission  requires  solitude  and 
prayer,  poverty  and  penance,  communion  with  the  Church  and  a 
missionary  intervention  in  the  world.  You  are  essentially  mission- 
aries, evangelizers,  authentic  witnesses  of  the  love  of  God  who  invite 
others  to  conversion  and  to  faith,  to  reconciliation  and  to  peace. 

2.    The  Internal  Unity  of  Your  Life  and  Mission. 

This  unity  is  constituted  by  the  self-same  mystery  of  the  Cross  — 
contemplation  of  it  and  proclamation  of  it.  This  is  the  Gospel  of  Paul, 
received  directly  from  Jesus. 

It  is  important  to  underscore  the  present  reality  of  "the  word  of  the 
Cross"  (1  Cor  1:18)  and  its  unifying  strength  in  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  Passionist  apostle. 

Before  anything  else  you  must  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  for  a  strong  con- 
templative ability,  in  order  to  taste  in  your  solitude  and  to  generously 
accept  on  the  Cross  the  mystery  of  the  Passion,  Death  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus;  then,  that  you  may  have  the  ability  to  discern  that  mys- 
tery in  the  ongoing  sorrows  and  sufferings,  the  joys  and  hopes,  of 
people  today.  Jesus  continues  His  Passion  as  a  mystery  today  in  our 
midst.  A  truly  contemplative  person  encounters  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  sufferings  of  all  persons.  They  have  all  been  called  to  sal- 
vation: to  reconciliation  and  to  peace,  to  prayer  and  to  service,  to  joy 
and  to  hope.  The  mystery  of  the  Cross,  its  presence  and  its  fruitful- 
ness,  constitutes  in  a  certain  way  the  spirit  of  our  times;  specifically,  it 
is  the  presence  and  fruitfulness  of  the  Paschal  mystery. 
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3.   Requirements  of  Our  Mission. 

In  speaking  of  your  life  and  mission,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
three  things:  solitude  and  prayer,  penance  and  the  Cross,  community 
and  sharing  of  life. 

a)  Your  founder  was,  before  all  else,  a  man  of  prayer.  That  is  the 
kind  of  men  he  wants  you  to  be.  The  Church  needs  you  to  be  that 
kind  of  men.  And  the  world  awaits  you  as  men  of  prayer.  You  must 
be  men  who  have  learned  how  to  pray  without  ceasing  (1  Thes  5:17); 
who  have  given  their  apostolic  mission  a  strong  contemplative  dimen- 
sion; who  know  how  to  find  in  each  person  the  visage  of  the  Lord  and 
in  each  historical  moment  a  new  manifestation  of  the  generosity  and 
faithfulness  of  God.  However,  you  will  also  be  men  who,  in  order  to 
attain  this  integrity  of  life,  know  that  they  are  really  poor,  aspire  to 
more  intense  moments  of  prayer,  and  love  the  solitude  of  the  desert  as 
a  place  of  encounter  and  grace. 

b)  The  Cross  and  penance  are  essential  for  your  Passionist  voca- 
tion, which  is  fundamentally  a  continual  invitation  to  conversion. 
You  are  the  men  who  call  to  conversion  through  your  proclamation  of 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Be,  then,  the  witnesses  of  "the  Pasch  re- 
newed" which  is  taking  place  in  yourselves  and  also  in  your  communi- 
ties by  an  uninterrupted  process  of  a  personal  and  permanent  conver- 
sion. 

As  Passionists  you  are  called  in  a  special  way  to  fashion  the  Passion 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  your  own  lives,  to  bear  on  your  bodies  "the  scourges 
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of  Jesus"  {Gal  6:17).  Love  the  Cross  and  savor  it.  Be  thankful  for  it  as 
a  munificent  gift  of  the  Father.  Live  in  a  real  state  of  poverty,  and 
embrace  the  austerity  of  a  life  which  takes  place  on  the  Cross,  in  si- 
lence and  in  service. 

c)  You  have  been  called  to  live  an  apostolic  and  missionary  life 
which  is  grounded  on  your  community  life  and  flows  from  your  shar- 
ing of  life.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  your  Passionist  communities 
be  truly  Paschal  communities:  prayerful,  fraternal,  missionary.  You 
ought  to  feel  with  joy  and  gratitude  that  you  belong  to  a  specific  com- 
munity; but  it  is  also  important  that  you  be  living  the  mystery  of  an 
ecclesial  communion:  you  have  been  born  of  its  life,  and  in  its  sharing 
of  life  you  ought  to  live  out  the  fidelity  to  your  proper  charism. 

Love  the  universal  Church  and  feel  that  you  are  a  part  of  its  life 
and  holiness.  Love  the  particular  Church  in  whose  surroundings  you 
live  your  Passionist  vocation,  and  work  to  build  it  up,  cooperating 
thoroughly  with  its  pastors  and  with  irrevocable  fidelity  to  your  spe- 
cific charism. 

There  is  nothing  else.  I  recommend  you  to  the  Virgin:  she  was 
faithful  and  she  was  at  the  Cross;  in  her  own  poverty  she  received  the 
word,  and  in  silence  she  brought  it  forth  to  others;  she  lived  as  no  one 
else  the  mystery  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus;  she  gave  us  Jesus, 
"our  joyful  hope"  (77  2:13). 

May  you  always  have  before  you  the  image  of  your  founder,  Saint 
Paul  of  the  Cross;  may  he  protect  you.  He  was  an  extraordinary  mys- 
tic, an  indefatigable  missionary;  he  was  penitential  and  poor,  in  love 
with  the  Paschal  Passion  of  Jesus;  he  was  a  contemplative  and  a 
prophet,  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  "the  Cross  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  for  me  and  I  am  crucified  for 
the  world"  (Ga/6:14). 
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ARCHBISHOP  LUIGI DADAGLIOI 

(Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Sacraments  and  Divine  Worship) 


Homily 


Feast  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Saints  John  and  Paul,  Rome, 
October  19,  1982 

I  feel  deeply  honored  at  being  asked  to  deliver  the  homily  at  this  eu- 
charist  in  the  presence  of  the  Superior  General,  the  Consultors,  reli- 
gious living  at  Saints  John  and  Paul  and  the  Passionists  who  are  here 
from  around  the  world  for  the  General  Chapter.  My  cordial  and  re- 
spectful greetings  to  you.  I  assure  you  of  my  prayers  for  copious 
graces  on  your  work.  Yours  is  not  an  easy  task  to  interpret  the  present 
designs  of  Providence  for  the  congregation  which  was  born  from  the 
great  heart  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Today  is  the  feast  of  this  illustrious  son  of  the  Church  and  it  is  my 
task  to  say  something  about  him.  If,  on  the  one  hand  I  am  at  a  disad- 
vantage since  you  know  his  life  and  spirituality  in  depth,  on  the  other 
I  am  happy  and  proud  since  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  came  from  near 
my  own  birthplace.  Today's  feast,  therefore,  is  in  a  certain  sense  also 
a  family  feast  for  me  and,  in  this  family  spirit,  I  share  these  brief  re- 
flections with  you. 

I.  First  of  all,  I  call  your  attention  to  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  as  a 
sign  of  contradiction  in  the  "Rome  of  the  enlightened." 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  1721,  when  he  presented  himself  at 
the  Quirinal  requesting  an  audience  with  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  he  was 
immediately  and  summarily  refused:  "Do  you  know  how  many  dere- 
licts come  here  every  day?  Go!  On  your  way  .  .  ."  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  reaction  was  understandable,  for  he  lacked  both  a  patron 
and  a  recommendation.  But  examined  under  the  light  of  later  events, 
it  acquires  a  clear  historical  significance:  in  the  Rome  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross  could  not  but  be  a  sign  of  contradiction 
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and  a  reproof  to  those  who  had  ceded  to  the  trends  of  the  times,  losing 
sight  of  essential  Gospel  values.  In  a  Rome  enmeshed  in  the  civility  of 
the  illumined,  excessively  rationalistic,  deeply  adverse  to  the  super- 
natural, Paul  appears  as  a  prophetic  voice  emphasizing  the  essential, 
shocking  the  dreamers  and  tepid,  so  that  authentic  Christian  wisdom 
and  its  essential  foundation,  the  folly  of  the  Cross,  could  brightly 
shine  forth. 

Paul  was  completely  conquered  by  this  "folly."  His  vocation  as  an 
apostle  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  matured  in  solitude  and  penance.  Af- 
ter a  youth  spent  helping  in  his  father's  business,  he  gave  himself  com- 
pletely to  God  at  the  age  of  26.  He  was  vested  in  the  habit  of  the  fu- 
ture congregation,  a  habit  which  our  Sorrowful  Mother  had  shown 
him.  He  continued  in  this  way  of  life  even 'after  his  ordination  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  In  the  solitude  of  Monte  Argentaro  he  commit- 
ted himself  to  being  transformed  into  a  living  image  of  Jesus  Cruci- 
fied, identifying  with  Him  and  making  His  Passion  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  his  spiritual  life.  His  union  with  God  ever  increased  until  he 
reached  the  heights  of  contemplation. 

Paul  did  not  limit  himself  solely  to  contemplating  the  torments  of 
the  Redeemer.  Starved  — his  own  expression  — starved  for  crosses  and 
suffering,  he  wanted  to  assimilate  himself  to  the  suffering  Christ,  im- 
printing on  his  own  innocent  body  the  wounds  of  the  Crucified.  Con- 
vinced that  God  expected  great  penances  from  him,  and  influenced 
by  his  mother's  teaching  and  the  spiritual  environment  of  the  region 
(Saint  Pius  V  was  also  born  in  that  region),  he  imposed  such  an  aus- 
tere life  on  himself  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  anyone  to  follow  him: 
long  vigils,  fast  and  abstinence,  flagellations  and  hair  shirt  were  his 
means  to  personally  experience  the  Passion. 

His  austere  life,  however,  did  not  diminish  his  habitual  affability. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  jovial,  open  and  singularly  sensitive  character 
and  he  presented  a  serene  and  social  disposition.  This  favored  his 
apostolic  work  and  drew  people's  affection  and  sympathy. 

This  was  the  man  God  chose  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  message  again 
to  a  society  oversolicitous  for  earthly  values,  to  a  Rome  bursting  with 
tepid  ecclesiastics,  to  a  people  that  inevitably  resented  the  example 
coming  from  on  high. 

When  Paul  of  the  Cross  walked  the  streets  of  Rome  barefoot, 
dressed  in  a  long  coarse  tunic,  no  mantle  and  bareheaded,  he  must 
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have  appeared  as  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  fighting  against 
idolatry.  Or  better,  he  must  have  reminded  them  of  his  namesake 
from  Tarsus  and  his  admonition:  "For  God's  foolishness  is  wiser  than 
human  wisdom,  and  God's  weakness  is  stronger  than  human 
strength.  .  .  .  It  was  not  with  any  show  of  oratory  or  philosophy.  .  .  . 
During  my  stay  with  you,  the  only  knowledge  I  claimed  to  have  was 
about  Jesus,  and  only  him  as  the  crucified  Christ"  (1  Cor  1:25  ff). 

Even  before  he  spoke,  Paul  disturbed  their  consciences  by  his  life, 
his  witness  of  poverty,  his  refusal  of  every  honor,  his  passionate  love 
of  the  Cross.  The  people  were  moved.  Curial  members  who  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  spirit  of  the  times  now  began  living  an  austere  life.  Re- 
ligious practices  revived.  Pope  Benedict  XIV  could  affirm:  "This 
Congregation  of  the  Passion  is  the  last  founded,  it  should  have  been 
the  first."  Soon  Popes,  high  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  scholars  and  the 
ordinary  people  sought  out  and  consulted  Paul  of  the  Cross.  The  re- 
jection and  humiliation  of  the  early  days  had  changed  to  recognition 
and  veneration. 


II.  Paul  was  not  alone  in  this  mission  of  recalling  the  people  to  es- 
sentials. In  the  same  city  he  was  spiritually  near  to  Leonard  of  Port 
Maurice,  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  and  John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  who  were 
all  witnesses  to  eternal  values  for  a  citizenry  that  was  distracted  by  the 
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times.  But  the  Piedmontese,  Roman  now  by  adoption,  was  different 
from  them.  He  was  neither  a  loner  nor  a  member  of  a  long  existing 
flourishing  institute.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  group  of  generous 
men  who  dedicated  themselves  to  a  difficult  twofold  task:  contempla- 
tion and  continual  preaching  to  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned. 

Paul  of  the  Cross,  animator  of  popular  missions,  is  another  aspect  of 
his  versatile  personality  which  I'd  like  to  recall.  Beside  the  silent  con- 
fessionals of  John  Baptist  de  Rossi  and  the  preaching  of  Leonard  of 
Port  Maurice,  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  the  champion  of  popular  missions. 
After  a  long  and  valuable  development  by  the  Franciscans,  Jesuits 
and  Vincentians,  Paul  gave  them  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  efficacy. 

When  with  staff  in  hand,  he  walked  the  platform  pointing  his  finger 
as  if  longing  for  an  impenitent  sinner;  or  when  standing  beside  the 
Cross,  he  spoke  of  hell,  of  eternity,  of  the  Passion,  the  crowd  was  re- 
duced to  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon  Paul  would  sometimes  sob 
and  sigh  as  he  scourged  his  bare  shoulders  to  blood.  Many  were  con- 
verted. At  times,  someone  from  the  audience  would  jump  up  on  the 
platform  trying  to  stop  him.  The  people  would  pile  up  their  playing 
cards,  dice  and  immoral  literature  for  burning,  while  they  prepared 
themselves  for  confession. 

"O  shameful  sinners,  fix  your  eyes  on  Christ  in  His  painful  suffer- 
ing and  recognize  your  great  sinfulness.  Listen  to  the  Word  of  the 
Eternal  Father:  'Propter  scelus  populi  mei  percussi  eum' .  .  .  For  the  wick- 
edness of  the  people,  behold  Him  wounded  from  head  to  foot.  Behold 
Him  nailed  to  the  Cross,  hanging  from  it,  covered  with  blood,  cov- 
ered with  wounds."  The  Passion  was  the  heart,  the  core,  the  most 
forceful  argument  of  his  preaching.  For  he  who  preached  it  was  per- 
meated with  its  spirit.  He  had  meditated  on  it  for  long  periods  of 
time,  he  had  wept  over  it,  he  had  conformed  his  life  to  its  message. 

But  with  Paul,  the  remembrance  of  the  eternal  truths  was  joined  to 
the  exhortation  to  pardon  one's  enemies,  to  the  condemnation  of  vio- 
lence, to  the  call  for  reconciliation  and  harmony.  In  a  period  when 
violence  was  common  and  personal  vendetta  a  way  of  life,  Paul  asked 
that  the  people  reform  their  lives  and  mutually  pardon  one  another. 
"Christ  has  forgiven  you  so  many  times,"  he  would  say,  "can  you  not 
forgive  those  who  have  offended  you?"  Many  times  he  sought  out  in- 
famous bandits  in  the  forests.  He  would  hear  their  confessions  and 
urge  them  to  change  their  lives. 
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Paul  and  his  followers  were  very  close  to  the  ordinary  people,  the 
people  of  the  countryside  ...  in  Alto  Lazio  and  the  Maremma. 
These  people  were  accustomed  to  exhausting  labor,  subject  to  oppres- 
sion and  heavy  taxation.  They  were  truly  abandoned  and  isolated  but 
they  saw,  in  the  founder  of  the  Passionists,  one  who  offered  hope,  one 
who  gave  them  confidence  in  their  lives. 

Perhaps  they  came  to  him  because,  even  though  at  times  his 
preaching  could  be  terrifying,  when  he  spoke  to  them  individually  he 
was  very  gentle:  "My  child,  God  is  good,"  he  often  repeated.  In  the 
confessional  he  avoided  both  harshness  and  excessive  indulgence.  He 
had  the  gifts  of  persuasion  and  the  ability  to  bring  about  true  conver- 
sion of  heart.  The  people  came  to  him  in  crowds,  even  during  the 
night,  that  they  might  confess  to  him.  For  he  always  said  the  "right 
thing"  to  each.  He  inspired  confidence  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
he  led  them  to  true  friendship  with  the  Lord,  to  a  firm  and  sincere 
purpose  of  amendment.  The  first  step,  the  beginning  for  any  good 
confession,  for  him,  was  always  the  same  .  .  .  total  honesty  with  self 
and  with  God.  Not  only  did  the  ordinary  person  approach  his  confes- 
sional, but  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  "retreat"  on  the  Coelian 
Hill  became,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  popular  centers 
for  spirituality  and  Christian  renewal. 

III.  The  zeal  of  our  saint  knew  no  limits  in  its  expression.  His  sense  of 
apostolate  reached  beyond  his  own  countrymen.  In  thought,  he  was  not 
confined  to  the  borders  within  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  but, 
rather,  looking  beyond  the  Alps,  he  considered  a  people  who  were  once 
bound  in  faith  to  the  See  of  Peter  ...  a  people  become  sadly  separated. 

Paul  of  the  Cross  was  a  forerunner  of  ecumenism,  a  feature  of  his 
intense  spirituality  which  is  not  ordinarily  recognized.  And  yet,  it  was 
a  constant  yearning  of  his  heart,  filled  as  he  was  with  the  love  of 
Christ  and  the  Church.  It  is  moving  to  read  over  the  account  of  one  of 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  1800s,  Henry  Newman,  who,  after  much 
struggle,  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  He  was  received  into  the 
Church  by  a  humble  and  zealous  Passionist  of  Viterbo,  Dominic  Bar- 
bed, who  had  arrived  in  England  in  the  early  1840s.  In  a  work  in 
which  he  describes  his  conversion,  the  future  Cardinal  Newman  ends 
his  account  with  a  vivid  picture  of  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

"It  is  not  clear,"  he  observes,  "how  Paul  became  interested  in  so  dis- 
tant a  country.  Perhaps  his  surroundings  in  Rome  affected  him,  for 
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near  SS.  John  and  Paul,  the  Passionist  house  on  the  Coelian  Hill, 
stands  the  ancient  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Gregory,  the  cradle, 
so  to  speak,  of  English  Catholicism.  Later  elevated  to  the  Pontificate, 
Gregory  the  Great  once  lived  there.  During  his  Pontificate,  it  was 
from  this  place  he  sent  Augustine,  Paulinus,  Justus  and  other  holy 
men,  to  convert  our  ancestors. 

Their  names  and  their  work  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  heart 
of  Paul.  And,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the  thought  of  England  was 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
were  Augustine  or  Melito,  he  often  spoke  of  his  'sons'  in  England.  It 
was  strange  that  an  Italian  living  in  the  heart  of  Rome  had  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  seek  novices  and  converts  in  this  country.  .  .  ."  Newman 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  that  which  Paul  could  not  person- 
ally realize.  For,  10  years  later,  a  citizen  of  Viterbo,  who  was  first  a 
brother  then  later  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  felt  he  was  called  to  the 
missions  in  the  north.  The  conviction  became  ever  stronger  and,  fi- 
nally, he  clearly  recognized  his  call  to  go  to  England.  He  embarked 
for  that  country  and,  by  some  strange  circumstance,  was  put  in  con- 
tact with  the  Oxford  Movement.  On  the  evening  of  October  8,  1845, 
at  Littlemore,  the  retreat  of  the  ex-Anglican  pastor,  he  received  New- 
man into  the  bosom  of  "Mater  Ecclesia.  "Paul  of  the  Cross  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conversion  of  him,  who,  because  of  his  writings,  later 
became  known  as  the  "Augustine"  of  the  19th  century. 

How  many  memories,  then,  are  present  here  on  the  Coelian  Hill, 
for  it  has  been  the  cradle  and  the  refuge  of  many  saints  down  the  cen- 
turies! At  times,  during  periods  of  decadence,  it  might  seem  that  the 
Church  and  its  basic  values  will  disappear.  But  the  reality  is  more 
complex  and  more  rich  than  we  can  imagine.  For,  even  in  very  diffi- 
cult and  trying  moments,  even  amidst  recurring  temptations  and  the 
assaults  of  adverse  powers,  God  brings  new  prophets.  They  echo  His 
message  here  on  earth.  They  reaffirm  what  is  essential  and  what  is 
not,  at  much  personal  cost.  They  dare  go  forth  with  the  challenge  of 
the  Gospel  to  speak  to  a  society  which  becomes  more  and  more  alien- 
ated. Rome  of  the  1700s  knew,  venerated,  and  heard  many  of  these 
prophets.  Paul  distinguished  himself  among  them  by  emphasizing  the 
power  of  the  Cross,  by  his  sharing  in  the  mystery  of  the  Passion,  by 
totally  immersing  himself  in  the  Passion,  translating  its  demands  into 
the  concrete  choices  of  his  life. 
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Even  today,  his  message  is  alive,  kept  faithfully  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  his  family.  It  is  an  inspiring  message,  one  that  offers 
hope,  one  that  asks  us  to  reach  out  to  our  separated  brethren.  From 
this  "retreat"  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  as  in  the  time  of  our  saint,  may  this 
word  again  go  forth—  "0  Crux  ave,  spes  unicaf'^Let  us,  then,  entrust  our 
desires  and  our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  him  who  is  known  as  the 
zealous  and  untiring  prophet  of  the  Cross,  who  spoke  his  message  to 
his  last  breath. 
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(Secretariat  for  Non-Christians) 


Homily 


Saints  John  and  Paul,  Rome,  October  23,  1982 

"Behold  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world"  (Mt 
28:20).  These  farewell  words  of  Jesus  to  the  apostles  have  been,  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Church,  the  source  of  a  hope  which  nothing 
can  overcome.  "I  will  not  leave  you  orphans"  (Jn  14:18),  Jesus  assured 
them,  at  the  moment  of  His  farewell  supper,  just  hours  before  the  trag- 
ic events  of  Good  Friday.  "If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my  command- 
ments, and  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  He  will  send  you  another  Para- 
clete to  abide  with  you  always,  the  Spirit  of  Truth"  (Jn  14:15-16). 

We  are  never  left  alone,  to  fend  for  ourselves.  Appearances  can  be 
deceptive  and  make  us  think  that  we  are  abandoned  amid  the  storm. 


But  Jesus  is  walking  out  there,  somewhere,  among  the  raging  waters 
and  comes  when  least  expected,  to  tell  us  have  no  fear  (Mk  6:45)  .  .  . 
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Even  in  our  days,  His  appearance  amid  the  tumult  of  spirits,  amid 
the  storm  of  diverging  opinions,  is  no  mere  dream.  It  is  not  just  a  fan- 
tasy for  those  who  feel  the  need  for  security.  "Fear  not;  it  is  indeed 
myself."  And  getting  into  the  boat  which  was  on  the  point  of  sinking, 
He  commands  the  wind  and  the  waves.  Soon  — but  only  after  mo- 
ments of  anguish  which  seemed  very  long— the  boat  regained  its  trim 
and  the  voyage  proceeded  to  a  safe  harbor.  Meanwhile,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place.  The  disciples  had  discovered  a  new  aspect  of 
the  Master  Whose  mysterious  personality  had  drawn  them,  right 
from  their  first  encounter  with  Him. 

Later  on,  Jesus  would  explain  the  deep  reason  for  that  serene  secu- 
rity which  belongs  to  those  who  "renounce  themselves  and  carry  their 
Cross  after  Him"  (Lk  9:23).  "If  anyone  loves  Me,  he  will  keep  My 
word,  and  My  Father  will  love  him  and  we  will  come  and  abide  with 
him"  (Jn  14:23).  It  is  with  each  one  of  us,  in  the  very  intimacy  of  our 
being,  that  the  Lord  resides  always,  both  as  the  source  of  our  peace 
and  joy,  and  the  cause  of  fraternity  and  communion  between  us.  He 
gives  us  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  teaches  us  all  things  and 
brings  to  our  mind  that  word  which  the  Father  has  spoken  through 
the  Son  (Jn  14:26).  The  plan  of  salvation  develops  throughout  his- 
tory, Nova  et  Vetera.  Thus,  fidelity  to  the  word  received  and  transmit- 
ted by  the  People  of  God  in  communion  with  its  pastors  ought  to  in- 
clude an  intelligent  reading  of  the  signs  (Gaudium  et  Spes  11)  of  the 
times.  Jesus  had  still  much  to  say  to  the  apostles  on  Holy  Thursday 
night  (Jn  16:12);  He  still  has  much  to  say  to  us  as  we  approach  the 
third  Christian  millenium,  while  the  whole  of  creation  groans  in  tra- 
vail (Rom  8:22),  and  human  society  is  in  the  grip  of  multiple  techni- 
cal, cultural  and  social  changes  that  are  cosmic  in  their  scope.  "When 
He  shall  come,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  He  will  lead  you  into  all  the  truth, 
for  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  whatever  He  hears  He  will 
speak,  and  will  reveal  to  you  the  things  that  are  to  come"  (Jn  16:13). 
I  will  linger  a  while  upon  that  last  phrase.  The  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  Who  is  within  you,  will  reveal  to  you  what  is  to  come. 
Remember  that  "the  Spirit  comes  to  our  help  in  our  weakness"  (Rom 
8:26).  In  other  words,  He  will  help  you  to  push  forward  the  advent  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  conversion  of  the  divided  family  of  nations 
into  the  unified  People  of  God,  that  transformation  of  our  universe 
into  that  new  land  where  in  Christ  God  will  be  all  in  all. 
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The  plan  of  salvation  is  realized  by  God  through  human  media- 
tion, for  "we  are  fellow- workers  with  God"  (2  Cor  5:20;  6:1).  Christ 
the  Lord  conducts  the  evolution  of  the  world  by  utilizing  the  gifts  of 
all,  whether  of  simple  persons  or  of  the  more  educated.  At  every  mo- 
ment He  calls  to  the  service  of  leadership  those  whom  He  Himself  has 
chosen.  The  elections  to  which  you  are  now  moving  are  an  ordinary 
means  by  which  the  Lord  calls  people  to  service  in  religious  commu- 
nity life. 

After  the  weeks  of  study,  reflection  and  prayer  which  you  have 
spent  together,  humbly  seeking  to  know  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to 
the  Church  spread  across  the  world,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me 
to  offer  further  advice.  With  faith  in  the  Spirit  Who  dwells  in  our 
hearts,  we  turn  back  to  the  Gospel  text  that  has  just  been  read.  It  puts 
us  on  guard  against  a  too  human  understanding  of  authority,  and  un- 
derlines rather  the  quality  which  God  has  given  it  by  sending  us  His 
Son. 

Seeking  to  counteract  the  impression  of  knowing  them  only  too 
well  already,  it  is  good  to  rediscover  the  special  meaning  of  Our 
Lord's  words  for  today.  What  do  they  mean  for  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves?  The  important  thing  is  not  to  dominate  like  a  mas- 
ter, and  make  our  power  felt  by  those  subject  to  us  (cf.  Mk  10:43). 
The  real  spirit  is  the  very  opposite:  "whoever  would  be  great  among 
you  must  be  your  servant  and  the  slave  of  all"  (Mt  20:27).  That  is  the 
very  lesson  taught  on  Holy  Thursday  to  the  apostles,  by  the  washing 
of  their  feet.  "Do  you  know  what  I  have  done  for  you?  You  call  me 
Master  and  Lord  — and  you  are  right,  for  that  is  what  I  am.  If  then,  I 
your  lord  and  master  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  example,  that  so  you  also 
should  do.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master"  (Jn  13:12-16). 

Seigneurial  style  in  the  exercise  of  authority  is  hardly  any  longer 
practiced  in  the  Church  since  the  second  Vatican  Council.  Thank 
God,  that  style  did  not  stand  up  to  the  reproaches  of  triumphalism, 
juridicism  and  clericalism  levelled  against  it.  Still,  the  human  feelings 
which  give  rise  to  that  type  of  authority  are  still  alive  in  the  marrow  of 
each  of  us.  The  will  to  power,  the  taste  for  command,  the  need  to  af- 
firm oneself,  pride,  egoism,  liking  to  have  others  work  for  us  — these 
are  among  the  roots  of  vice  that  are  there  beneath  the  soil  and  are  al- 
ways ready  to  send  out  new  shoots.  Everyone  needs  to  examine  him- 
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self  closely,  and  listen  humbly  to  whatever  criticism  may  come  to  his 
ears;  such  criticism  is  rarely  totally  unfounded. 

Other  perversions  of  authority,  possibly  less  recognized,  threaten 
us  today.  The  exercise  of  power  is  sometimes  studied  by  the  psycho- 
social sciences,  and  guided  by  management  guidelines,  towards  a 
methodology  of  more  efficient  administration.  The  temptation  is  not 
so  much  to  play  at  being  a  tyrant  or  a  despot,  but  rather  to  aim  at  effi- 
ciency at  any  price  — sometimes  at  the  cost  of  respect  for  others  and 
failing  to  promote  the  holy  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  We  are 
emerging  from  a  period  when  "management"  seemed  to  replace  "lead- 
ership" and  where  administration  predominated  over  animation. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  right  to  return  to  outworn  practices  or  to 
underestimate  the  real  advantages  of  the  progress  made  in  the  area  of 
coordination  and  especially  of  communication.  Indeed,  communica- 
tion is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  communion  between  people:  there 
is  no  living  community  without  profound  communion  between  per- 
sons. The  three  terms  are  correlatives:  community,  communion  and 
communication. 

What  I  ask  myself  here  is  simply  whether  authority-service  should 
not  guard  against  merely  multiplying  printed  pages,  and  rather  prac- 
tice restraint  in  the  setting  up  of  meetings,  study-groups,  specialized 
seminars,  etc.  These  can  grow  beyond  all  proportion,  and  thereby 
waste  time,  resources  and  energies  which  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  having  leisure  for  meditative  thought  in  that  peace  which 
leads  to  prayer. 

"To  be  the  servant  and  slave  of  all"  (Mk  10:44)  also  reminds  us  of 
the  importance  of  personal  relations.  To  direct  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
supervise  the  proper  functioning  of  institutions.  We  know  what  kind 
of  slavery  this  can  entail.  Yet  service  to  the  institutions  must  never  be 
done  to  such  a  point  as  to  hinder  us  from  the  service  of  individual  per- 
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sons,  whether  their  need  is  to  meet  the  superior  in  a  helpful  tete-a- 
tete,  or  (and  this  need  may  not  even  be  recognized  by  the  person  con- 
cerned) simply  to  know  that  they  are  appreciated.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  once  confided  to  me  by  a  young  man  who  felt  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  a  community.  "The  superior  pays  attention  to  me,  but  he 
is  not  interested  in  me."  As  representative  of  Christ,  a  kind  of  sacra- 
ment of  Christ  for  his  community,  a  superior  is  called  above  all  to  act 
like  the  Master,  the  Son  of  God  "Who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  up 
for  me"  {Gal  2:30).  That  service  of  which  the  Gospel  speaks  especially 
concerns  our  human  relationships.  And  as  service  of  our  neighbor 
over  whom  we  have  authority,  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  action. 

"All  those  who  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  children  of  God" 
{Rom  8:14).  In  Christ,  the  Spirit  helps  us  discover  God  as  the  Father 
of  mercies,  who  calls  us  to  love  even  the  least  of  our  brothers  just  as 
we  love  Him.  We  must  "be  merciful,  as  your  Father  is  merciful"  {Lk 
6:36). 


The  three  addresses  of  Cardinal  Pironio,  and  Archbishops  Dadaglioi  and 
Jadot,  were  delivered  to  the  delegates  assembled  at  our  Forty-first  General  Chap- 
ter this  past  fall  in  Sts.  John  and  Paul.  They  exhibit  a  sensitivity  to  our  history 
as  Passionists,  and  our  needs  and  opportunities  in  the  contemporary  Church. 
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LEO  PATRICK  BRADY,  C.P. 


The  Passionist  Preacher 


"I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  He  who  follows  me  does  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  will  have  the  light  of  life."  (Jn.  8:12) 


/^  ^^ 


Introduction 


At  the  opening  of  the  Olympics  at  Montreal,  countless  millions 
watched  on  T.V.  as  a  couple  ran  into  the  stadium  holding  a  flaming 
torch  aloft.  Together  they  ignited  the  Olympic  fire  in  a  magnificent 
liturgical  celebration  that  reached  back  into  greek  mythology,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  sacred  fire  was  hidden  on  Mt.  Olympus,  the  home  of 
the  gods,  to  be  used  every  4  years  to  kindle  the  Olympic  flame.  Relay 
teams  of  privileged  runners  were  commissioned  to  carry  the  torch  to 
the  games  in  Athens. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  modern  celebration  was  that  the 
fire  was  sent  from  Mt.  Olympus  to  Montreal  by  means  of  a  laser.  The 
laser,  light  amplification  by  stimulated  emission  of  radiation,  is  the 
revolutionary  invention  of  our  day.  It  was  discovered  when  scientists 
found  that  an  atom  stimulated  by  a  flash  of  light  gives  off  a  basic  unit 
of  light  called  a  photon,  which  is  exactly  the  same  wave  length  as  the 
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original  flash.  By  means  of  mirrors  in  a  laser,  these  photons  can  be 
multiplied  at  such  a  fantastic  rate  that  a  stream  of  them  can  be  shot  at 
a  battery  of  mirrors  left  on  the  moon  by  our  astronauts,  and  bounced 
back  again  to  earth  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

You  may  remember  being  amused  while  watching  T.V.  when  a 
torrential  rain  extinguished  the  Olympic  fire.  The  maintenance  man 
calmly  ignited  it  again  with  his  cigarette  lighter.  "No  way!,"  cried  the 
keeper  of  the  sacred  flame.  He  took  the  original  flame  from  its  guard- 
ed place  and  rushed  across  Montreal  in  a  taxi  to  enshrine  it  once  more 
in  its  monstrance. 

Itinerant  Preacher 

This  incident  came  to  mind  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  our  asso- 
ciates in  Louisville  about  our  Passionist  ministry  as  itinerant  mission- 
aries. "Tell  them  what  it  means  to  you"  were  my  instructions. 

The  phrase  "itinerant  missionary"  is  an  expression  of  my  faith.  I 
believe  that  I  am  called  by  God  to  be  a  man  on  the  run  through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  this  world  to  proclaim  the  message  of  salva- 
tion. With  my  Brother,  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  been  sent  by  the  Father 
to  preach  the  Good  News  to  the  poor.  In  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
my  Lord  Jesus  and  I  hold  a  flaming  torch  aloft  to  enshrine  it  in  the 
hearts  of  all  God's  children.  The  torch  is  God's  love  story,  the  word  of 
the  Cross.  I  am  a  keeper  of  the  sacred  flame  that  crucified  Jesus,  our 
Savior,  on  Mt.  Calvary.  That  flame  is  living  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
my  Risen  Lord. 

He  kindled  it  in  my  heart  when  He  christened  me.  When  Jesus,  the 
Light  of  the  World,  laid  hold  of  me  in  baptism,  He  anointed  me  with 
His  own  Spirit  of  love.  He  made  me  so  one  with  Himself  that  I  too  am 
called  to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  Through  the  "laying  on  of  hands"  in 
holy  orders,  He  further  commissioned  me  to  preach  the  Good  News 
to  the  poor  in  word  and  sacrament.  In  my  second  baptism,  my  Pas- 
sionist religious  profession,  I  vowed  to  enshrine  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  the  living  and  loving  memory  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  I  must 
speak  the  word  of  the  Cross  by  living  in  community  with  my  fellow- 
Passionists,  and  by  preaching  missions  and  retreats.  This  is  my  ser- 
vice, my  ministry,  to  carry  the  torch  to  set  the  world  on  fire.*  It  is 
laser,  light  amplification  by  the  Spirit  through  evangelical  radiation. 
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My  ministry  is  evangelization.  It  is  a  reaching  out  to  my  brothers 
and  sisters  with  this  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  "Jesus  Christ  is  more 
important  than  anything  or  anyone  else  in  my  life.  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  so  glorious  that  I  want  to  deepen  my  own  faith  and  reach  out 
to  help  others  have  that  same  faith."  I  myself  am  in  constant  need  of 
evangelization,  and  it  comes  to  me  in  my  community.  It  comes 
through  living  with  my  brother  Passionists  in  a  communion  with 
Jesus  Christ.  My  community  speaks  to  me  when  we  gather  as  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  to  remember  the  Master,  to  hear  His  word  and  to  be 
nourished  with  His  Body  and  Blood.  In  my  brothers,  I  see  Jesus  the 
itinerant  preacher.  In  them,  He  continues  His  mission  as  teacher,  us- 
ing simple  words  and  inspiring  stories  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom. 
Through  my  brothers,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  teaching  me  how  to  live:  to 
forget  self,  to  be  totally  dedicated  to  helping  others,  to  refuse  to  criti- 
cize or  judge  others,  to  love  God  above  all,  to  pray  always,  to  think  of 
God  as  a  loving,  caring  Father,  to  be  pure  in  life  and  thought,  to  live 
in  a  simple,  poor  fashion.  In  my  brothers,  I  see  the  life  of  Jesus,  Who 
practiced  what  He  preached.  Their  lives  are  a  constant  source  of  in- 
spiration to  me.  They  are  my  evangelization. 

Communion 

This  means  that  all  of  us  together,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  sharing  in  the  one  salvific  act  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  this 
most  perfectly  in  our  daily  concelebrated  Mass.  By  sharing  in  His 
prayer  to  His  "Abba,"  His  "Dear  Father,"  and  by  sharing  in  His  devo- 
tion to  His  Father's  will,  we  are  drawn  into  the  Paschal  mystery  of  His 
death  and  resurrection:  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  to  myself."  In  the  last  analysis,  this  means  that  Jesus  is 
drawing  us  into  His  eternal  communion  with  His  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  word  "communion"  is  perhaps  the  most  important  word  in  the 
Christian  scriptures.  It  is  variously  translated  as  "brotherhood"  or 
"fellowship."  Literally  it  means  "to  share,"  "to  give  a  share  to"  or  "to 
receive  a  share  from."  In  its  eternal  dimension,  Jesus  experiences 
communion  as  His  sharing  in  the  very  life  of  God.  It  is  that  selfless 
love  of  each  Person,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  giving  of  His  very 
own,  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  God's  family  life.  In  the  central 
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moment  of  history,  Jesus  effected  His  communion  with  the  human 
family:  "The  Word  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  Now  all  the 
fire  and  mighty  wind  of  Pentecost  is  enfleshed  in  this  communion. 
The  saving  event  of  His  Cross  and  resurrection  reveals  His  Father's 
love  forming  the  community  of  man  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it: "God  is  faithful,  by  Whom  you  have  been  called  to  the  fellowship  of 
his  Son." 

This  revelation  of  our  fellowship  in  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is 
the  radiant  core  of  the  synoptic  tradition,  as  well  as  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel. It  is  the  original  flash  of  God's  light  into  His  human  mind  for 
which  Jesus  gave  thanks:  "I  bless  you,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  of 
earth,  for  hiding  these  things  from  the  clever  and  the  learned,  and  re- 
vealing them  to  mere  children.  Yes,  Father,  for  that  is  what  it  pleased 
you  to  do.  Everything  has  been  entrusted  to  me  by  my  Father,  and  no 
one  knows  the  Father  except  the  Son  .  .  .  and  those  to  whom  the  Son 
chooses  to  reveal  Him."  (Mt  11:25) 

Jesus  and  Illumination 

We  are  not  told  when  or  where  Jesus  received  this  original  flash  of 
revelation  in  which  God  allowed  His  human  mind  to  participate  in 
complete  Divine  knowledge,  as  a  father  allows  his  son  to  share  in 
knowledge.  I  am  content  to  see  it  accomplished  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation:  "The  Word  was  made  Flesh."  When  did  we  begin  to 
have  fellowship  in  this  original  light?  In  New  Horizons  Fr.  Barnabas 
indicates  that  it  was  in  our  own  baptism: 

From  the  moment  of  Baptism  the  whole  person  of  the  Christian  lives  'in 
Christ  Jesus.'  Whatever  he  says,  whatever  he  does  as  a  Christian  is  alive  with 
the  power  of  Christ  Himself.  From  the  moment  of  Baptism,  therefore,  the 
Christian  becomes  a  Savior,  another  Christ,  to  benefit  the  whole  new  Israel, 
to  transform  the  whole  world,  and  hasten  the  Parousia  by  filtering  the  light  of 
God's  glory  into  the  lives  of  all  men. 

I  often  wonder  what  use  Jesus  would  make  of  a  marvel  like  the  laser 
if  He  walked  the  earth  today.  In  the  Gospel  we  read:  "And  Jesus  said: 
How  can  we  illustrate  the  Kingdom  of  God?  By  what  parable  can  we 
set  it  forth?  .  .  .  No  one  lights  a  lamp  and  then  puts  it  into  a  cellar  or 
under  a  bushelbasket.  No!  it  is  put  on  the  lampstand  so  that  all  who 
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come  in  can  see  the  light.  ...  I  am  the  Light  of  the  World.  He  who 
follows  Me  will  not  walk  in  the  dark,  but  will  have  the  light  of  life."  "It 
was  by  such  parables,"  says  St.  Mark,  "that  He  announced  the  mes- 
sage in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity." 

Our  Lord's  simple  comparison  held  up  to  the  people  one  of  the 
marvels  of  their  age,  the  oil  lamp  which  dispelled  the  darkness  and 
terror  of  the  night,  and  illumined  the  home  so  that  no  one  stumbled  in 
the  darkness.  What  would  Jesus  do  today  with  a  laser?  How  would 
He  use  it  to  bring  to  modern  man  the  message  of  God's  saving  love? 
Would  He,  perhaps,  say:  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  laser  lamp?" 
This  is  not  mere  idle  speculation  for  us  priests  living  in  the  age  of  Vat- 
ican II.  Just  as  pure  white  light  shining  through  a  prism  is  splintered 
into  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  so  the  light  of  Christ,  shining  through 
the  Church,  illumines  our  minds  with  the  many-splendored  hues  of 
truth  in  the  conciliar  constitutions  and  decrees.  This  truth  is  not  just 
for  our  admiration.  It  is  a  torch  that  we  priests  are  missioned  to  carry 
flaming  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  set  the  nations  on  fire.  The  Consti- 
tution on  the  Church  begins: 

Christ  is  the  Light  of  Nations.  It  is  therefore  the  eager  desire  of  the  Sacred  Sy- 
nod, gathered  together  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  and  thus  bring  to  all  men  the  Light  of  Christ  which  shines  brightly  on 
the  countenance  of  the  Church.  Since  the  Church  is  in  Christ  like  a  sacrament 
or  as  a  sign  and  instrument  both  of  very  closely  knit  union  with  God  and  of 
the  unity  of  the  whole  human  race,  it  desires  now  to  unfold  more  fully  to  the 
faithful  of  the  Church  and  to  the  whole  world  its  own  nature  and  universal 


This  sacrament  of  oneness  with  God  the  Father,  this  instrument  of 
fellowship  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  this  torch  of  truth 
is  laser:  light  amplification  by  the  Spirit  through  evangelic  radiation. 

Jesus  once  concluded  a  parable  by  saying:  "The  children  of  this 
world,  in  relation  to  their  own  generation,  are  more  prudent  than  the 
children  of  the  Light."  These  words  are  surely  a  warning  to  us  priests 
if  we  neglect  prayer.  We  know  that  laser  was  discovered  by  men  and 
women  of  our  own  generation  meditating  profoundly  on  the  nature 
and  uses  of  physical  light.  They  were  searching  for  new  channels  of 
communication  for  radio,  telephone  and  T.V.  The  subject  of  their 
meditation  was  the  nature  of  light  as  the  narrow,  visible  band  of  the 
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great  electromagnetic  spectrum.  The  fruit  of  their  meditation  was 
laser,  a  marvelous  channel  of  communication.  Think  of  it!  On  a  sin- 
gle light-beam  a  million  telephone  calls  simultaneously.  We  are  told 
that  as  soon  as  we  get  a  few  more  satellites  in  the  sky,  each  of  us  will 
have  our  own  private  telephone  number,  so  that  no  matter  where  we 
are,  the  Bishop  can  ring  us  up. 


Prayer 

The  most  important,  the  most  crucial  Christian  reality  is  that  the 
prayer  of  our  human  family  does  not  originate  within  our  commu- 
nity, or  within  us  believers.  Liturgical  prayer  and  private  prayer  is  a 
response.  The  God  of  mystery  touches  us  with  His  presence.  The  ini- 
tiative comes  from  God.  As  a  consuming  fire  He  lays  hold  of  me,  of 
this  believing  community,  at  the  very  core  of  our  being.  This  is  the 
basic  meaning  of  spirituality.  Our  prayer  is  our  response  to  His  pres- 
ence, to  the  thrilling  action  of  God's  Spirit.  Our  prayer  is  the  spiritual 
fruit  of  our  meditation  upon  the  very  nature  of  light.  Jesus,  the  Light 
of  the  world,  is  by  nature  true  man.  He  operates  on  the  same  wave- 
length as  every  other  man.  His  are  human  knowledge  and  love,  hu- 
man emotions  and  sensibilities,  human  laughter  and  tears.  Also,  by 
nature,  Jesus  is  true  God,  and  so  He  operates  on  the  same  eternal  and 
uncreated  wavelength  as  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  union  of 
these  two  natures  in  one  and  the  same  Person  opened  the  only  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  God  and  man.  There  is  no  other. 
"God  is  faithful,  by  Whom  you  have  been  called  unto  the  fellowship  of 
his  Son."  The  wonderful  Good  News  is  that  no  human  person  is  just  a 
number  to  Jesus.  Each  one  of  us  is  His  brother  or  sister.  He  calls  each 
one  of  us  by  name  to  share  His  relationship  to  the  Father  through  the 
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gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  message  is  intensely  personal:  "I  love  you! 
Come  back  home  with  Me  to  the  Father,  along  the  Way  of  the  Cross!" 
Pope  John  Paul  speaks  of  this  personal  call  in  Redemptor  Hominis: 


There  is  one  single  way:  it  is  the  way  that  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries  and  it 
is  also  the  way  of  the  future.  Christ  the  Lord  indicated  this  way  especially, 
when,  as  the  Council  teaches,  'by  His  Incarnation,  He,  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
certain  way  united  Himself  with  each  man.'  The  Council  points  out  this  very 
fact  when  it  recalls  that  'man  is  the  only  creature  on  earth  that  God  willed  for 
itself.'  Man  as  'willed'  by  God,  as  'chosen'  by  Him  from  eternity  and  called, 
destined  for  grace  and  glory  — this  is  'each'  man,  'the  most  concrete'  man,  the 
'most  real';  this  is  man  in  all  the  fullness  of  the  mystery  in  which  he  has  be- 
come a  sharer  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  mystery  in  which  each  one  of  the  four  thou- 
sand million  human  beings  living  on  our  planet  has  become  a  sharer  from  the 
moment  he  is  conceived  beneath  the  heart  of  his  mother. 


Because  of  our  union  with  Him,  Jesus  carries  our  prayers,  the 
prayers  of  redeemed  humanity,  to  His  Father  in  His  human  nature, 
and  He  brings  back  to  us  the  Father's  saving  love  in  His  Divine  na- 
ture. "Behold  I  come  to  do  Thy  Will,  O  God!"  This  first  act  of  the  cre- 
ated soul  of  Jesus  is  human  knowledge  of  God,  and  human  devotion 
to  God.  It  is  a  human  prayer  made  by  a  Divine  Person,  and  it  is  a 
prayer  that  shall  never  end.  As  a  great  surge  of  light,  it  rose  up  to 
heaven  from  the  heart  of  Jesus  in  the  womb  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
Mother.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant. This  prayer  was  the  soul  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  at  the  Last 
Supper,  looking  forward  to  Calvary.  This  prayer  was  the  soul  of  the 
sacrifice  on  Calvary's  Cross:  "Abba  .  .  .  into  your  Hands  I  commend 
my  spirit!  Amen!"  This  prayer  is  the  soul  of  our  daily  Mass,  looking 
back  to  Calvary.  This  prayer  of  Jesus  is  utterly  simple,  numerically 
one  and  the  same,  in  the  womb,  on  the  Cross,  in  every  Mass,  for  all 
eternity  in  heaven.  As  the  human  prayer  of  a  Divine  Person,  it  partic- 
ipates in  the  eternity  of  God:  "Christ  is  always  living  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us!"  As  the  Council  expresses  it:  "The  renewal  in  the  Eucha- 
rist of  the  Covenant  between  the  Lord  and  man  draws  the  faithful  into 
the  compelling  love  of  Christ,  and  sets  them  on  fire!"  This  "Christ-ac- 
tive" radiation  is  the  initial  gift  that  makes  our  prayer  possible.  It  is 
our  faith.  In  the  words  of  the  Council: 
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To  make  this  act  of  faith  the  grace  of  God  and  the  interior  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  precede  and  assist,  moving  the  heart  and  turning  it  toward  God, 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  and  giving  joy  and  ease  to  everyone  in  assenting 
to  the  truth  and  believing  it.  To  bring  about  an  ever  deeper  understanding  of 
revelation  the  same  Holy  Spirit  constantly  brings  faith  to  completion  by  His 
Gifts. 

Dynamism 

Because  it  is  my  central  idea,  I  have  perhaps  been  too  enthusiastic 
in  using  the  laser  simile.  Nevertheless,  I  still  find  it  exciting  that  the 
greek  Fathers  of  the  Church  called  baptism  photismos:  "illumination." 
In  reading  the  Constitution  on  Revelation,  I  thrill  to  the  many  ways  laser 
can  exemplify  its  sublime  teaching  about  the  nature  of  revelation,  and 
its  transmission  in  the  Church.  It's  the  dynamism  that  fascinates  me. 
Even  school  children  know  that  laser  is  being  used  today  as  the  trigger 
in  the  ultimate  weapon,  the  fusion  of  atoms  in  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
With  this  concept  in  mind,  these  children  will  grasp  the  dynamism  in 
our  Christian  ultimate  weapon:  "You  shall  receive  power  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  for  Me  in  Je- 
rusalem, in  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  world!" 

The  importance  of  this  dynamism  is  highlighted  by  Pope  Paul's 
document,  On  Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World.  "The  1974  Synod 
poses  three  burning  questions: 

1)  In  our  day,  what  has  happened  to  that  hidden  energy  of  the  Good 
News,  which  is  able  to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  man's  con- 
science? 

2)  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  is  that  evangelical  force  capable 
of  really  transforming  the  people  of  this  century? 

3)  What  methods  should  be  followed  in  order  that  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  may  have  its  effect? 

Basically  these  inquiries  make  explicit  the  fundamental  question: 
Does  the  Church  or  does  she  not  find  herself  better  equipped  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  and  to  put  it  into  people's  hearts  with  conviction, 
freedom  of  spirit  and  effectiveness? 

We  can  all  see  the  urgency  of  giving  a  loyal,  humble  and  coura- 
geous answer  to  this  question,  and  of  acting  accordingly.  Our  words 
are  meant  to  be  a  meditation  on  evangelization.  May  they  succeed  in 
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inviting  the  whole  People  of  God  assembled  in  the  Church  to  make 
the  same  meditation;  and  may  they  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  everyone, 
especially  those  who  are  assiduous  in  preaching  and  teaching,  so  that 
each  one  of  them  may  follow  "a  straight  course  in  the  message  of 
truth,"  and  may  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  acquit  himself 
perfectly  of  his  ministry.  This  message  is  able  to  stir  up  by  itself  faith 
—  faith  that  rests  on  the  power  of  God.  It  is  truth.  It  merits  having  the 
apostle  consecrate  to  it  all  his  time  and  all  his  energies,  and  to  sacrifice 
for  it,  if  necessary,  his  own  life." 

One  of  the  highpoints  of  my  life  was  to  be  one  of  thirty-five  Amer- 
ican priests  spoken  to  directly  by  Pope  Paul  VI: 

Dear  Sons,  you  have  been  given  the  opportunity  during  your  stay  in  Rome  to 
pray  and  reflect  on  Divine  Revelation.  It  is  my  prayer  that  you  return  to  your 
people  with  renewed  zeal  for  the  gospel.  Always  remember  that  you  are  'men 
with  the  message  of  truth  and  the  power  of  God.'  Constantly  proclaim  the  gift 
of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

There  is  a  dynamism  in  God's  communication  with  man:  "Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  your  God  is  One  God.  Therefore  you  shall  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  your  whole  mind  and  soul  and  with  all  your 
strength!"  The  dynamism  of  Christianity  is  the  koinonia,  the  family  life 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  overflowing  upon  the  human  family  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation:  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  We  saw  His  glory,  the  glory  that  is  His  as  the  only  Son  of  the  Fa- 
ther, full  of  grace  and  truth.  Indeed  from  His  fullness  we  have  all  re- 
ceived, yes  grace  in  return  for  grace." 

This  was  the  dialectic  at  the  heart  of  Jesus'  preaching  of  the  King- 
dom: "The  time  has  come.  The  rule  of  God  is  at  hand.  Be  converted 
and  believe  the  Good  News."  His  saving  presence  proclaiming  the 
Kingdom  is  the  thesis.  The  receiving  of  His  word  in  faith  is  the  an- 
tithesis. Conversion  into  the  believing  and  worshiping  community  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  synthesis. 

Karl  Rahner  finds  this  same  dynamism  in  the  scriptural  message  of 
salvation:  "The  primary  purpose  of  the  message  is  to  expose  the  com- 
mon ruin  in  which  the  one  human  race  is  involved  by  man's  own  do- 
ing. Then  the  Scriptural  Message  shows  that  Salvation  bears  the 
same  dialectical  relation  to  the  human  race  and  to  each  individual. 
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Salvation   at  once   constitutes   all   mankind   as   God's  Basileia  —  and 
grants  the  individual  God's  Self-Communication  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Myth 

As  Rahner  describes  it,  salvation  is  not  a  static  reality.  It  is  alive 
with  God's  family  love.  It  is  the  substance  of  Christ's  preaching.  He 
Himself  is  the  Good  News  of  God.  In  Himself,  and  in  His  deeds,  the 
Basileia  of  God  is  at  hand.  To  proclaim  this  dialectic  is  our  special 
charism  as  preachers  of  the  Passion.  We  recall  Fr.  Barnabas'  address 
at  the  Eastern  Province  convocation.  His  assigned  topic  was  "The 
Passion  Myth."  He  began  by  noting  that  not  many  years  ago  that 
word  "myth"  would  have  made  him  feel  awkward  and  embarrassed. 
That  title  would  have  sounded  pejorative  and  provocative.  It  would 
have  suggested  that  we  are  dubious  about  the  historical  narrative 
which  the  Gospel  gives  us.  But  today,  this  word  has  changed  its 
meaning.  In  contemporary  parlance,  myth  now  means  a  reality  that 
is  alive  and  luminous  with  light  and  warmth  and  power.  To  speak 
therefore  of  the  Passion  myth  seems  a  very  graceful  rendering  of  St. 
Paul's  favorite  title  "Christ  Crucified."  Paul  does  not  use  the  aorist  to 
speak  of  the  Passion  as  an  event  of  the  past.  But  rather,  he  uses  the 
perfect  tense,  to  signify  that  the  past  reality  perdures  and  has  an  im- 
pact on  the  present.  The  Passion  myth  means  that  the  mystery  of 
Jesus  dying  and  rising  is  living  with  us  now  with  perpetual  newness, 
to  give  meaning  and  direction  to  our  life,  and  to  revive  the  power  for 
daily  and  progressive  renewal.  If  the  Passion  of  Jesus  were  only  an 
historical  event,  then  we  could  learn  it  once  for  all.  But  it  is  something 
more,  it  is  a  myth.  It  is  alive  with  the  power,  and  with  the  wisdom, 
and  with  the  presence  of  God  to  save  us,  and  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  re- 
new us  progressively  in  the  image  of  Jesus,  and  to  transform  both 
ourselves  and  the  world. 

St.  Mary  Major 

While  I  was  burnishing  the  lamp  of  wisdom  in  Rome,  on  one  lovely 
Saturday  morning  I  climbed  the  hill  to  the  Quirinal  Palace,  where  the 
President  of  Italy  lives.  In  1721  it  was  the  home  of  the  popes*  Our 
Holy  Founder,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  went  there  to  ask  permission 
from  Pope  Innocent  XIII  to  found  our  congregation.  The  guards  at 
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the  gates  turned  him  away  as  a  common  beggar.  He  wasn't  discour- 
aged, but  went  immediately  to  St.  Mary  Major  to  talk  things  over 
with  Our  Blessed  Mother.  I  walked  along  the  way  he  must  have 
taken,  and  knelt  where  he  might  have  knelt  in  the  Borghese  Chapel  in 
front  of  the  venerable  picture  of  the  Madonna.  It  was  here  in  prayer 
that  Paul  was  inspired  to  take  the  vow  that  is  peculiar  to  all  Passion- 
ists,  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  the  living  and  loving 
memory  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  This  was  an  emotional  experience  for 
me,  who  as  a  son  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  made  that  same  vow  in 
1938.  I  arranged  to  say  Mass  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady.  As  I  turned  to 
greet  the  people  crowded  into  the  chapel,  I  noticed  an  old  Passionist 
priest,  clothed  in  our  religious  habit,  sitting  right  up  front.  For  some 
reason  or  other  I  began  to  cry,  and  I  couldn't  stop.  My  tears  were  not 
for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  as  were  the  tears  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross. 
Rather  I  cried  because  of  a  sense  of  failure.  There  was  sadness  that 
the  living  and  loving  memory  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  so  far  from 
what  it  should  be  in  my  own  heart.  I  was  painfully  aware  that  I 
preached  eloquently  about  the  Passion  of  Jesus,  but  I  didn't  know 
Jesus  Himself  as  I  should.  I  didn't  have  that  loving  knowledge,  that 
experiential  knowledge  of  Jesus  Crucified  that  made  Paul  of  the  Cross 
a  saint.  I  felt  something  of  the  longing  expressed  by  Paul  the  Apostle: 
"All  I  want  is  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  His  Resurrection  and 
the  fellowship  of  His  Sufferings  ...  by  reproducing  the  pattern  of 
His  death"  {Phil.  3:10). 

I  think  that  as  we  grow  older,  this  sense  of  failure  is  a  very  real 
sharing  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  for  all  of  us.  In  our  first  ardor,  we  were 
going  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  We  were  going  to  change  the  world!  As 
the  years  passed,  however,  we  began  to  realize  that  the  torch  has  not 
burned  out  the  selfishness  in  our  own  hearts  as  it  should  have.  There 
is  so  much  left  to  do  in  reproducing  in  our  own  hearts  the  pattern  of 
His  death.  When  I  try  to  understand  this  feeling  of  sadness  that  af- 
flicts me  on  occasion  and  to  seek  a  remedy  for  it,  I  am  reminded  of  an 
experience  I  had  with  one  of  our  grand  old  missionaries,  Fr.  Angelo 
Hamilton.  I  took  him  to  Cal-Tech  in  Pasadena  for  a  cobalt  treatment 
of  cancer  in  the  soft  pallet.  The  technician  painted  a  cross  on  his 
cheek.  He  was  seated  in  a  totally  insulated  room,  and  they  beamed 
the  cobalt  at  the  cross.  I  watched  through  a  window  as  he  patiently  ex- 
posed his  face  to  this  healing  energy  that  burned  so  terribly. 
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Somehow  or  other,  through  the  years  Fr.  Angelo  has  become  for 
me  the  inspiration  of  what  must  be  done  when  the  cancer  of  failure 
gnaws  at  our  hearts.  In  our  baptism,  the  Risen  Lord  traced  the  sign  of 
His  Cross  on  our  foreheads  and  over  our  hearts:  "Receive  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ  in  your  mind  and  in  your  heart.  Have  faith  in  the 
teaching  of  God,  and  from  now  on  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  worthy 
to  be  the  temple  of  God."  At  ordination  the  Risen  Lord  traced  the 
sign  of  His  Cross  into  our  cupped  hands  with  the  sacred  chrism.  This 
was  to  symbolize  that  our  own  healing  and  joy  must  be  found  in  hold- 
ing up  the  Cross  of  Christ  to  a  suffering  world.  Our  sanctification 
must  be  found  in  our  apostolate  and  our  ministry  to  speak  the  word  of 
the  Cross  even  in  our  failure.  It  is  expressed  so  well  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  document  on  evangelization:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
effort  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  today,  who  are  buoyed 
up  by  hope,  but  at  the  same  time  often  oppressed  by  fear  and  distress, 
is  a  service  rendered  to  the  Christian  community  and  also  the  whole 
of  humanity."  This  effort  to  speak  the  word  of  the  Cross  is  our  salva- 
tion. This  service  is  our  ministry.  It  is  the  laser  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God:  light  amplification  by  the  Spirit  through  evangelic  radiation. 


The  Reverend  Leo  Patrick  Brady,  C.P.,  has  been  active  as  a  missionary 
throughout  most  of  his  long  career.  Preaching  remains  a  central  interest  and  con- 
cern of  his.  The  present  address  was  delivered  to  the  missionaries  of  Holy  Cross 
Province  at  their  PMA  (Passionist  Missionary  Association)  meeting  in  Hous- 
ton,  Texas,  in  January,  1981. 
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PAUL  WADELL,  C.P. 


The  Role  of  Fidelity  in 
Relationships 

I.   Promises:  Distinctive  Acts  of  Freedom 

A.   Why  Promises  Are  Made 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  freedom  alive  explains  why  so  many  of  us 
retire  from  its  challenge.  The  struggle  of  freedom  is  frightening.  It  is 
much  easier  to  stand  back,  remaining  aloof  and  uninvolved,  mere 
spectators  to  our  destiny.  Kierkegaard  saw  this.  He  felt  most  people 
look  at  life,  watch  and  observe  it,  but  never  "make  the  basic  decisions 
on  which  they  stake  the  meaning  of  their  own  lives."  They  simply 
drift,  tasting  this  experience  and  that,  but  never  making  the  funda- 
mental decisions  that  give  their  lives  thrust  and  direction.  These  peo- 
ple never  take  responsibility  for  themselves.1 

And  yet,  until  we  take  responsibility  for  our  lives  by  making  deci- 
sions, by  giving  ourselves  direction  and  purpose,  we  are  not  human. 
In  this  sense  we  are,  as  Sartre  suggests,  condemned  to  freedom.  Deci- 
sions made  in  freedom,  despite  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  them,  are 
what  makes  us  persons.  Conversely,  loss  of  freedom  is  loss  of  self.  We 
shape  our  lives  by  the  decisions  we  make.  Kierkegaard  says  decision 
constitutes  the  self.  Each  of  us  is  a  picture  of  the  decisions  he  has 
made.  Decisions  that  make  us  who  we  are  not  only  flow  from  free- 
dom, but  increase  it.  We  become  persons.  We  move  "further  along 
the  way  to  becoming  an  individual."2  Freedom  actively  expressed  in 
decision  brings  us  to  life.  Free  choice  is  what  distinguishes  and  char- 
acterizes the  human.  We  apprehend  who  we  are  in  what  we  do.3 

There  is  a  moral  obligation  to  struggle  with  the  challenge  of  free- 
dom because  apart  from  this  we  cannot  be.  There  is  a  moral  obliga- 
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tion  to  cast  ourselves  as  persons  through  active,  life-giving  decisions. 
Continuing  to  decide,  deciding  rightfully,  and  being  faithful  to  these 
decisions  makes  us  more  and  more  human.  Authentic  personality  is 
the  product  of  authentic  decision  making.  Again,  loss  of  freedom  is  a 
supreme  moral  loss  because  it  means  loss  of  self.  Lonergan  explains 
why  decision  making  is  so  obviously  moral: 

So  far,  our  reflections  on  the  subject  have  been  concerned  with  him  as  a 
knower,  as  one  that  experiences,  understands,  and  judges.  We  have  now  to 
think  of  him  as  a  doer,  as  one  who  deliberates,  evaluates,  chooses,  acts.  Such 
doing,  at  first  sight,  affects,  modifies,  changes  the  world  of  objects.  But  even 
more  it  affects  the  subject  himself.  For  human  doing  is  free  and  responsible. 
Within  it  is  contained  the  reality  of  morals,  of  building  up  or  destroying  char- 
acter, of  achieving  personality  or  failing  in  that  task.  By  his  own  acts  the  hu- 
man subject  makes  himself  what  he  is  to  be,  and  he  does  so  freely  and  respon- 
sibly; indeed,  he  does  so  precisely  because  his  acts  are  the  free  and  responsible 
expressions  of  himself.4 

Those  distinctive  acts  of  freedom  that  best  make  us  persons  are 
promises.  A  promise  well  made  and  kept  builds  personality  like  noth- 
ing else.  It  is  a  mature,  full-blown  exercise  of  the  deepest  meaning  of 
freedom.  Why  we  make  promises  is  interesting.  A  promise  must  be 
preceded  by  an  experience  of  value.  A  value  intrigues  us  enough  to 
set  our  lives  in  pursuit  of  attaining  it.  A  promise,  as  Nedoncelle  says, 
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turns  our  life  toward  the  future;  yet  promises  are  also  nostalgic.  They 
are  our  desire  to  keep  alive  a  value  experience  of  the  past.  Promises 
manifest  our  conviction  that  a  value  experience  is  worthy  of  being 
sustained.5 

What  is  most  important  is  to  see  that  making  a  promise  follows  an 
experience  of  value.  Promises  can  only  be  made  where  value  has  been 
felt.  Promises  are  responses  to  value.  One  cannot  promise  himself  to 
what  is  not  important  to  him.  Promises  embody  values  we  want  to  be 
part  of  us.  Every  promise  we  make  manifests  something  good  and  de- 
sirable that  already  has  touched  and  captured  our  lives.  Promise  mak- 
ing makes  that  value  part  of  us.  But  a  promise  has  no  value  in  itself; 
rather,  it  protects  a  value  we  find  "promising"  and  want  as  our  own.  A 
promise  is  freedom's  response  to  a  value  we've  enjoyed  and  want  to 
bring  to  fruition  in  our  life.  Only  on  the  basis  of  perceived  value  can 
promises  be  made.  Richard  Westley  describes  this  process: 

Promises  are  never  made  simply  for  their  own  sake.  Promises  are  made  be- 
cause by  making  them  a  man  puts  himself  into  what  he  considers  "a  promising 
situation,"  indeed  into  a  situation  that  is  more  promising  than  his  previous 
one.  A  promise  is  always  a  response  to  the  promising  prospect  which  a  man 
sees  in  his  world  and  the  people  he  lives  with.  He  commits  his  person  in  the 
joyful  hope  of  bringing  to  actuality  the  promise  which  he  foresees  as  possible 
in  his  life.  Should  the  promising  potential  to  which  he  originally  responded 
cease  to  exist  or  should  he  lose  sight  of  it,  his  own  response,  i.e.,  his  verbal 
pledge,  becomes  a  fetter  and  he  feels  strapped  by  it.  The  fundamental  am- 
biguity of  man  towards  promises  is  based  on  this  very  polarity,  for  while  he 
can  stand  as  guarantor  for  his  verbal  pledge,  he  can  in  no  way  guarantee  that 
keeping  his  promise  will  continue  to  be  promising  either  for  himself  or  for  the 
one  to  whom  he  made  it.6 

People  want  to  promise  because  what  we  find  promising  — life's 
promise  — attracts  us.  The  promise  of  life  has  magic.  It  is  true  that 
promises  can  only  be  made  where  one  finds  a  situation  promising, 
but  that's  exactly  the  point.  Life  stands  before  us  as  promising. 
There's  something  appealing  out  there,  an  intrigue  in  the  air,  and  we 
want  to  seize  it.  We  want  to  be  part  of  it.  The  promise  of  life  in  all  its 
depth  and  mystery  can  only  be  touched  by  promising  oneself.  Prom- 
ise only  penetrates  our  lives  — we  become  part  of  that  something 
promising  — when  we  accede  to  it.  What  is  most  precious  in  human 
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life  "can  only  be  brought  to  fruition  by  faithfulness  to  one's  promises."7 
The  rich  promise  of  life  is  only  had  through  promise  making.  Promise 
making  is  how  we  finally  really  involve  ourselves  in  that  "something 
profound"  of  life.  It  is  the  most  radical  but  hope-filled  expression  of 
our  freedom.  It  is  our  "yes"  to  become  part  of  the  promising  mystery 
of  life  itself.  As  Quentin  says  in  After  The  Fall,  "It's  that  the  evidence  is 
bad  for  promises.  But  how  else  do  you  touch  the  world  — except  with  a 
promise?"8 

Promise  making  is  morally  profound  because  a  promise  is  the  sort 
of  deeply  personal  human  action  that  most  definitively  makes  us  be. 
We  said  before  that  our  actions  make  us  who  we  are;  and  it  is  the  act 
of  promising  that  does  this  most  wholly  because  a  promise  engages 
our  whole  life.9  Promise  making  is  moral  because  of  what  it  does  to 
persons.  It  makes  us  by  changing  us.  It  suggests  a  value  transforma- 
tion of  the  subject,  a  wholehearted  concentration  of  life's  energies  in 
pursuit  of  a  value.  What  we  promise,  Van  Kaam  says,  becomes  a  life 
project.  The  promise  reorients  our  lives.  A  promise  changes  us.  To 
make  a  promise  is  to  make  a  statement  about  how  we  will  live  and  act. 
"It  is  appropriation  of  an  inner  life  form;  it  is  a  reformation  of  the 
style  of  my  motivation,  thought,  imagination,  expectation,  feeling 
and  perception."10  In  this  sense,  promise  making,  and  more  especial- 
ly, promise  keeping  become  those  acts  of  freedom  that  increasingly 
enable  us  to  live  as  we're  supposed  to  live. 


A  promise  is  the  morally  creative  act  of  the  human.  By  promising 
we  imaginatively  plot  the  sort  of  person  we  hope  to  be.  A  promise  dis- 
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closes  moral  vision.  We  choose  some  possibilities  and  we  rule  out  oth- 
ers because  of  what  we  value.  The  promise  is  the  central,  vital  deter- 
minant of  what  can  and  can't  be  in  our  lives.  It  creates  a  certain  modus 
vivendi.  Troisfontaines  says  placing  a  promise  colors  our  whole  life.  It 
is  by  that  decision  that  we  really  gain  mastery  over  our  lives  by  giving 
them  direction  and  purpose.  Our  decision  is  our  conviction  that  there 
is  one  thing  uniquely  promising  for  us.  The  moral  beauty  of  the 
promise  is  that  it  lets  us  be  who  we're  meant  to  be.  The  moral  nobility 
is  that  it  places  this  possibility  in  our  hands.  It  is  there  ready  to  be 
forged  by  the  creativity  of  the  moral  agent. 

B.   Promises  Made  to  Others 

There  are  many  kinds  of  promises.  One  can  make  a  promise  to 
oneself.  A  promise  can  be  made  to  a  group  or  an  organization.  And  of 
course  legal  contracts  are  types  of  promises.  But  we  are  interested  in 
promises  made  to  another  person.  For  us  this  sort  of  promise  is  not 
only  the  most  morally  noteworthy,  but  is  also  the  most  profoundly 
and  beautifully  human.  To  promise  ourself  to  another  human  being 
is  to  fashion  the  most  stunningly  creative  act  possible.  A  promise  to 
another  flows  from  the  depths  of  our  freedom.  It  is  a  joyful,  gratuitous 
expression  of  the  wish  of  our  hearts.  Westley  says  a  promise  is  a 
"pledge  of  my  person  to  another."  Essentially,  it  is  "gift-giving."11 
Through  a  promise  we  give  the  gift  of  ourself  to  another.  We  do  so 
because  we  value  the  other.  The  sense  of  their  value  for  us  and  ours 
for  them  is  what  gives  us  the  strength  to  make  the  promise.  We  are 
able  to  commit  ourselves  because  the  beautiful  value  of  one  person 
seems  especially  promising  for  us.  It  is  our  experience  of  this  value 
living  not  only  in  them  but  also  in  us  that  enables  us  to  promise  our 
life.  The  courage  and  desire  to  promise  arise  in  the  sort  of  experience 
we  analyzed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Sometimes  the  value  of  another 
disclosed  in  the  "We-relation"  is  so  profoundly  meaningful  for  us  that 
our  relationship  with  them  takes  on  the  special  status  of  being  a  com- 
mitted, lasting  relationship. 

Because  of  the  value  we  discern  in  the  relationship  and  because  it 
appears  mutually  promising,  a  "relatively  definite  relationship"  is  es- 
tablished through  the  promise.  Through  the  promise  the  individuals 
assume  obligations  to  each  other.  They  open  their  lives  to  a  responsi- 
bility beyond  themselves.  The  promise  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  their 
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lives.  Morally,  their  field  of  responsibility  has  broadened  to  include 
another.  The  promise  recognizes  that  the  responsibility  of  one  to  an- 
other is  neither  arbitrary  nor  fleeting.  It  will  continue  "for  some  sig- 
nificant period  of  time  into  the  future."  The  commitment  is  basically 
the  responsibility  to  a  relationship.  It  is  the  responsibility  to  creatively 
keep  the  relationship  alive.  The  responsibility  is  to  increasingly  fulfill 
the  meaning  of  the  promise.12  Commitment  is  the  ongoing,  creative 
shaping  of  the  value  which  inspired  the  promise. 

The  moral  responsibility  implicit  in  promise  making  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  justice.  By  promising  our  lives  we  open  them  up  to  include 
another.  We  are  no  longer,  if  ever,  fully  our  own.  In  a  promise  we 
give  another  person  a  certain  control  over  our  lives.  In  some  way  we 
are  now  owned  by  that  person  as  they  are  by  us.  Another  person  steps 
into  our  life  with  the  right  to  expect  certain  things  of  us.  We  have 
promised  them  something,  most  notably  our  lives,  and  it  is  not  rash 
of  them  to  expect  our  lives.  This  is  why,  Fourez  says,  that  through  a 
promise  "a  bond  of  justice"  is  forged.  He  continues: 

If  a  person  commits  himself  to  do  something  for  another  a  new  relationship 
has  been  built;  such  a  person  no  longer  has  the  right  to  consider  his  action 
only  his  own;  it  belongs  also  to  the  other.  ...  A  promise  thus  situates  a  hu- 
man being  within  a  set  of  relationships  with  persons  who,  by  the  very  fact  of 
this  commitment,  acquire  certain  rights  injustice  over  him.13 

C.   Fidelity  to  a  Promise 

This  explains  why  fidelity  is  part  of  the  promise.  We  promise  be- 
cause we  experience  value.  But  we  are  also  aware  of  history.  We 
know  that  in  time  the  value  may  grow  opaque.  We  know  we  are  fickle 
and  our  feelings  change.  We  know  the  relationship  will  be  tested  by 
the  inevitable  struggles,  crises,  and  temptations  of  life.  All  this  strains 
the  relationship.  We  foresee  this  when  we  make  the  promise,  and  in 
making  it  we  plot  a  way  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  we  envision. 
Fidelity  is  the  means  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  promise  keep- 
ing. Fidelity  begins  when  the  promise  is  made  because  we  foresee  the 
tests  that  lie  ahead  and  we  want  to  survive  them.  Instinctively  we 
know  keeping  the  promise  will  be  tough,  but  we  "commit  ourself  to 
finding  a  solution  for  it."  We  forbid  ourself  from  "taking  the  easy  way 
out  which  would  consist  in  abandoning  the  project  at  the  moment  of 
trial."14 
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If  we  understand  fidelity  thus,  it  is  incomparably  beautiful.  Fidelity 
comes  from  promising  because  a  promise  witnesses  the  moral  possi- 
bility of  our  life.  Through  a  promise  we  are  saying  something  special 
about  ourself  and  our  life.  We  are  saying  that  no  matter  what  comes 
in  our  everyday  experience,  regardless  of  the  unpredictable  mix  of 
better  or  worse,  we  shall  be  faithful  because  the  value  we  see  in  anoth- 
er human  being  means  so  much,  is  so  rich  in  promise,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  sacrifice,  suffering,  and  pain.  A  promise  says  this  and  this  is  why 
promising  begins  fidelity.  We  shall  be  faithful  to  that  which  we  love. 

It  is  very  important  to  see  the  link  between  promising  and  being 
faithful.  A  promise  is  a  witness  to  value.  And  fidelity  is  the  intention 
of  the  promiser  to  make  that  value  incarnate.  A  promise  intends  fidel- 
ity because  it  expresses  the  intention  of  the  will  to  achieve  the  value. 
Fidelity  is  sign  of  a  consecrated  life.  It  bespeaks  a  wholehearted  devo- 
tion to  a  value  we  find  in  another.  The  beauty  of  fidelity  is  that  it 
makes  our  life  a  memorial  to  value.  Fidelity  means  we  live  in  creative 
testimony  to  something  we  love.15  The  testimony  is  steadfast.  It 
strives  to  be  absolute.  It  aims  for  totality,  wholeness  and  perfection. 
The  testimony,  as  Marcel  says,  lives  creatively.  It  is  a  commitment 
that  grows.  It  is  active,  determinative,  imaginative.  The  witness  of 
our  life  aims  to  be  so  strong  that  anything  which  challenges,  ques- 
tions, or  attacks  the  value  of  the  original  promise  becomes  not  a  com- 
peting value  having  equal  status,  but  a  temptation. 


The  fact  is  that  when  I  commit  myself,  I  grant  in  principle  that  the  commit- 
ment will  not  again  be  put  in  question.  And  it  is  clear  that  this  active  volition 
not  to  question  something  again,  intervenes  as  our  essential  element  in  the 
determination  of  what  in  fact  will  be  the  case.  It  at  once  bars  a  certain  number 
of  possibilities,  it  bids  me  invent  a  certain  modus  vivendi  which  I  would  oth- 
erwise be  precluded  from  envisaging.  Here  there  appears  in  rudimentary 
form  what  I  call  creative  fidelity.  My  behavior  will  be  completely  colored  by 
this  act  embodying  the  decision  that  the  commitment  will  not  again  be  ques- 
tioned. The  possibility  which  has  been  barred  or  denied  will  thus  be  demoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  temptation.16 

Before  we  conclude  this  section  we  must  make  one  important  quali- 
fication. It  is  true  that  when  we  give  our  word  in  a  promise  we  hope 
never  to  put  in  doubt  what  we  then  intend.  We  hope  the  witness  of 
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our  life  to  this  value  will  grow.  We  say  it  will  engage  us  entirely.  We 
promise  to  so  consecrate  our  life  to  it  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  renege.17 

But  what  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  future  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  our  promise  in  the  present.  Promise  keeping  is  a  direct  result  of 
promise  making.  We  can  only  consecrate  our  life  entirely  if  we  make 
that  promise  wholeheartedly.  The  authenticity  of  our  promise  today 
determines  the  quality  of  its  future.  If  our  heart  is  in  our  promise,  if 
the  promise  we  make  is  strong,  then  that  promise  has  a  future.  But 
what  is  decisive  for  promise  keeping  is  the  attitude  we  have  when  we 
make  it.  If  we  feel  constrained,  if  we  are  significantly  reluctant,  or  if 
our  will  is  feeble  then  our  promise  is  crippled.  Its  future  is  jeopard- 
ized. The  future  of  any  promise  depends  on  the  strength  of  its  original 
investment.  This  is  an  important  qualification  because  it  shows  we 
must  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  promise. 

It  also  shows  fidelity  cannot  do  the  impossible.  Fidelity  can  only  be 
as  hearty  as  the  original  promise.  The  health  of  our  fidelity  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  health  of  the  promise  we  made.  We  cannot  expect  fidelity 
to  keep  alive  something  that  was  already  half  dead.  A  good  practical 
example  of  this  is  the  traditional  canonical  category  of  "force  and 
fear."  If  one  consented  to  marriage  through  coercion  the  marriage 
was  automatically  invalid.  Fidelity  was  not  required  where  an  au- 
thentic promise  was  never  meant. 

II.    The  Vow:  A  Promise  Made  Before  God 

A.   Partnership  With  God 

There  is  a  special  type  of  promise  called  a  vow.  What  distinguishes 
the  vow  from  a  promise  is  that  a  vow  is  a  promise  with  a  religious  di- 
mension. The  person  and  name  of  God  are  invoked.  A  promise  can 
be  made  between  two  people;  but  the  vow  opens  a  promise  to  the 
partnership  of  God.  A  vow  refers  the  person  to  the  transcendent.18  In 
other  words,  the  vow  is  that  special  type  of  promise  which  directs  the 
person  to  fulness  of  faith.  A  promise  is  made  to  another  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  promising  in  life.  A  vow  specifies  this  promise  by  calling  it 
transcendent  life  with  God.  This  is  why  we  say  the  vow  opens  the 
promise  to  a  religious  dimension.  A  vow  is  freedom's  response  to  the 
appeal  of  God  to  direct  one's  life  to  Him.  It  is  a  promise  with  distinct 
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vocational  consciousness.  A  vow  orients  the  project  of  our  life  to  God. 

A  vow  means  we  take  someone  besides  ourself  and  the  other  into 
account.  We  also  consider  God.  God  is  partner  in  our  promise.  He's 
the  third  partner  in  our  pact.  A  vow  cannot  be  broken  simply  because 
we  and  the  other  grow  weary.  Somehow  the  will  of  God  must  also  be 
considered.  God  becomes  an  equal  partner  in  our  agreement.  A  vow 
is  the  promise  to  treat  Him  fairly  too.  In  a  way,  a  vow  gives  God  the 
protection  of  justice.  It  is  our  way  of  saying  we  won't  abandon  Him 
when  we're  tired.  We  will  not  turn  away  to  a  more  alluring  possibil- 
ity. In  other  words,  the  moral  character  of  the  vow  is  profound.  The 
obligation  of  fidelity  is  greater.  Now  our  responsibility  to  be  faithful 
extends  not  only  to  another,  but  also  to  God.  A  vow  is  a  declaration  of 
fidelity  to  God.  The  vow  significantly  enlarges  the  meaning  of  fidel- 
ity. It  implies  there's  a  higher  value  than  simply  ourselves  and  an- 
other. God  enters  our  horizon. 

Because  the  vow  is  made  before  God  and,  in  a  sense,  in  His  behalf, 
it  suggests  a  commitment  absolute  and  unyielding.  This  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  we  vow.  We  promise  permanency.  A  vow  says: 
"Don't  look  back!  Don't  reconsider!"  Humanly,  a  vow  is  an  impossible 
project.  There  is  no  way  a  human  being  alone  can  sustain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  vow.  Marcel  says  we  can  only  vow  ourselves  absolutely  when 
we  sense  we  receive  the  help  we  need  to  carry  it  through. 19  We  prom- 
ise absolutely  because  we  sense  something  transcendent  is  involved.20 
Our  vow  is  bolstered  by  the  help  and  grace  of  God.  Too,  a  vow  is  sup- 
ported by  God  because  our  promise  to  Him  implies  His  promise  to 
us.  If  God  is  partner  in  our  vow  then  God,  too,  has  an  obligation  to 
be  faithful  to  us.  We  can  make  vows  confidently  because  in  them  we 
call  upon  God's  assistance.  God,  too,  is  responsible. 

This  conclusion  is  important.  First,  it  suggests  a  vow  is  a  special 
type  of  promise  that  cannot  be  made  by  anyone.  To  make  a  vow  a 
person  must  have  faith.  He  or  she  must  believe  in  God.  There  must 
be  strength  to  that  faith.  They  must  understand  that  their  vow  does 
involve  them  in  a  relation  with  God  for  which  they  are  responsible.  It 
is  true  and  reassuring  that  our  vows  are  ultimately  supported  by  the 
grace  of  God;  but  only  a  person  who  has  faith  strong  enough  to  know 
what  the  vow  involves  can  truly  be  said  to  make  a  vow.  The  person 
must  understand  that  the  vow  is  a  promise  made  before  God,  and  in  a 
sense,  for  God.  It  makes  God  partner  in  our  promise.  It  opens  up  the 
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agreement  to  Him.  And  it  says  we  promise  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to 
progress  to  fulness  of  life  in  Him.  The  vow  is  a  beautiful  articulation 
of  faith  and  a  beautiful  decision  of  freedom.  But  such  a  promise  re- 
quires mature  faith.  Promises  can  be  made  by  mature  human  beings. 
But,  and  this  is  critical  for  the  development  of  our  argument,  vows 
can  only  be  made  by  those  strong  and  living  in  faith. 


B.   Moral  Considerations 

From  this  discussion  three  conclusions  can  be  made  about  what  the 
moral  action  of  making  a  vow  does  to  the  moral  agent  making  it. 
First,  the  well-being  of  the  person  is  intimately  tied  to  the  making  and 
keeping  of  the  vow.  To  take  a  vow  is  a  deeply  personal  act.  It  involves 
the  person  profoundly.  In  a  sense,  the  person  is  taken  up  in  the  vow. 
His  life  is  absorbed  in  it.  The  vow  becomes  a  profound  expression  of 
who  the  person  is.  The  vow  is  an  expression  of  soul.  It  is  the  most 
sublime  manifestation  of  the  meaning  of  a  person's  life.  Not  only  does 
it  express  what  the  person  is  dedicated  to,  but  more  importantly  it 
tells  who  the  person  is  and  who  he  is  trying  to  become.  The  vow  is  the 
most  comprehensive  value  disclosure  of  who  we  are.  It  is  a  public  def- 
inition of  our  life's  meaning. 

Consequently,  a  vow  which  holds  such  personal  promise  cannot  be 
forsaken  without  personal  loss.  If  a  vow  is  the  heart  of  a  person's  mor- 
al well-being,  to  forsake  that  vow,  except  for  the  most  serious  reason, 
morally  wounds  the  person.  There  is  always  disvalue.  Moral  loss  oc- 
curs. Vows  cannot  be  broken  without  deeply  affecting  the  person. 
Nedoncelle  says  to  break  a  vow  is  to  "fall  away"  from  one's  self.21  To 
break  vows  easily  and  frequently  is  destructive  of  character.  Marcel 
says  this  is  because  every  vow  commits  the  agent  personally.  It  con- 
nects the  agent  to  his  act.  A  vow  encloses  what  one  has  done  with  his 
life  through  his  own  agency;  consequently,  Marcel  suggests  "if  I  try  to 
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escape,  I  am  guilty  of  a  disownment.  ...  In  disavowing  myself  I  cre- 
ate a  cleavage  within  myself  which  is  destructive  of  my  own  reality."22 

This  does  not  mean  that  vows  can  never  be  broken.  But  it  does 
mean  that  breaking  a  vow  has  moral  consequence.  It  is  naive  to  say 
breaking  one's  vow  makes  no  difference.  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  it  does 
not  affect  the  agent.  There  may  be  occasions  when  a  vow  may  be  bro- 
ken for  a  value  understood  as  significantly  greater;  for  example, 
where  a  value  holds  an  inherently  higher  binding  force.  But  what 
exactly  that  value  is  and  can  be  must  be  clear,  and  even  then  the 
breaking  of  one  vow  is  for  the  sake  of  "vowing"  to  a  higher  value.  But 
when  a  vow  is  broken  only  because  one  wearies  of  it  — and  when  no 
higher  value  is  invoked  — damage  is  wrought  to  the  moral  agent.  The 
vow  so  engaged  the  depths  of  his  person  that  forsaking  it  introduces  a 
split,  a  contradiction  in  the  agent  between  who  he  is  and  who  he  has 
claimed  to  be.  In  a  sense,  he  is  alienated  from  his  proper  self.  He 
stands  divorced  from  who  he  ought  — for  the  sake  of  his  very  self— to 
be.23 

Fidelity  to  one's  commitment  becomes  decisive  as  soon  as  we  real- 
ize we  are  what  we  vow  ourselves  to  be.  What  infidelity  to  one's 
promises  does  to  the  moral  self  makes  fidelity  critical.  A  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  vow's  relation  to  the  self  s  integrity  reveals  the  im- 
portance of  fidelity.  Fidelity  bestows  permanence  in  the  selfs  relation 
to  its  promise.  It  does  so  to  preserve  the  self  because  it  knows  that  the 
promise  of  the  self,  the  full  meaning  and  beauty  of  a  moral  personal- 
ity, resides  in  what  one  has  vowed.  Fidelity  recognizes  that  the  vow 
holds  the  self  one  is  to  become;  hence,  as  Royce  says,  "disloyalty  is 
moral  suicide."  Royce  explains  what  breaking  one's  promise  involves: 

Disloyalty  is  moral  suicide.  Many  a  poor  human  creature  outlives  all  that,  in 
the  present  life,  can  constitute  his  true  self— outlives  as  a  mere  psychological 
specimen  any  human  expression  of  his  moral  personality,  and  does  so  because 
he  has  failed  to  observe  that  his  loyalty,  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  has  been  his 
own,  has  been  the  very  heart  of  this  moral  personality.  When  loyalty  has  once 
been  fully  aroused,  and  has  then  not  merely  blundered  but  died,  there  may, 
indeed,  remain  such  fluttering  eagerness  of  life;  as  if  a  stranded  ship's  torn 
canvas  were  still  flapping  in  the  wind.  But  there  cannot  remain  freedom  of 
personal  existence.  For  the  moral  personality  that  once  was  loyal,  and  then 
blindly  sought  freedom,  is,  to  human  vision,  dead.  What  is,  in  such  a  case, 
left  of  the  so-called  life  is  merely  an  obituary.  .  .  .  People  sometimes  fail  to 
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observe  this  fact,  partly  because  they  conceive  loyalty  as  something  which 
convention  forces  upon  the  individual,  and  partly  because  they  also  conceive 
loyalty,  where  it  exists,  as  merely  a  relation  of  one  individual  to  other  individ- 
uals. Both  views,  as  we  now  know,  are  wrong.  No  convention  can  predeter- 
mine my  personal  loyalty  without  my  free  consent.  But  then  if  I  loyally  con- 
sent, I  mean  to  be  faithful;  I  give  myself,  I  am  henceforth  the  self  thus  given 
over  to  the  cause;  and  therefore  essential  unfaithfulness  is,  for  me,  moral  sui- 
cide. .  .  .  To  tire  of  the  cause  to  which  my  whole  self  is  once  for  all  commit- 
ted, is  indeed  to  tire  of  being  my  moral  self.24 

Secondly,  to  break  a  vow  also  harms  others.  Our  vows  are  made 
before  God,  but  also  to  others,  whether  that  be  a  spouse  or  a  religious 
community.  What  we  do  with  those  vows  affects  these  other  people. 
This  is  true  in  any  promise,  but  it  is  especially  true  when  we  vow  our- 
selves to  another  in  the  presence  of  God.  Introducing  God  adds  stat- 
ure and  solemnity  to  what  we  promise.  The  community  or  individual 
takes  our  word  very  seriously.  They  recognize  that  we  are  promising 
before  God  and  that  in  acknowledging  His  presence  we  likewise  ac- 
knowledge the  help  of  His  grace.  To  vow  makes  the  promise  more  se- 
rious because  our  commitment  to  the  other  is  heightened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  It  is  as  if  the  other  person  has  God  on  his  side.  This 
makes  the  person  sacred,  worthy  of  reverence  and  concern.  When  an- 
other person  or  group  knows  the  meaning  of  our  vow,  they  trust  us 
completely.  In  our  vowing  to  them  they  open  and  give  their  lives  to  us 
unrestrictedly  because  we  signify  the  same  to  them. 

When  another's  hopes  in  us  are  that  strong  and  confident  — and  a 
vow  gives  them  every  reason  to  believe  this  — to  break  this  vow  is  a 
very  deep  human  betrayal.25  It  is  an  act  of  treason  to  another  person. 
The  vow,  by  introducing  the  person  of  God  and  our  faith  in  Him, 
augments  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  the  other.  It  is  a  recognition  of  what  is 
holy  and  venerable  in  that  person.  The  vow  makes  the  keeping  of  fi- 
delity for  the  sake  of  the  other  more  important.  Morally,  it  increases 
its  meaning  and  our  responsibility  because  the  value  of  the  other  in- 
creases. 

C.   Vows  and  the  Mystery  of  Faith 

Finally,  a  vow  gives  an  interesting  twist  to  the  meaning  of  fidelity 
precisely  because  the  vow  is  an  articulation  of  faith.  The  vow  intro- 
duces the  person  of  God  in  promise  making  and  this  brings  out  the  es- 
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sentially  mysterious  relation  between  a  vow,  fidelity,  and  the  person. 
Charles  Curran  says  a  vow  is  never  "totally  identical  with  the  reality 
of  the  person  making  such  a  decision,"  consequently,  no  vow  can  be 
absolutely  irrevocable.  The  word  "absolutely"  is  important.  Curran 
says  this  because  he  believes  "the  mystery  of  the  human  person  is  ulti- 
mately deeper  than  any  human  choice  can  ever  fathom."26  I  agree. 
And  the  reason  I  think  Curran  is  right  is  because  this  mystery  of  the 
human  person  that  surpasses  any  of  his  actions  is  really  the  mystery  of 
his  life  with  God.  It  is  the  mystery  of  God  Himself  working  out  His 
special  plan  of  salvation  within  us.  We  can  plot  our  lives  through  our 
actions.  We  can  pray  for  and  rely  on  God's  help.  But  none  of  us  can 
absolutely  foresee  what  God  has  in  store  for  us  or  what  He  may  do  for 
us.  A  vow  bespeaks  our  intention  to  do  the  will  of  God  for  the  sake  of 
God.  And  sometimes  doing  His  will  means  changing  the  course  of 
our  lives.  Sometimes  we  ought  to  do  what  we  never  believed  we 
would  do. 

But  we  do  this  because  we  discern  it  to  be  God's  will.  We  do  it  not 
from  whimsy  or  because  we  tire  of  what  we  promised.  We  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  God.  A  vow  is  not  absolutely  irrevocable;  only  doing  God's 
will  is  absolute.  We  take  vows  seriously  because  we  believe  them  to  be 
God's  will. 

Our  absolute  duty  is  being  open  to  the  absolute  value  of  faith. 
Faith,  meaning  being  always  open  to  upward  advance  in  our  life  with 
God,  is  the  abiding  mystery  value  that  surpasses  fidelity  to  specific 
vows.  Vows  cannot  so  much  be  broken,  as  they  can  be  surpassed  by 
that  more  binding  obligation  to  live  in  response  to  the  will  of  God  call- 
ing us  always  to  Himself.  This  signifies  the  highest  obligation  of  our 
fidelity  is  to  God.  The  absolute  value  is  the  value  of  faith.  Secondly,  it 
means  vows  can  be  broken  not  for  any  reason,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
this  always  higher  value.  Fidelity  to  another  is  eminently  important 
precisely  because  we  believe  that  is  God's  way  of  bringing  us  to  Him- 
self. But  it  is  not  absolutely  important.  The  fidelity  that  is  absolute  is 
that  which  in  faith  binds  us  to  God  through  the  discernment  of  His 
will. 

In  a  penetrating  article,  David  Burrell  explains  what  the  mystery  of 
God  does  to  our  living  of  a  vow.  First,  to  make  a  vow  signifies  not  our 
choice  of  God,  but  God's  choice  of  us.  A  vow  is  a  sign  of  God  taking 
the  lead  in  our  lives.  It  is  He  Who  has  chosen  us;  consequently,  life  in 
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the  vow  is  open-ended.  The  vow  means  we  allow  God  to  have  us  as 
He  wants.  A  vow  means  we  open  up  our  life  to  God.  We  point  our- 
selves to  God  and  leave  our  lives  to  the  workings  of  providence.27 
What  we  really  vow  ourselves  to  is  this  relationship  with  God  in  all  its 
incomprehensibility.  We  vow  our  lives  to  respond  freely  to  His  mys- 
tery. To  make  a  vow  then  is  not  to  "determine  beforehand  the  entire 
shape  of  my  life."  It  is  not  to  say  my  life  will  doubtless  be  this  or  that. 
That  would  be  trying  to  "straight-jacket  the  direction  of  my  life  by  my 
own  will."  It  would  be  vowing  myself  not  to  doing  God's  will  but  my 
own.  The  vow  means  we  lose  control.  It  means  we  are  asked  "to  be- 
come more  and  more  open  to  the  untoward  advances  of  God  and  his 
unpredictable  ways."  Burrell  says  "the  most  the  vows  can  do  is  to  put 
me  in  a  situation  where  I  can  meet  my  God."28  This  is  the  faith  and 
hope  of  any  vow.  A  permanent  vow  does  not  mean  a  vow  that  is  inert 
or  predictable.  A  vow  does  not  make  living  a  predictable  business; 
rather,  to  commit  oneself  permanently  signifies  "the  utter  giving  over 
of  myself  into  an  open-ended  relationship  with  God  (where)  .  .  .  the 
endeavor  becomes  an  adventure."29  The  finality  of  any  fidelity  is  ulti- 
mately to  this  adventure  of  faith  with  God  for  it  is  that  alone  which 
holds  promise  and  future  for  us. 

That,  if  you  will,  is  what  a  "perpetual  vow"  is  up  to:  making  our  lives  into  an 
open-ended  response  to  God's  calling  us  forth.  .  .  .  Now  it  may  just  so  happen 
that  the  specific  directions  which  we  have  staked  out  for  our  lives  are  not  those 
which  the  God  of  our  future  will  elicit  from  us.  There  is  no  assurance  in  the 
open-ended  way  of  understanding  the  vows  that  my  future  will  always  remain 
in  visible  continuity  with  my  past.  There  is  every  assurance  that  I  will  in  the 
process  become  faithful  to  myself  in  a  way  which  will  help  to  discern  the  living 
moment  of  the  Father's  will.  But  there  are  no  rules  for  fidelity,  so  it  simply  is 
not  clear  where  such  a  program  will  lead  me.  But  part  of  that  unclarity  is  the 
inscrutability  of  God's  own  will  and  purpose.30 

In  these  reflections  we  have  discussed  the  relation  of  freedom  to  fi- 
delity and  concluded  one  can  only  be  faithful  to  actions  that  are  genu- 
inely free.  We  also  saw  how  freedom  not  only  made  fidelity  possible, 
but  fidelity  to  one's  acts  increases  freedom.  Next  we  explored  the 
meaning  of  that  creative,  personally  formative  act  of  freedom  called  a 
promise.  We  noted  how  fidelity  begins  in  promising.  Finally,  our 
study  of  a  vow  enabled  us  to  conclude  that  what  binds  us  absolutely  is 
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not  any  vow  we  make,  but  the  absolute  value  of  faith  — life  in  God.  All 
this  gives  significant  shape  to  our  understanding  of  fidelity. 
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SEBASTIAN  MacDONALD,  C.  P. 


The  Profession  of 
Religious  Vows: 
Ransoming  Time 


We  Americans  have  been  called  the  consumer  society  and  rightly 
so.  We  have  become  quite  adept  at  managing  earth's  resources  in  or- 
der to  utilize  them  for  our  own  benefit,  often  to  the  point  of  excess,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  our  critics.  Among  the  resources  that  we  have  ac- 
cess to  is  time.  This  we  try  to  manage  with  special  care.  However,  try 
as  we  might,  there  are  elements  of  time  that  elude  and  baffle  our  ef- 
forts to  utilize  it  prudently.  Those  who  profess  religious  vows  offer  an 
excellent  lesson  on  this  point.  Their  profession  is  an  exercise  in  man- 
aging the  elements  of  time,  however  elusive  they  might  be,  as  well  as 
possible.  This  they  do  by  revealing  God  as  ransomer  of  time,  espe- 
cially time  that  is  spent  in  suffering. 


I 
Those  who  profess  vows  make  promises  to  God  of  poverty,  chastity 
and  obedience.  These  commitments  are  not  entered  into  definitively 
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without  an  earlier,  temporary  stage  comparable  to  an  engagement  pe- 
riod among  those  who  marry.  These  three  vows  constitute  a  bond 
common  to  every  person  who  is  a  religious,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
institutes  within  the  Church  that  identify  themselves  further  by  way 
of  other  vows,  as  in  the  case  of  us  Passionists,  whose  life  is  also  influ- 
enced by  our  fourth  vow,  to  promote  devotion  to  the  Passion  and  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

II 

Every  vow,  whether  common  to  all  religious,  or  specific  to  some, 
has  the  capacity  to  reveal  God.  A  vow  is  a  promise,  a  familiar  human 
enterprise,  but,  unlike  other  promises,  it  introduces  God  by  name 
into  the  procedure,  making  it  a  sacred  and  religious  event. 

Regardless  of  its  content  or  focus,  every  promise  is  an  encounter 
with  time,  because  by  definition  it  is  an  engagement  to  do  something 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  knits  together  the  present  and  the  future,  that 
is  to  say,  the  present  moment  when  the  promise  is  made  and  that  fu- 
ture point  in  time  when  it  is  to  be  fulfilled.  An  especially  familiar  ex- 
perience of  this  in  the  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  people  is  the  mar- 
riage promise  when  a  man  and  woman  express  their  intention  to  re- 
main together  throughout  their  lives  as  husband  and  wife. 

There  is  something  religiously  significant  about  promise  because  of 
the  prominent  place  it  occupies  in  God's  historical  dealings  with  us. 
The  bible  records  numerous  instances  of  God  intervening  in  peoples' 
lives  by  way  of  promise,  of  which  the  most  familiar  example  is  the 
story  of  God  promising  the  old  man  Abraham  that  he  would  father  a 
great  nation. 

Ill 

Because  time  plays  a  prominent  part  in  promise,  the  length  of  time 
involved  is  significant.  When  a  promise  extends  the  length  of  hu- 
man life,  till  death,  then  the  quintessential  promise  is  involved.  The 
married,  the  widowed,  the  divorced  have  confronted  this  task.  Each 
copes  with  lifelong  mechanisms  triggered  by  a  past  promise  to  a  hus- 
band or  wife,  whose  influence  remains  to  some  extent  throughout  the 
years. 

Within  our  Catholic  community,  priests  and  religious  are  caught 
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up  in  the  same  kind  of  lifelong  commitment.  Though  they  constitute 
a  relatively  small  group  within  the  Church,  their  promise  and  com- 
mitment is  qualitatively  significant  to  all  who  observe  them.  Com- 
monly designated  a  vow,  it  is  an  overt  attempt  to  draw  God  into  the 
commitment  process.  This  invocation  of  God  makes  sense  given  the 
task  inherent  in  every  lifelong  promise  of  bridging  the  distance  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future.  To  describe  this  task  as  impossible 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  difficult  enterprise  is  realistic 
and  the  vow  purports  to  render  the  task  more  possible  by  calling  upon 
and  invoking  the  person  of  God.  In  so  doing,  the  vow  witnesses  to 
Him  as  Master,  Lord  and  ransomer  of  time.  This  testimony  estab- 
lishes His  credentials  and  identity  as  One  Who  can  assure  passage- 
way from  the  present  to  some  distant  point  in  the  future.  Each  time  a 
young  man  or  woman  commit  themselves  publicly  to  a  life  of  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience,  with  possibly  some  further  kind  of  special  em- 
phasis, that  person  shares  in  the  witness  of  those  who  have  with  great- 
er or  less  success  been  living  their  own  kinds  of  promises  and  vows, 
perhaps  for  years.  This  entails  mutual  support  for  all  who  are  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  of  life. 


IV 

The  implications  of  starting  a  life  task  with  the  intention  of  coping 
in  a  stable  and  predictable  way  with  the  life  stirring  forces  involved  in 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  are  weighty,  even  more  so  for  com- 
munities that  provide  their  members  an  additional  way  to  commit 
themselves.  A  case  in  point  is  us  Passionists  with  our  fourth  vow  of 
seeking  to  promote  devotion  to  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  every  vow  has  the  potential  for  identifying  God 
as  One  Who  masters  time  regarding  the  particular  content  of  the  vow 
in  question,  then  the  vow  of  promoting  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  Cru- 
cified enjoys  a  similar  capacity.  This  witnesses  specifically  to  God  as 
Master  of  suffering  and  pained  time.  It  evokes  a  revelation  entailing 
one  brief  moment  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  regarded  as  the  prime 
time  of  His  life.  It  is  a  moment  that  has  captured  the  thought  and 
imagination  of  the  evangelists,  who  have  devoted  the  major  portion  of 
their  Gospels  to  the  last  hours  of  Jesus'  life,  hours  of  intense  pain  and 
suffering. 
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There  is  a  message  here  for  our  consumer  oriented  society  because 
it  presents  for  special  consideration  what  has  usually  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  worthless  and  wasteful  time,  the  very  refuse  of  time,  name- 
ly suffering  time.  Those  who  have  been  influenced  by  this  society  find 
little  or  no  motivation  or  stimulus  for  positively  regarding  and  care- 
fully employing  this  kind  of  time.  Rather,  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  disregard  and  avoid  it.  There  is  a  need  to  appreciate  the  revelation 
of  faith  that  affirms  suffering  time  as  prime  time  for  everyone  because 
everyone  has  ample  access  to  it.  It  is  an  abundant  resource. 

This  witness  to  a  totally  different  perception  of  suffering  time  is  a 
salvage  project  that  should  capture  the  fancy  of  a  consumer  society 
bent  on  reappraising  its  resources,  especially  those  that  have  been 
overlooked.  This  appreciation  is  easily  achieved  only  through  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  that  God  Himself  has  embraced  suffering 
time  in  allowing  Himself  to  be  crucified.  Only  against  this  back- 
ground do  the  lives  of  religious  speak  of  a  God  Who  provokes  a  reap- 
praisal of  something  that  has  heretofore  been  disregarded  and  de- 
spised as  useless. 


V 

Such  religious  render  a  service.  For  he  or  she  speaks  of  a  crucified 
God  Who  is  strangely  attractive  in  the  way  that  He  transforms  our 
perception  of  the  ordinary  commodity  of  suffering  time.  This  is  an 
ecological  accomplishment  because  it  conserves  a  vital  resource;  it 
ransoms  and  redeems  what  had  been  rejected  as  worthless. 

This  process  effects  a  conversion.  It  ameliorates  and  possibly  even 
removes  the  attitudes  of  fear,  dread,  anxiety,  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment that  are  frequently  found  during  a  time  of  suffering,  and  brings 
about  a  fresh  outlook  fostering  vulnerability,  openness,  and  re- 
ceptivity to  new  meaning  and  significance.  This  is  the  testimony  at 
work  within  the  fourth  vow  of  a  Passionist:  the  value  of  suffering 
time. 

Religious  vows  proclaim  good  news  about  God  in  our  midst.  They 
rejuvenate  us  to  perceive  ever  more  clearly  the  assets  God  has  placed 
at  our  disposal.  This  especially  happens  in  realizing  a  passionate  God 
is  close  at  hand,  Who  by  His  suffering  makes  us  compassionate  to- 
ward the  suffering  we  encounter.  It  is  no  small  service  to  pass  on  the 
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good  news  that  suffering  has  value  and  significance  in  this  world  of 
ours.  The  Passionist  compassionates  a  world  that  repudiates  its  time 
of  suffering.  Hopefully,  our  message  will  lead  to  a  policy  of  reap- 
praisal. 


The  Reverend  Sebastian  MacDonald,  C.  P. ,  is  a  consultor  in  the  provincial 
office.  He  has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  throughout  most  of  his  life.  He 
here  offers  some  reflections  on  our  religious  vows,  and  also  two  contemporary  ver- 
sions of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
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Alternative  Stations 

In  1975,  the  Congregation  for  Sacred  Rites  suggested  an  alterna- 
tive list  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  more  in  keeping  with  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts. The  suggested  list  follows: 

1.  The  last  supper 

2.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane 

3.  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin 

4.  Jesus  before  Pilate 

5.  Jesus  is  whipped  and  crowned  with  thorns 

6.  Jesus  carries  his  Cross 

7.  Jesus  is  helped  by  the  Cyrenean 

8.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem 

9.  Jesus  is  stripped  and  nailed  to  the  Cross 

10.  Jesus  and  the  good  thief 

1 1 .  Jesus  speaks  to  Mary  and  John 

12.  Jesus  dies  on  the  Cross 

13.  Jesus  is  buried 

14.  Jesus  rises  from  the  dead 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross 

(SM) 

i. 

Walking  Through  Our  Humanity 
To  Our  Mortality 

I.  Jesus  receives  His  condemnation  to  death.  I  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  condemnation  to  death  ringing  within  me  — my  own  mortal- 
ity. 
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0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  Thee  do  I  offer  all  these  sorrows;  for  these  do 

1  thank  Thee,  I  praise  Thee,  and  bless  Thee;  through  them  all,  I 
pray,  have  mercy  on  me. 

II.  Jesus  receives  the  Cross.  I  must  at  this  moment  be  enabled  to  af- 
firm the  inroads  mortality  makes  into  me  by  accepting,  even  embrac- 
ing, the  inconsistencies  of  life  putting  me  at  cross-purposes  with  my- 
self. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

III.  Jesus  falls  beneath  the  Cross.  I  experience  afresh  how  real  I  am 
in  the  jolts  of  life  — all  charged  with  intimations  of  mortality. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

IV.  Jesus  meets  His  mother.  I  cling  to  the  personal  relationships  sus- 
taining me,  dreading  their  dissolution,  especially  the  parental  ones. 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

V.  Jesus  obtains  help  from  Simon.  In  my  distress  I  humbly  accept  as 
"friend"  even  the  most  questionable  overtures  — beggars  cannot  be 
choosers. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

VI.  Jesus  receives  Veronica's  help.  Preoccupation  with  my  own  im- 
pending doom  cannot  blind  me  to  the  gleaming  gem  of  genuine 
friendship  in  my  hour  of  need. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

VII.  Jesus  falls  again.  Traumas  increasingly  occur  to  grind  out  the 
reversals  I  am  inevitably  about  because  of  the  demands  of  my  condi- 
tion in  life. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

VIII.  Jesus  meets  the  band  of  women.  Spontaneous  interludes  break 
my  life  direction,  evoking  from  me  a  sad,  brave  smile  in  appreciation 
of  their  diminishing  significance  in  my  life. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 
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IX.  Jesus  falls  the  last  time.  My  final  failures  do  less  damage  to  my 
path  through  life,  as  they  dully  confirm  that  what  is  happening  is  not 
illusory  but  inevitable. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

X.  Jesus  has  His  clothing  stripped  away.  Stripping  is  an  incidental 
aftermath  to  the  pulsatingly  obvious  disintegration  of  my  humanity,  a 
shocking  indignity  in  any  other  setting,  but  now  an  almost  appropri- 
ate component  of  this  scenario. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 


XI.  Jesus  undergoes  the  fastening  to  the  Cross.  The  nailing  is  that 
necessary  moment  that  has  long  sought  a  place  in  the  irresistible  flow 
of  life,  moving  steadfastly  to  its  designated  time  and  place. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

XII.  Jesus  dies  on  the  Cross.  Death  is  a  low-keyed,  whispered  final- 
ity, already  spelled  out  in  early  intimations  of  mortality.  Its  signifi- 
cance pales  against  the  earlier  glare,  when  it  was  still  pending  as  a 
grotesque  violation  of  my  integrity  and  vital  signs. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

XIII.  Jesus  lies  in  Mary's  lap.  The  tender  moment  lingers  like  a  vio- 
let in  the  tundra,  signalling  the  limits  even  to  the  traumas  of  life, 
whose  infringement  leaves  but  a  scar's  edge  on  the  integrity  of  my  hu- 
manity, once  touched  by  the  absoluteness  of  His  divinity. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

XIV.  Jesus  rests  in  the  tomb.  The  tomb  is  no  deplorable  intrusion  on 
destiny,  but  rather  a  rest  period  in  my  life  sentence.  If  absent  from 
the  scene,  it  would  eliminate  the  sounding  board  whose  volume  is  ut- 
terance to  that  total  experience  of  the  person  I  am. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc. 

Jesus,  I  thank  Thee  for  having  died  on  the  Cross  for  my  sins.  Merci- 
ful Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me! 
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II 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  and  The 
Consciousness  of  Those  Involved 


I.  Pilate  condemns  Jesus  to  death.  Pilate  has  struggled  with  His  iden- 
tity. He  has  received  clues  from  his  wife's  dream,  the  bizarre  behavior 
of  the  Jewish  leaders  and  the  rumors  that  have  reached  him  about  this 
man.  He  is  astute  enough  to  have  his  own  perceptions  about  this 
quiet,  self-assured  person.  These  flashes  of  insight  streak  through  the 
darkness  of  his  mind  as  he  decides  to  condemn. 

Holy  Mother,  pierce  me  through,  in  my  heart  each  wound  renew,  of 
my  Savior  crucified. 

II.  Jesus  receives  His  Cross.  The  impact  of  the  condemnation,  hard- 
ly unexpected,  yet  stunningly  upon  Him,  hits  Him  as  the  Cross  is 
thrown  on  His  back  and  shoulder.  In  a  blinding  flash,  the  dwindling 
remainder  of  His  earthly  career  streaks  to  full  view. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 
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III.  Jesus  falls  beneath  the  Cross.  This  catches  Him  unprepared.  He 
had  started  in  a  stupor,  lost  in  the  enfolding  context  of  each  step.  His 
whole  world  was  the  next  step.  Suddenly  He  finds  Himself  out  of  that 
world  — on  the  ground  — unable  to  target  His  next  step. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

IV.  Jesus  meets  Mary.  He  is  attuned  to  the  moment.  It  stands  totally 
disconnected  from  that  other  set  of  moments  during  which  she  has 
known  Him.  A  completely  new  awareness  fills  it  — alien,  strange,  un- 
familiar. Is  this  the  authentic  appearance  of  God  in  her  son? 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

V.  Simon  of  Cyrene  helps  Jesus  with  the  Cross.  Simon's  self- aware- 
ness becomes  distorted.  From  a  bystander,  staring  vacantly,  coolly, 
distantly  at  an  objective  event,  he  is  suddenly  participant,  involved, 
and  trapped  in  scalding  heat  of  shame  — seeing  redness,  tasting  tart- 
ness—he is  now,  in  a  moment,  floating  in  a  sea  of  hostile  eyes,  staring 
at  him,  becoming  shores  of  a  pool  of  shame  in  which  he  wallows. 
Holy  Mother,  etc. 

VI.  Veronica  wipes  His  face.  This  moment  is  eternal.  Her  gaze  is 
rapt,  transfixed,  at  His  approach.  The  pained  movement  of  His  ad- 
vance gathers  through  space  and  time,  spilling  into  an  isolated  mo- 
ment of  full  presence,  encompassing  her  ardent  longing  — its  future 
dimension,  the  searing  present,  and  the  past,  compact  with  events  al- 
ready done,  coming  together  in  her  deed  as  she  indelibly  absorbs  the 
mesmerizing  event. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

VII.  Jesus  falls  the  second  time.  This  fall  blends  into  a  larger  sensa- 
tion of  falling,  continuous  with  the  train  of  awareness  seizing  Him, 
where  everything  is  falling  away.  The  great  disillusion  has  begun,  of 
all  He  has  known  and  experienced.  The  jarring  thud  with  cobblestone 
verifies  it  all,  as  it  stamps  the  authenticity  of  this  awareness  into  His 
psychic  powers. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 
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VIII.  The  holy  women  meet  Jesus.  Professional  mourners  caught  up 
in  the  frenzy  of  a  distorted  event,  impaled  on  the  jagged  edges  of 
trauma  and  shock,  these  women  see  the  grotesque  convergence  of 
hate  and  spite  on  the  good  man  — and  incomprehension  flows  out  in  a 
babble  of  wailing,  groaning  and  tears. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

IX.  Jesus  falls  the  third  time.  Awareness  is  now  impervious  to  past 
and  present.  There  is  only  forward  motion  out  in  front.  He  is  ahead, 
leaving  Himself  behind,  rushing  into  redness,  brightness,  orange- 
ness,  blackness  — all  is  diffuseness,  without  contour,  figure,  form  or 
shape.  He  is  melting,  all  is  molten.  No  distinct  I  is  there  to  register 
the  impact  of  the  crunching  fall. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

X.  Jesus  is  stripped.  He  observes,  as  at  a  third  person.  He  catches  a 
glimpse  of  Himself  personifying  Israel's  history  of  sacrificial  offerings 
—  lambs  and  goats  are  before  Him.  He  feels  coolness  — He  hears  muf- 
fled dins,  but  He  feels  little,  with  his  body  systems  in  shambles  and  on 
the  verge  of  obliteration.  Shame  is  gone,  left  far  behind,  with  His 
identity. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

XI.  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  Cross.  This  has  been  going  on  forever.  It 
never  started.  This  moment  is  all  moments.  The  sharp,  stabbing  pain 
is  life  in  crescendo.  But  thanks  to  it,  He  gains  clear  focus  on  some- 
thing identifiable.  It  envelops  Him,  as  framework  against  spilling  out 
into  the  void.  Now  He  knows  that  He  has  a  body.  He  is  aware  again, 
if  only  in  the  waning  instant  of  a  life  which  now  seems  to  have  been 
His  so  very  short  a  time. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

XII.  Jesus  dies  on  the  Cross.  The  moment  melts  into  Him,  barely 
identifiable.  It  struggles  to  latch  onto  previous  living  moments,  so 
many  smudges  of  fading  gray  and  black.  His  just  rediscovered  self 
subsides  again  as  a  pulsating  line  on  the  monitor  quivers  and  flattens 
out  into  dead  length,  running  off  the  page.  The  ups  and  downs  of  life 
are  gone. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 
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XIII.  Mary  receives  His  body.  This  moment  captures  the  whole  his- 
tory of  lapping  His  body.  It  seems  to  have  always  been  this  way,  as 
one  continuous  point  in  time.  Accumulated  impressions  mount  — the 
sights,  but  mainly  the  feel  of  sheer  weight  — supple,  giving  form  — 
without  resistance,  quiet,  fading  warmth.  The  motherhood  moment 
revives  in  the  shadow  of  tragedy. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

XIV.  Jesus  laid  in  the  tomb.  A  post-mortem.  Is  there  any  sign  of  liv- 
ing activity  here?  No  — the  tragedy  has  been  staged,  the  deed  done. 
The  scene  empties.  The  cast  fades.  The  dark  prevails,  a  bare  modi- 
cum of  sound  — shuffling  feet,  whispering  lips,  scraping  stone. 
Thought  is  still  —  features  faceless  — identity  submerged.  Time  is  sus- 
pended on  a  past  that  can  never  be  again,  on  a  present  that  is  empty, 
on  a  future  lying  on  the  far  side  of  a  great  chasm. 

Holy  Mother,  etc. 

O  Mother  of  Sorrows,  with  strength  you  stood  by  the  Cross  sharing 
in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  with  tender  care  you  bore  Him  in  your 
arms  mourning  and  weeping.  Mother  of  God,  stand  by  us  in  our 
trials  and  care  for  us  in  our  many  needs.  Pray  for  us  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death. 
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Each  Passionist,  whether  brother  or  priest,  is  called  upon  to  share 
his  gifts  with  the  Church  through  a  ministry.  One  of  the  gifts  or  char- 
isms  of  the  community  is  to  help  bring  meaning  to  the  suffering  in  the 
lives  of  people.  This  permeates  all  our  ministries. 

Ministering  to  laity,  religious  and  priests  through  our  retreat  cen- 
ters is  a  vital  part  of  our  activity.  Providing  programs  for  couples,  al- 
coholics, young  singles,  youth,  senior  citizens,  etc.,  keeps  our  centers 
busy. 

A  ministry  that  was  started  by  our  founder,  Paul  of  the  Cross,  is 
that  of  going  into  a  parish  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  to  renew  the  parish 
through  the  spoken  word.  This  band  of  men  moves  around  much  like 
the  early  apostles. 

Both  priests  and  brothers  are  involved  in  pastoral  ministry  in  par- 
ishes and  hospitals. 

Ministry  within  the  Passionist  Community  has  always  been  valued 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  total  ministry  to  the  Church.  Whether  one  is 
involved  in  making  a  community  a  comfortable  place  to  live,  in  ad- 
ministration or  preparing  food  for  the  table,  all  are  important  in  the 
Passionist  Community. 

Passionists  are  involved  in  ministering  to  the  black  community 
through  two  parishes,  two  grade  schools  and  a  high  school.  We  are  in- 
volved in  ministering  to  the  Hispanic  community  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. Work  is  also  being  done  in  Appalachia  and  Mexico,  Korea 
and  Japan. 

Ministry  as  a  brother  in  the  Church  and  the  Passionist  Community 
offers  a  wide  diversity  of  opportunities.  Teachers,  cooks,  administra- 
tors, carpenters,  accountants,  parochial  ministers,  nurses  — all  fit  well 


Passionist  Ministry 


into  a  brother's  call.  Through  working  in  our  community  apostolates 
or  on  the  job  with  the  laity,  the  brother  shares  a  powerful  witness  of 
the  celibate  lifestyle. 

Men  who  feel  the  call  and  are  on  fire  with  the  desire  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  as  a  Passionist  are  needed  to  serve  in  the  priestly  minis- 
try as  celebrators  of  the  eucharist  and  reconcilors  of  God's  people. 

Part  of  the  process  of  discerning  one's  call  to  the  Passionist  Com- 
munity is  discovering  one's  own  gifts  and  where  and  how  they  can 
best  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
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FOREWORD 


We  have  just  recently  closed  the  Holy  Year  of  Redemption.  An- 
nounced by  Pope  John  Paul  II,  it  represents  an  abiding  interest  of  the 
Pontiff,  who  has  addressed  the  mystery  of  redemption  as  frequently 
as  any  topic  on  the  Christian  agenda.  He  simply  continues  the  main- 
line concern  of  Catholic  tradition,  which  has  reflected  on  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  much  as  any  work  of  God  on  our  behalf. 
The  faith  in  and  theology  of  redemption  also  centers  our  lives  as  Pas- 
sionists. 

The  redemptive  deed  of  God  needs  to  be  continuously  addressed, 
as  tradition  has  done,  because  it  concerns  a  major  event  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  God  and  ourselves.  As  one  of  the  "great"  mysteries 
of  our  faith,  it  has  entailed  a  variety  of  theological  understandings 
throughout  history,  as  Christian  thinkers  have  approached  it  in  terms 
of  their  own  places  and  times.  In  the  early  Church,  the  strong  He- 
brew background  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  suggested  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  "blood  vengeance"  tradition  connected  with  the  Go- 
El  in  Hebrew  religious  practice  established  to  vindicate  a  murdered 
husband.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  redemptive  theory  developed  by 
Anselm  lent  a  strong  "substitution"  flavor  to  redemption  theology  in 
the  emphasis  on  the  "adequately  paying  back"  theme  in  this  mystery. 
In  later  centuries,  immediately  prior  to  our  own,  a  very  pietistic  and 
devotional  attraction  to  the  Passion  and  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  lent  its 
quality  to  the  implications  of  redemption  as  very  passively  received  in 
the  lives  of  Christian  people.  And  today,  especially  in  Latin  America, 
a  very  active  sense  of  struggle,  coined  in  the  term  "liberation,"  de- 
scribes the  mystery  of  the  redemptive  deed  of  God  as  it  assumes  con- 
ceptual form  in  that  particular  setting. 

Differences  in  these  understandings  of  redemption  should  not  be 
dismissed.  Nonetheless,  a  central  core  of  common  meaning  emerges 
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in  all  of  them.  It  looks  to  the  prefix  "re-"  in  the  word  "redemption." 
The  prefix  signifies  "again"  or  "a  second  time."  The  central  meaning 
in  any  acceptable  theory  of  redemption  looks  to  something  that  has 
preceded  us  in  history,  specifically,  the  act  of  creation,  the  first  act  of 
God  on  our  behalf;  at  the  same  time  this  redemption  mystery  is  a  rep- 
etition in  present  meaning,  namely,  the  state  of  repair  or  renewal  that 
has  been  achieved  as  the  second  act  of  God  on  our  behalf.  Good  theol- 
ogy sees  a  replay  between  the  creative  and  redemptive  deeds  of  God. 

Liturgically  this  has  been  captured  by  the  two  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  reconciliation.  Baptism  effects  a  new  creation  of  ourselves; 
reconciliation  effects  a  new  alignment  of  ourselves  before  God  and  the 
Church.  Over  the  ages  the  theology  of  baptism  has  withstood  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  question  its  creative,  definitive  and  absolute  efficacy, 
once  validly  conferred.  Similarly,  throughout  history,  but  especially 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  the  repetition  of  the  sacrament  of 
reconciliation  was  questioned:  is  the  redemptive  enterprise  to  be  un- 
derstood as  ongoing  in  this  way?  Gradually  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  there  emerged  the  notion  that  this  sacrament,  once  thought 
to  be  conferrable  only  once  in  a  person's  lifetime,  could  be  repeated 
on  many  occasions. 

This  development  of  doctrine  regarding  the  sacrament  of  reconcil- 
iation has  much  to  say  about  the  mystery  of  the  redemption.  First,  it 
indicates  something  about  God,  as  Redeemer,  and  His  capacity  to 
"change"  or  "do  something  again."  This  has  significant  implications 
for  our  understanding  of  Him.  Second,  it  remarks  something  about 
our  present  situation,  relative  to  our  original  heritage,  as  we  came 
forth  from  the  creative  hand  of  God.  It  leads  us  to  ask  where  we  stand 
today,  baptized  and  reconciled  as  we  are  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
relative  to  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Genesis:  better  off,  worse  off,  the 
same  as? 

The  directional  thrust  of  our  tradition  suggests  that  we  are  "better 
off  than  the  original  pair,  despite  the  inroads  and  the  impact  of  sin  on 
our  personal  and  communal  lives,  thanks  to  the  redemptive  deed  of 
God  on  our  behalf. 

This  is  all  focused  for  the  Passionist  in  the  cross  of  the  crucified 
Christ.  We  need  no  prodding  or  instruction  about  creation  undone 
by  sin,  as  we  daily  meditate  on  the  ravages  it  has  worked  on  the  body 
of  the  Crucified.  Nor  do  we  need  any  reminder  about  the  efficacy  of 


the  crucified  person  in  the  repair,  renewal  and  indeed  redemption 
that  He  worked  on  our  behalf. 

Redemption  centers  our  lives  as  Passionists.  That  is  why  to  the 
sometimes  surprise  of  others,  we  are  joyful  persons,  despite  the  atten- 
tion we  pay  the  horrors  of  the  Cross.  That  is  why  ours  are  zealous 
lives,  promoting  the  memory  of  the  Passion  in  the  lives  of  others  as 
the  efficacious  way  to  their  renewal,  "second  chance,"  hope  and  re- 
demption. The  hallmark  of  the  Passionist  is  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as 
hope  for  lives  savaged  by  sin. 

This  message  of  the  Cross  has  worked  its  way  into  the  larger  fabric 
of  society  itself,  even  secular  society,  so  often  apparently  untouched 
by  God's  redemptive  work.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  reason 
why  secular  society  has  been  able  to  develop  so  many  institutions  of 
hope,  including  democratic  forms  of  government,  hospitals,  educa- 
tion, commerce  and  trade,  the  variety  of  service  industries,  etc.,  is  its 
instinct  that  social  life  can  and  should  be  improved.  This  perception 
does  not  spring  from  the  turgid  shadows  of  secular  sources;  it  is  the 
soft  glow  of  a  redemptive  faith  that  has  been  part  of  the  human  heri- 
tage for  centuries. 

Our  Eucharist  best  epitomizes  this  richness  of  the  redemptive  mys- 
tery. For  it  is  both  sacrifice  and  banquet.  As  sacrifice  it  addresses  the 
reason  why  redemption  had  to  take  place.  As  banquet  it  speaks  to  the 
aftermath  and  effects  of  redemption.  In  both  ways  it  bears  repeated 
enactment  in  our  midst. 

Sebastian  MacDonald,  C.P. 
Provincial  Superior 
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Christo-  Management 


High  above  the  clouds  it's  an  article  in  American  Way,  dated  May 
1984,  and  entitled  "Ah  So,  Y'all."  Written  by  Michael  J.  Weiss,  the 
article  tells  the  story  of  Nissan  Motors,  a  $600-million  factory  in 
Smyrna,  18  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Late  in  this  cal- 
endar year  of  1984  that  factory  will  be  producing  annually  120,000 
Ford  pickup  trucks.  Although  the  220  robots  will  speed  production,  it 
is  the  2000  people  who  work  at  Nissan  who  must  take  responsibility 
for  keeping  one  pickup  truck  a  minute  rolling  off  the  assembly  lines. 
As  Marvin  Runyon,  plant  manager  says,  "Robots  are  the  dumbest 
things  in  the  world  when  they  come  in  here.  They've  got  to  be  nour- 
ished and  given  tender  loving  care  to  operate.  And  if  they  don't  do  the 
job  right,  the  people  have  to  correct  them"  (p.  120). 


[MRlSTO-MAlVAGEMeNT 


My  point  here  is  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  American  work 
ethic  has  been  wedded  to  Japanese  human  relations  science  to  pro- 
duce what  I  have  named  "Christo-Management."  The  elements,  of 
C-M  are  four:  (1)  worker  self-esteem;  (2)  goal  achievement  responsi- 


bility;  (3)  team  collaboration  and  (4)  democratic  leadership.  Beyond  a 
doubt  the  American  and  Japanese  industrialists  who  have  put  togeth- 
er the  capital,  the  know-how  and  the  people  power  to  set  up  the  Nis- 
san Ford  factory  in  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  are  unaware  of  the  theological 
implications  of  what  they  have  done.  All  they  know  is  that  it  works. 
The  insightful  observer,  however,  can  make  a  case  for  the  proposition 
that  Christo-Management  has  arrived  and  has  symbolized  a  new  era 
in  industry. 

Worker  Self-esteem 

Of  the  four  ingredients  that  go  into  C-M  as  practiced  in  industry 
the  most  important  is  the  building  of  self-esteem  in  the  employee. 
The  working  person  must  act  like  a  reasonable,  free  man  and  not  as  a 
slave.  Every  form  of  coercion  (and  discounting  the  worth  of  the  per- 
son is  the  worst  form  of  coercion)  must  be  avoided.  At  Smyrna  two 
methods  for  building  self-esteem  are  chiefly  used:  the  daily  strategy 
meeting  and  the  conferring  of  status.  The  former  gives  the  employee 
the  opportunity  of  contributing  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  goals  of  the 
firm  can  be  achieved;  the  latter  is  symbolized  by  his  status  of  "techni- 
cian" instead  of  assembly  line  worker.  The  net  result  of  being  treated 
in  a  way  that  affirms  the  employee's  self-image  is  his  trust  in  manage- 
ment and  his  loyalty  to  the  firm.  Trust  and  loyalty  are  delicate  con- 
structs and  demand  more  than  lip  service  on  the  part  of  management. 
A  sincere  respect  for  the  person  has  to  permeate  the  organization 
throughout. 

Now,  respect  of  the  person,  and  this  is  our  refrain,  emerges  from 
and  is  rooted  in,  Christianity.  If  today  any  culture,  including  a  mini- 
culture  like  that  in  Ford-Smyrna,  respects  the  person  of  a  human  be- 
ing that  attitude  comes  from  Judaeo-Christian  teaching  and  the  re- 
vealed doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Slavery,  i.e.,  the  use  of  people  as 
"things,"  by  the  powerful  is  normal  behavior  according  to  history  and 
the  mores  of  society  today.  Destructive  working  conditions,  even  in 
highly  civilized  countries,  the  use  of  torture  as  standard  police  proce- 
dure, abortion,  pornography,  abuse  of  children,  battering  of  the  de- 
fenseless—all of  these  "horrors"  of  modern  society  witness  to  the  ab- 
sence of  respect  for  the  person.  The  evils  above  are  repugnant  to  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  especially  its  central  humanistic  principle  of 
the  worth  of  the  person. 


Goal  Achievement  Responsibility 

Permissive  management  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  Christo-Man- 
agement.  Part  of  the  result  of  respect  paid  the  person  and  practices 
which  affirm  his  self-esteem  is  the  acknowledgement  that  the  em- 
ployee is  concerned  with  achieving  the  goals  of  the  organization.  In 
the  case  of  a  manufacturing  firm  which  sends  its  products  into  a  high- 
ly competitive  market,  the  achievement  of  goals  related  to  quality  and 
profitability  is  the  margin  between  survival  and  bankruptcy.  The 
only  way  quality  and  profitability  can  be  achieved  in  such  a  compet- 
itive industry  is  for  the  employee  to  supervise  himself  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  to  keep  "goof-off  time  to  a  minimum.  This 
means  that  work  conditions  are  demanding  — not  inhuman  which 
would  infringe  on  respect  for  the  person  — but  demanding.  A  high 
standard  of  performance  is  inevitable  in  an  organization  which  makes 
goal  achievement  the  motivation  from  top  to  bottom.  The  manage- 
ment cannot  be  apologetic  to  the  employees  in  such  a  situation.  Get- 
ting the  work  done  efficiently  on  the  lowest  economic  level  is  a  must. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  why  Ford-Smyrna  is  non-unionized.  This 
is  not  to  present  a  harsh  picture  of  Christo-Management.  Most  hon- 
est people  are  ill  at  ease  with  featherbedding  practices. 

Responsibility  for  goal  achievement  under  the  cloak  of  theological 
language  is  a  basic  tenet  of  Christianity.  The  strongest  testimony 
thereto  is  probably  the  teaching  about  being  my  brother's  keeper.  As 
a  Christian  I  can't  go  my  way  and  not  be  concerned  with  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  my  actions.  The  only  justification  for  "doing  my  own 
thing"  is  the  context  of  charity.  What  happens  to  others  as  a  result  of 
my  actions  is  my  concern.  The  Christian  goal  is  the  salvation  (i.e., 
welfare,  well-being)  of  people;  and  I  am  responsible  (mutatis  mutan- 
dis) for  that. 

Team  Collaboration 

Christo-Management  puts  emphasis  on  team  activity.  By  team  we 
mean  two  or  more  people  who  work  collaboratively  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  group  objective.  The  members  work  interdependently 
while  at  the  same  time  each  member  has  a  specific  task  and  the  group 
functions  under  a  team  leader.  The  roles  may  change  within  the 
group,  the  tasks  may  be  shared  or  exchanged  but  the  relationships 
within  the  group  are  always  clear.  Team  activity  makes  great  de- 


mands  because  the  members  have  to  put  the  achievement  of  the 
group  objective  above  personal  goals  and  must  keep  competition 
within  the  group  at  a  very  low  level. 

Good  two-way  communication  and  shared  decision-making  are  re- 
quirements for  team  activity.  The  team  leader,  who  retains  residual 
authority,  functions  more  as  the  enabler,  the  stimulator  of  process 
rather  than  as  the  authority  figure  in  the  group.  From  the  brief  de- 
scription can  be  seen  the  social  development  demanded  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  team  and  the  organizational  skills  they  are  called  on  to  use. 
It  takes  time  and  training  to  develop  a  team.  Not  everybody  is  able  to 
work  in  this  way. 

Once  again  we  come  back  to  our  refrain.  Everything  said  above 
about  team  activity  — the  interdependency  of  the  members,  their 
sense  of  a  responsibility  for  the  achieving  of  the  group  objectives,  the 
submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  group  under  the  team  leader  — all 
of  this  is  right  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Gospel.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
function  as  a  team  without  the  virtues  of  unselfishness,  fraternal  con- 
cern, personal  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others  as  inculcated  by 
the  Christian  ethos. 

riiiiii'iiiiiwmii 


Democratic  Leadership 

Democratic  leadership  is  a  strategy  whereby  the  person  who  is  in 
charge  (or  has  residual  responsibility  for  the  group)  brings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  as  fully  as  possible  into  the  decision  making  process 
necessary  for  goal  achievement.  When  the  leader  does  this  success- 
fully he  merits  the  name  of  "enabler"  and  this  method  can  be  called 
"causative  leadership."  Such  leadership  is  situational  and  may  be  clar- 
ified by  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  The  lowest  level  of  democratic  leadership  is  that  in  which  all  deci- 
sions made  by  the  person  in  charge  fully  protect  all  the  rights  of  the 
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members  of  the  group.  A  kindergarten  teacher  might  be  said  to  prac- 
tice this  and  it  is  more  nominal  than  real. 

(2)  The  highest  level  of  democratic  leadership  is  that  in  which  the 
members,  as  responsible,  fully  aware  individuals,  enter  into  the  deci- 
sion making  process  which  enables  the  group  to  achieve  its  proper 
goals.  This  kind  of  leadership  is  appropriately  called  participative. 

(3)  Democratic  leadership  is  not  consensus  government.  The  deci- 
sions in  which  the  group  participates  are  conditioned  by  the  goals  es- 
tablished by  superordinate  authority  and  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
The  group  functions  within  the  context  of  the  organization.  Through 
procedures  and  structure,  however,  the  group  directs  its  energies  with 
full  awareness.  The  attitude  of  the  "wage  slave"  expressed  in  the  cyni- 
cal, "Tell  me  what  to  do  and  pay  me  my  salary,"  is  foreign  to  an  orga- 
nization which  is  run  according  to  the  principles  of  democratic  leader- 
ship. 

(4)  One  of  the  results  — and  a  fostering  condition  as  well  — of  demo- 
cratic leadership  is  a  non-hierarchical  climate.  Management  people 
and  other  employees  dress  alike,  eat  together  in  the  same  dining 
room,  and  use  given  names  in  addressing  one  another.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  stress  placed  on  informal,  bottom-up  communication. 
Management  people  want  to  know  not  only  what  goals  higher  author- 
ity has  laid  out  for  them  but  also  how  the  grass  roots  people  are  re- 
sponding to  the  goals. 

Corroboration 

What  we  have  described  thus  far  as  "Christo-Management"  is  not 
mere  theory.  Even  before  idealizing  Japanese  methods  of  manage- 
ment became  a  fad,  American  firms  were  putting  together  the  ele- 
ments of  C-M.  Obviously,  these  companies  were  not  motivated  by 
theological  considerations  although  a  great  deal  of  humanitarian 
thinking  underlay  their  efforts.  Their  chief  motivation  was  to  bring 
about  a  combination  of  men  and  machines  that  would  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  market  place.  This  meant  using  the  available  technol- 
ogy and  managing  people  in  an  enlightened  way.  The  methods 
adopted  are  clearly  in  harmony  with  Gospel  principles. 

It  might  seem  a  far  cry  from  Ford-Smyrna  to  religious  communi- 
ties, but  logically  we  could  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  in  secular 
manufacturing  plants  a  style  of  management  is  being  used  that  can  be 


called  "Christo- Management"  the  same  phenomenon  should  be  found 
in  the  administration  of  Christian  organizations.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  we  found  in  research  recently  completed  as  partial  requirement 
for  my  Ph.D.  degree  in  Organization  Development  (1982).  In  corro- 
boration of  my  thesis  in  this  paper  that  a  new  age  had  dawned  in  or- 
ganizational life,  I  shall  quote  the  abstract  of  my  dissertation  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

Abstract:  Administrative  Procedures  in  Successful  Religious  Institutes.  All 
of  the  people  of  our  western  culture  spend  their  lives  as  members  of 
manmade  social  structures  called  organizations.  The  nation,  the 
state,  the  county,  the  city,  the  business  firm,  the  church,  the  civic 
club,  the  athletic  association,  the  opera  society,  etc. ,  are  a  few  of  these 
social  groupings.  As  diverse  as  are  the  purposes  and  the  membership 
of  these  groups  they  all  have  a  common  denominator.  They  are  all  or- 
ganizations, that  is,  they  are  all  social  units  whose  members  interact 
in  a  common  cause.  Membership  in  most  organizations  is  voluntary; 
but  the  requirements  of  membership  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in 
essence. 
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In  our  study  we  defined  an  organization  as  a  group  of  people  who 
constitute  an  identifiable  social  unit  united  for  a  discernible  purpose. 
We  distinguish  the  organization  from  naturally  constituted  groups 
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such  as  the  family  and  from  randomly  assembled  groups  such  as  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  family  and  the  neighbor- 
hood cannot  give  themselves  volitional  structure  and  thus  become  or- 
ganizations. The  concept  of  organization  is  essentially  that  of  a  group 
of  people  who  unite  for  the  fulfillment  of  an  aware  purpose. 

The  type  of  organization  which  we  study  in  our  research  is  the  reli- 
gious institute.  This  is  a  church  related  group  of  people  who  assemble 
voluntarily  for  a  benevolent  purpose.  Although  a  number  of  religious 
persuasions  and  denominations  have  organizations  which  can  be  list- 
ed in  the  category  of  religious  Institutes  we  deal  in  this  study  only 
with  those  which  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  such  as  the  Do- 
minicans, the  Benedictines,  the  Augustinians,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Ursulines,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Pas- 
sionists,  etc.  These  are  groups  which  are  united  for  a  benevolent  reli- 
gious purpose  and  which  can  be  defined  as  organizations.  Although 
there  are  approximately  one  thousand  of  these  religious  institutes  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  selected  a  small  random  sample  of 
them  as  representative. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  our  study  is  to  discover  whether  there  are 
administrative  procedures  which  are  related  to  the  success  experi- 
enced by  our  respondent  religious  institutes  and,  conversely,  whether 
in  those  groups  not  experiencing  success  these  factors  are  absent. 
This  is  a  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail.  If  some  hard  data  can  be  found 
which  link  certain  administrative  procedures  to  success  in  religious 
institutes  the  possibilities-  for  good  are  immense.  These  factors  can 
then  be  used  in  diagnosis  of  ailing  organizations  and  can  also  be  used 
as  building  blocks  for  a  better  future. 

The  subjects  of  our  study  were  twenty  religious  institutes,  ten  male 
and  ten  female,  selected  from  a  larger  random  sample.  A  question- 
naire was  developed  to  discover  the  degree  of  success  (or  lack  thereof) 
experienced  by  our  subjects.  In  order  to  be  successful  a  religious  insti- 
tute needs  to  be  (1)  financially  sound;  (2)  a  good  place  for  its  mem- 
bers to  live  and  work  (i.e.,  have  a  good  climate);  (3)  engaged  in 
meaningful  apostolates;  (4)  directed  by  competent  leaders;  and  (5) 
supported  by  the  people  it  serves. 

A  second  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine  whether  eight 
administrative  procedures  were  operative  in  the  organizations  per- 
ceived as  successful  and  absent  in  those  perceived  as  unsuccessful.  In 
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this  questionnaire  we  hypothesized  that  the  administrative  proce- 
dures linked  with  success  in  religious  institutes  are  the  following:  (1) 
pro-active  administration;  (2)  closeness  to  the  people  served;  (3)  ac- 
tive up-dating  of  the  apostolates;  (4)  nurturing  members  for  apostolic 
effectiveness;  (5)  strong  value  formation;  (6)  uncomplicated  organi- 
zational procedures;  (7)  doing  well  what  the  institutes  did  traditional- 
ly; (8)  internalized  discipline. 

Our  Model.  The  model  that  we  paralleled  in  our  research  was  devel- 
oped for  commercial  organizations  by  the  consultant  firm  of  McKin- 
sey  and  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California.  The  consultants 
stumbled  into  the  research  as  they  dealt  with  a  number  of  firms  listed 
among  the  Fortune  500.  The  McKinsey  report  identified  eight  factors 
which  were  found  to  be  strongly  operative  in  the  successful  companies 
and  absent  in  whole  or  in  part  in  those  companies  which  did  not  ex- 
cel. Using  catchwords  for  these  dynamics  the  eight  factors  of  success 
in  the  McKinsey  report  are:  (1)  action,  execution;  (2)  close  to  the  cus- 
tomer/distributor; (3)  autonomy,  entrepreneurship;  (4)  productivity 
through  people;  (5)  hands-on,  value-driven;  (6)  simple  form,  lean 
staff;  (7)  stick  to  their  knitting;  (8)  simultaneous  loose/tight  proper- 
ties. 

Obviously,  because  of  the  difference  between  commercial  business- 
es and  religious  institutes,  we  had  to  make  some  adjustment.  How- 
ever, we  found  that  there  were  more  similarities  than  differences  be- 
tween the  administrative  practices  of  commercial  firms  and  those  of 
religious  organizations.  The  data  from  our  research  indicate  that 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  our  eight  administrative  proce- 
dures and  the  success  experienced  by  the  twenty  religious  institutes 
we  studied. 

Findings.  The  significance  of  our  research  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  data.  There  is  strong  evidence  from 
our  statistics  that  we  can  be  certain  to  the  95  %  level  that  success  as  we 
have  described  it,  is  in  relationship  to  the  eight  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

We  interpret  our  results  to  mean  that  the  modality  of  our  proce- 
dures fits  the  cultural  climate  of  U.S.  religious  institutes.  There  are 
two  main  emphases  in  the  procedures,  namely,  stress  on  the  personal- 
ist  approach  in  administration  and  stress  on  productivity  (or  effective- 
ness in  the  apostolate).  Modern  religious  want  to  live  and  work  in  a 
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human  environment  and  they  want  to  perform  their  apostolates 
through  their  personal  commitment  and  competence,  not  through  ex- 
ternal motivation. 

A  human  environment.  The  administrative  procedures  that  accom- 
pany organizational  success  in  religious  institutes  are  personalist. 
Structures  in  the  institute  that  foster  continued  growth  in  competence 
and  a  style  of  administration  that  endorses  the  individual  person  are 
necessary.  Religious  today  do  not  favor  a  "standoffish"  work  climate. 
They  want  good  relationships  with  superiors,  peers  and  subordinates 
in  the  work  place.  They  also  want  to  be  "close"  to  the  people  they 
serve.  There  has  to  be  a  strong  trend  to  collaborative  types  of  the 
apostolate  so  that  the  religious  is  working  more  with  people  than  for 
them. 

Religious  today  need  to  be  respected  by  administrators  for  the 
highly  educated  and  motivated  persons  that  they  are.  When  the  insti- 
tute has  clarified  its  organizational  values  (that  is,  the  subordinate 
goals)  and  made  those  values  operative  in  its  corporate  decisions,  the 
response  of  the  members  is  vigorous.  Institutional  values  that  have 
permeated  the  membership  give  meaning  to  what  the  organization 
does.  And  meaning  is  one  of  the  strongest  motivators.  If  the  institute 
is  unclear  and  undetermined  in  the  value  formation  given  to  its  mem- 
bers, effective  apostolic  effort  in  achieving  the  corporate  goals  cannot 
but  be  deficient.  Only  if  there  is  a  strong  infra-structure  of  values  will 
the  modern  religious  be  motivated  to,  and  possibly  be  able  to,  work 
and  live  in  a  religious  community  effectively.  A  fully  human  environ- 
ment is  undoubtedly  a  sine  qua  non  for  success  in  religious  institutes 
today. 

pev^   Ia^s  to    pe/Hi^ea^ 
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Apostolic  effectiveness.  The  "God  will  provide"  mentality  is  not  en- 
demic to  Americans,  whether  religious  or  not.  Religious,  both  as 
Americans  and  as  religious,  operate  more  on  the  saying,  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves."  Efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  work  ac- 
tivities are  part  of  the  American  character.  This  penchant  for  "pro- 
ductivity" is  reinforced  in  the  value  system  of  religious  by  the  stress 
given  in  training  on  commitment  to  service.  This  achievement  orient- 
ed, work  ethic  mentality,  is  addressed  in  several  of  the  eight  proce- 
dures. Religious  want  their  institute  to  be  administered  "pro-active- 
ly,"  that  is,  assertively,  with  foresight  and  planning.  Crisis,  or  "brush 
fire"  management,  as  well  as  "stand  pat-ism"  does  not  suit  their  atti- 
tude for  getting  things  done.  Because  today's  religious  want  action 
they  are  antagonistic  to  top-heavy,  bureaucratic,  "red  taped"  struc- 
tures and  practices.  Lean  staff  in  the  central  office  and  efficient  proce- 
dures such  as  task  forces  to  meet  deadlines  are  important  to  them. 

Due  to  the  preference  of  religious  for  productivity  they  want  their 
apostolate  updated  so  that  their  programs  are  meeting  current  social 
and  spiritual  needs  effectively.  They  want  to  see  results,  to  have  a 
sense  of  both  personal  and  corporate  achievement.  And  the  adminis- 
tration needs  to  guide  adaptation  carefully.  The  inner  resources  of  the 
group  have  to  be  channeled  into  newly  adapted  or  newly  shaped  min- 
istries. Too  much  wild  growth  in  community  programs  can  shock  and 
bleed  off  the  energies  of  the  institute  and  result  in  frustration.  That  is 
why  the  main  apostolic  thrust  of  the  administration  needs  to  enable 
the  members  to  "do  well  what  we  do  traditionally."  The  substance 
must  remain  the  same,  or  change  ever  so  slowly,  while  the  style  or 
manner  of  doing  the  apostolate  meets  current  needs. 

Skillful  administration  will  be  able  to  bring  these  two  requirements 
together,  namely,  the  human  environment  and  apostolic  effective- 
ness. The  key  to  this  devoutly-to-be-desired  end  is  a  participatory 
form  of  management.  Today's  religious  are  "value-driven,"  that  is, 
they  know  what  is  important  and  are  inwardly  motivated  to  give  the 
important  things  priority.  The  internalized  discipline  of  highly  moti- 
vated people  is  a  tremendous  resource  for  the  organization.  This  re- 
source needs  to  be  channeled  by  participatory  structures  and  proce- 
dures into  the  corporate  thrust.  The  classic  authoritarian,  pyramidal 
organization  is  out  of  touch  with  both  the  cognitive  and  emotional  life 
of  religious  in  today's  world.  At  least  functionally  the  theology  of  reli- 
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gious  life  adheres  to  the  concept  that  grace  wells  up  from  the  commu- 
nity instead  of  entering  from  the  top  and  permeating  down  through 
the  ranks. 

Conclusion 

It  would  be  a  misservice  to  claim  that  all  the  indices,  both  in  the 
secular  arena  and  the  religious  ambiant,  are  clear  and  that  they  point 
unerringly  to  the  dawning  of  the  age  of  Christo-Management.  But 
the  clues,  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  are  there.  We  are  able  to  assert 
from  what  is  happening  in  such  firms  as  Ford-Smyrna,  the  companies 
from  the  Fortune  500  studied  by  the  McKinsey  group,  and  from  our 
personal  research  into  religious  institutes,  that  there  is  a  definite  con- 
nection between  corporate  success  and  a  style  of  management  that  re- 
flects the  values  of  the  Gospel.  We  could  intuit  this  on  the  premise 
that  "truth  is  one"  but  it  is  satisfying  to  have  some  proof  in  the  world 
of  the  factual  and  the  real. 


The  Rev.  Conleth  Overman,  C.  P.  resides  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  heads  the 
Passwnist  Leadership  Institute.  He  provides  religious  communities  with  consul- 
tation services  for  organizational  and  leadership  development. 
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FR.  THOMAS  MORE  NEWBOLD,  C.P. 


The  Possibility  of 
Redemptive  Experience  in 
Personal  Suffering 


Introduction 

As  a  way  of  keeping  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  paper  in  focus,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  calling  attention  to  the  word  "possibility"  in  the 
title.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  in  any  way  a  "justification"  of 
personal  suffering,  or  to  try  to  make  a  case  for  its  vindication.  In  our 
confrontations  with  personal  suffering  (especially  unavoidable  personal 
suffering),  there  is  no  way  out  but  through  the  dark  passage  of  painful 
experience.  One  has  no  choice  whether  to  face  the  suffering  or  not; 
but  just  because  of  that  fierce  limitation,  one  great  possibility  does  re- 
main—the possibility  of  choosing  how  one  will  respond  to  personal 
suffering.  This  choice  may  be  one  that  activates  our  spiritual  values; 
helping  us  to  see,  assert,  and  accept  what  has  supreme  importance, 
what  will  stand  and  remain  when  everything  else  crumbles  and  falls 
away. 

Such  a  choice  may  be  made;  but  we  know  from  personal  experience 
that  it  is  not  always  made.  It  is  a  possibility.  Personal  suffering  can  be 
a  "severe  mercy"  that  opens  us  to  a  redemptive  experience;  but  it  can 
also  become  a  crushing  burden  and  source  of  despair. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  making  such  a  redemptive  choice  that  I  wish  to 
reflect  on  here. 

So  I  don't  think  it  out  of  place  or  a  waste  of  time  (or  an  imposition 
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of  boredom)  to  reflect  with  you  a  bit  on  just  what  an  authentic  per- 
sonal and  Christian  response  to  suffering  might  be  and  should  be. 

I.   An  Initial  Insight  from  Etymology:  The  Word  "Suffering" 

It  is  always  perilous,  I  realize,  even  to  appear  academic  about  so 
sensitive  a  reality  as  suffering,  but  I'd  like  to  take  a  chance  and  begin 
with  what  I  think  is  a  helpful  insight.  It  is  provided  by  simply  looking 
at  the  Latin  origin  of  our  English  word  "suffering." 

Like  the  word  "love,"  suffering  is  a  word  that  is  used  to  express  so 
many  different  kinds  of  experiences  that  its  precision  of  meaning  has 
been  badly  obscured,  if  not  lost.  The  Latin  "ferre"  means  "to  bear," 
"to  carry"  and  our  word  "suffer"  derives  from  it,  with  the  prefix  "sub" 
meaning  "under."  So  the  real  and  original  meaning  of  the  word  "suf- 
fering" evokes  the  image  of  an  "undercarriage"  —  that  which  bears  and 
carries  the  weight  of  a  vehicle  above  the  wheels.  And  this  is  an  apt  and 
exact  (and  most  instructive)  image  of  the  meaning  of  suffering  in  hu- 
man life,  — of  a  person  "bearing"  or  "carrying"  a  cross. 


It  is  also  helpful  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  word  "suffering" 
and  related  terms,  like  "affliction,"  "grief,"  and  "depression."  All  these 
latter  evoke  images  of  weight  bearing  down.  To  be  afflicted  is  to  be 
struck  down  by  a  blow  (cf.  the  Latin  word,  "fligere"  — to  strike). 
"Grief  is  derived  from  "gravere,"  — meaning  weighed  down.  And  to 
be  depressed  is  to  be  "pressed  down."  Only  when  we  suffer  in  the  full 
sense  of  this  word  do  we  carry  the  weight.  A  person  may  say,  "I  am  so 
terribly  depressed,  I  can't  bear  the  suffering,"  when  in  fact,  he  may 
not  be  really  "suffering,"  but  just  plain  miserable,  because  he  is  simply 
lying  down  under  the  weight  of  outer  circumstances  or  inner  mood. 
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All  of  which  suggests  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  suffering: 

1)  One  is  a  kind  of  unproductive  misery  — evoking  the  image  of  a 
weight  under  which  we  fall  and  lie  still  in  self-pity,  nameless  anxiety, 
or  whatever  — and 

2)  Meaningful  and  Transforming  Suffering, —evoking  the  image  of 
a  weight  or  burden  we  "take  up"  and  "carry"  in  full  consciousness. 

II.   Nature  and  Qualities  of  Our  Personal  Response  to  Our 
Own  Suffering 

Perhaps  this  difference,  and  these  two  images,  can  help  us  and 
guide  us  in  those  dark  moments  when  and  where  suffering  comes  into 
our  own  lives. 

Certainly  the  image  of  suffering  as  a  weight  we  are  to  "take  up"  and 
"carry"  in  full  consciousness  is  presupposed  by  Jesus  as  the  central  con- 
dition of  discipleship.  In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (8:24-36),  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  "called  the  people  and  his  disciples  to  him  and  said:  'If  anyone 
wants  to  be  a  follower  of  mine,  let  him  renounce  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  anyone  who  wants  to  save  his  life  will  lose 
it;  but  anyone  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel,  will  save  it.'  "  This  immediately  enlarges  our  understanding  of 
suffering;  for  it  not  only  makes  an  authentic,  personal  response  to  suf- 
fering an  essential  condition  of  discipleship,  but  it  also  places  our  re- 
sponse to  suffering  in  the  ultimate  context  of  salvation  itself. 

And  this  is  a  call  to  realism  in  life  and  living  for  everyone;  it  is  not  a 
romantic  demand  for  impossible  heroics.  For  the  blows  of  great  afflic- 
tion and  grief  are  comparatively  rare;  but  the  day  to  day  onslaughts  of 
hurt  feelings,  black  moods,  exhaustion,  resentment  and  so  on,  are  the 
training  grounds,  the  familiar  terrain  of  our  lives.  And  nothing  is  too 
small  or  insignificant  to  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  choose  between 
meaningful  suffering  and  unproductive  misery. 

There  is  an  infantile  assumption  deeply  ingrained  in  all  of  us, 
sometimes  conscious  and  sometimes  unconsciousness.  It  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  cure  for  our  miseries  of  depression,  anxiety,  fear, 
and  so  on  .  .  .  ,  is  to  replace  them  with  pleasant,  happy  feelings; 
whereas  the  only  valid  and  effective  cure  for  all  our  miseries  lies  in  the 
acceptance  of  real  suffering.  To  climb  out  of  our  miseries  in  any  other 
way  is  simply  a  roundabout  way  of  preparing  the  way  for  another  on- 
set of  misery.  The  roots  of  all  our  discontents  lie  here,  in  the  conflict 
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between  the  longing  for  growth  and  freedom,  and  our  incapacity  or 
refusal  to  pay  the  price  in  suffering  of  the  kind  which  challenges  the 
supremacy  of  the  self-seeking  and  self-serving  demands  of  our  ego. 
There  is  a  most  profound  realism  in  Jesus'  words:  "If  anyone  wants  to 
be  a  follower  of  mine,  let  him  renounce  himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me.  For  anyone  who  wants  to  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but 
anyone  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel, 
will  save  it."  This  is  literally  the  "crux"  of  the  matter.  The  worst  ago- 
nies of  ineffective  misery  can  be  endured  by  our  ego,  rather  than  give 
a  moment  of  consent  to  the  death  of  even  a  small  part  of  its  demands 
or  of  its  inflated  sense  of  importance. 

We  can  do  something,  I  believe,  towards  tracking  down  some  of 
the  common  and  continual  evasions  of  self-renunciation  by  uncover- 
ing our  fear  of  humiliation.  From  this  almost  frantic  fear  of  degrada- 
tion in  our  own  eyes  or  in  the  estimate  of  others  (whether  real  or 
imagined)  comes  a  dead  weight  of  moods  and  depression.  But  the  mo- 
ment we  pick  up  those  dead  weights  and  carry  them  without  any 
movement  toward  self-justification,  we  cease  to  feel  victimized  and 
begin  to  suffer. 

In  this  context  it  helps  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are  all  open 
(largely  in  unconscious  ways)  to  the  present  collective  worship  of  what 
we  may  call  the  tendency  to  "grade"  ourselves.  Worship  is  not  too 
strong  a  word.  The  more  the  conscious  ideal  of  the  equality  of  every- 
one is  proclaimed  on  the  wrong  levels,  the  more  desperate  becomes 
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the  unconscious  urge  to  assert  differences  and  demand  exceptions. 
The  yearning  for  prestige  and  status  of  all  kinds  breaks  loose  from  the 
natural  differences  between  people,  and  turns  into  the  petty  struggle 
and  quarrels  of  the  self  for  ascendency,  superiority,  claims  of  unique- 
ness, and  the  scramble  for  self  fulfillment.  We  may  smile  complacent- 
ly at  the  inequalities  of  class  in  the  aristocratic  age,  and  call  them  ab- 
surd, —which  they  often  were.  But  those  inequalities  were  less  condu- 
cive to  neurotic  misery  than  the  "gradings"  of  people  in  terms  of 
money,  celebrity,  sex  appeal,  IQ's,  A's,  B's,  C's,  etc.  The  pervasive 
attitudes  in  our  culture  can  so  dominate  our  personal  awareness  that, 
without  realizing  it,  we  are  busy  "grading"  our  weaknesses,  listing  our 
differences  and  deficiencies,  counting  our  bruises,  and  licking  our 
wounds  day  in  and  day  out.  All  of  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
searching  them  out  and  carrying  them.  This  tendency  to  be  constant- 
ly "grading"  ourselves  can  inject  the  poison  of  false  values  into  every 
corner  of  our  lives.  A  question  to  be  constantly  asked  in  moods  of 
weakness  and  depression  is:  "Am  I  'grading'  myself  or  am  I  recogniz- 
ing the  call  and  opportunity  to  suffer  meaningfully  and  so  deny  to 
some  small  degree  the  inflated  demands  of  my  ego?" 

Probably  the  worst  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  an  authentic  per- 
sonal response  to  suffering  derives  from  the  "grading"  of  ourselves; 
because  it  produces  a  false  guilt  about  our  weaknesses  and  limitations, 
—  whether  they  be  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  or  spiritual.  It  is  a 
deadly  kind  of  guilt,  because  it  simply  means  we  cannot  accept  our 
human  condition.  It  means  saying  (albeit  unconsciously)  "I  ought  to 
be  like  God,  free  of  all  weakness  and  limitation  .  .  ."  —  forgetting 
what  happened  to  God  Himself  on  the  Cross.  Our  weaknesses  we  cer- 
tainly should  work  on,  and  we  must  learn  to  live  within  our  limita- 
tions; but  the  symptoms  of  both  are  realities  to  be  wholly  and  freely 
accepted,  —without  egotistic  guilt  or  any  demand  to  be  freed  from,  no 
matter  what.  Hope  for  release  is  quite  another  thing,  both  natural 
and  right;  as  also  are  the  efforts  we  make  to  come  out  of  sickness  or 
mood.  We  are  not  excused  from  the  wisdom  of  ordinary  common 
sense  by  the  fact  that  we  accept  the  suffering  and  demand  no  release 
on  our  own  terms  and  our  own  timetable.  In  fact,  real  acceptance  of 
suffering  will  lead  us  to  seek  the  appropriate  help, —whether  medical 
skill  in  illness,  the  support  of  friends  in  grief,  rest  in  exhuastion,  work 
either  physical  or  psychological  in  depression. 
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It  is  there  that  we  begin  to  build  the  "undercarriage"  of  suffering, 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  our  lives  may  rest  securely  and 
move  freely  toward  our  chosen  goal  of  becoming  disciples  and  follow- 
ers of  Christ  Crucified. 

III.    The  Passion  and  Cross  of  Jesus  and  Our  Personal  Response  to  Suffering 

We  say  that  because  it  is  a  fact  of  our  experience  as  Passionists,  as 
persons  who  suffer  and  who  minister  to  others  in  their  suffering.  For 
it  is  a  fact  of  our  experience  that  no  matter  how  great  our  efforts  to 
achieve  this  conscious  attitude  to  suffering,  we  cannot  succeed  with- 
out a  loving  and  lively  awareness  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  of  Jesus. 
There,  in  the  stark  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified,  we 
come  finally  to  really  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  senseless- 
ness, there  is  always  an  implicit  universal  meaning  even  in  carrying 
of  small  miseries.  Every  time  we  exchange  ineffective  misery  for  real 
suffering  we  are  sharing  to  some  small  degree  in  the  carrying  of  the 
suffering  of  humankind,  in  bearing  a  tiny  part  of  the  dark  burden  of 
the  world.  We  are  released  from  our  small  personal  concern  into  a 
sense  of  meaning, —  a  meaning  that  is  transforming  and  redemptive. 

We  do  not  always  (perhaps  not  even  often)  consciously  think  in 
these  terms;  but  the  transition  can  immediately  be  recognized  (even 
in  ourselves)  by  the  disappearance  of  the  frustrated  pointlessness  of 
mood  and  depression.  It  is  as  though  we  become  aware  of  a  new  di- 
mension. Meaning  has  entered  the  experience  of  suffering. 

We  may  be  emotionally  moved  and  filled  with  horror  and  pity 
when  we  hear  of  the  tragedies  of  human  lives,  —whether  near  at  hand 
or  far  away.  But  the  emotions  lift  no  burden;  they  carry  nothing.  In 
contrast,  the  smallest  consent  to  the  fierce,  sharp  pain  of  objective  suf- 
fering in  the  most  trivial  seeming  matter  has  an  influence, —  as  the 
Chinese  sage  puts  it,  "at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles."  Jesus  put  it 
in  its  fullest  meaning  when  he  said:  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  things  to  myself  (John  12:32).  So  we  may  be  entirely  certain  that 
some  burden  somewhere  is  lightened  by  our  effort.  Close  at  hand  the 
effects  are  often  immediately  visible.  Those  around  us  may  know 
nothing  of  what  is  happening,  but  a  weight  is  lifted  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  someone  we  love  is  set  free  to  be  himself  or  herself,  and  the 
sufferer  acquires  hope. 

We  come  to  realize,  also,  that  just  as  there  is  no  cure  for  an  inferior 
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kind  of  love  except  a  greater  and  more  conscious  love,  so  there  is  no 
cure  for  ineffective  suffering  except  a  greater  kind  of  suffering.  And 
in  the  Cross  and  Passion  of  Jesus  we  find  the  open  door  to  both  the 
greater  kind  of  love  and  the  greater  kind  of  suffering.  It  is  possible  by 
conscious  attention  and  loving  faith  to  pass  through  this  door,  into  the 
transforming  and  redemptive  suffering  which  reconciles  "everything 
in  heaven  and  everything  on  earth,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  the 
Cross"  (Colossians  1:20).  And  then  a  strange  thing  may  happen.  We 
have  lifted  the  weight,  taken  up  the  cross  and,  instead  of  being 
crushed  by  it,  we  find  it  extraordinarily  light.  As  Jesus  said:  "My  yoke 
is  easy,  my  burden  is  light"  (Matthew  11:30).  The  pain  remains,  but 
it  is  more  like  the  piercing  of  a  sword  than  an  intolerable  weight.  This 
was  the  experience  of  suffering  prophesied  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus, 
when  Simeon  told  her:  "A  sword  will  pierce  your  own  soul  too  — so 
that  the  secret  thoughts  of  many  may  be  laid  bare"  (Luke  2:35).  In 
such  an  experience  of  suffering  we  have  shed  blood,  the  sacrificial 
blood;  and  so  we  can  experience  Joy,  not  just  pleasant  feelings  or  es- 
cape into  illusion. 

There  is  in  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  a  fear  of  the  joy  that  can  come  to  us 
only  in  this  way.  It  is  a  fear  that  is  probably  as  acute  as  the  fear  of  suf- 
fering pain;  because  true  joy  precludes  pleasant  feelings  of  self-impor- 
tance, just  as  real  suffering  precludes  all  the  easy  comforts  of  self-pity. 
No  one  can  know  the  one  without  the  other.  This  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  discriminate  between  the  spurious  joy  of  the  martyr  complex 
and  the  real  joy  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cross.  Christ  was  not 
a  martyr,  going  singing  to  his  death.  And  if  we  catch  ourselves  feeling 
"noble"  on  account  of  our  sufferings,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  we 
are  simply  up  to  the  old  trick  of  climbing  out  of  ineffective  misery  into 
pleasant  feelings, —  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  camouflaged 
as  "noble." 

The  bottom  line  about  suffering  is  that  real  suffering  belongs  to  in- 
nocence, not  guilt.  As  Christians,  we  very  rightly  and  properly  love 
and  adore  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  "innocent  victim,"  carrying  in  inno- 
cence the  sin  and  suffering  of  the  world.  But  do  we  often  enough  re- 
flect on  the  essential  practical  application  of  this  truth  in  relation  to 
even  the  smallest  of  our  own  pains?  It  is  only  when  the  innocent  part 
of  us  begins  to  suffer  that  there  is  renewed  life  and  transformation 
within  us  and  around  us.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  God's  condemnation  is 
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directed  at  the  complacent  rationality  of  the  false  comforters,  who 
kept  trying  to  convince  Job  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  suffering  un- 
less he  were  guilty.  But  to  Job,  suffering  but  innocent,  God's  answer 
is  simply  to  reveal  Himself  in  His  Infinite  Power  and  Glory,  without 
explanation.  And  the  effect  on  Job  is  that  everything,  no  matter  how 
dark  and  dreadful,  now  has  meaning.  His  false  guilt  drops  from  him; 
he  accepts  and  carries  in  humility  his  real  guilt  in  his  failure  to  see 
.  .  .  and  the  transformation  comes.  In  our  own  response  to  suffering 
there  is  a  similar  dynamic.  As  long  as  we  only  feel  miserable  because 
we  are  full  of  remorse  or  resentment,  guilt  or  shame  over  our  weak- 
nesses or  limitations,  all  we  experience  is  a  loss  of  vital  energy  and  no 
transformation  of  ourselves  takes  place.  But  the  moment  we  accept 
the  remorse,  resentment,  guilt  and  shame,  the  innocent  part  of  us  be- 
gins to  suffer.  The  weight  becomes  a  sword.  We  bleed.  And  the  vital 
energy  flows  back  into  us  on  a  deeper  and  more  conscious  level. 
There  is  a  small,  but  transforming  and  redemptive,  death  and  resur- 
rection. This  is  the  meaning  of  all  sacrificial  rites,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  great  enactment  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist. 


Conclusion 

We  began  by  reflecting  on  a  word,  "suffering."  Allow  me  to  end  by 
reflecting  on  another  — the  word  "Passion"  — understood  by  us  as  re- 
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ferring  to  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ.  In  common  ways,  as  we 
know,  the  word  "passion"  refers  to  any  emotion  which  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason,  —  any  emotion  that  so  consumes  and  possesses  a 
person  that  he  or  she  is  in  a  state  of  "enthusiasm."  "Enthusiasm,"  in  its 
original  meaning,  is  the  state  of  being  filled  with  a  god,  whether  it  be 
a  god  of  love  or  lust,  anger  or  hate,  or  whatever.  When  suffering,  as 
we  have  been  reflecting  on  it,  breaks  through  the  small  personal 
boundaries  of  our  life  and  exposes  us  to  the  pain  and  darkness  and 
tragedies  of  life  itself,  then  the  way  is  open  for  us  to  share  in  that  ulti- 
mate state  of  "passion,"  which  is  the  love  of  God  for  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
Crucified. 

This  ultimate  state  of  "passion"  is  movingly  expressed  by  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin,  in  a  passage  from  his  work,  Science  and  Christ: 

Let  us  try  to  gather  together  in  one  single  ocean  the  whole  mass  of  antici- 
pations, of  fears,  of  suffering,  of  happiness,  of  which  each  man  represents 
a  drop.  It  was  into  this  vast  sea  that  Christ  plunged,  so  as  to  absorb  it  .  .  . 
in  his  entire  person.  It  was  this  stormtossed  sea  that  He  diverted  into  His 
mighty  heart,  there  to  make  its  waves  and  tides  subject  to  the  rhythm  of 
His  own  life.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  ardent  life  of  Christ;  of  Christ  the 
source  of  all  our  good,  of  Christ  as  He  prays.  And  therein  lies  the  unfath- 
omable secret  of  His  agony,  and  the  incomparable  power  of  His  death  on 
the  Cross. 

In  a  finite  world  of  free  and  fallible  human  beings,  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, evil  and  death,  have  always  been  and  will  always  be  a  part  of  our 
experience  of  the  human  condition.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  will 
never,  in  our  world,  be  eliminated;  but  they  can  always  be  alleviated 
and  redeemed.  To  paraphrase  J.  R.R.  Tolkien:  our  grief  and  pain  we 
shall  never  forget  or  escape;  but  if  they  do  not  darken  the  heart,  they 
will  teach  us  wisdom. 

Such  wisdom  is  reflected  in  the  traditional  symbol  of  the  Passionist 
Community,  — the  "Sign."  It  is  a  Cross  implanted  in  a  Heart.  For 
when  a  human  heart  has  "taken  up"  and  "carried"  the  cross  of  personal 
suffering,  it  learns  the  "wisdom  of  the  Cross."  This  is  why  "we  preach 
Christ  and  him  Crucified,"  keep  the  "memory  of  the  Passion,"  and 
pray:  "May  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  be  always  in  our  hearts." 
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FR.  JOHN  FRANCIS  KOBLER,  C.P. 


The  Challenge  of  Peace: 
Vatican  II  and  the  New 
Redemption 


On  May  3,  1983,  the  American  bishops  issued  their  long-awaited 
pastoral  letter,  "The  Challenge  of  Peace."1  This  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  rash  of  editorials,  sage  ponderings  by  the  columnists,  and 
the  mordant  witticisms  of  the  cartoonists.  Just  as  the  journalistic  dust 
was  about  to  settle,  the  discussion  spilled  over  into  the  field  of  family 
entertainment:  first,  the  television  program,  "The  Day  After,"  and  then 
Jim  Castelli's  book,  The  Bishops  and  the  Bomb.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  almost 
forty  years  after  Hiroshima  and  almost  twenty  years  after  Vatican  II, 
one  might  get  the  definite  impression  that  we  are  very  slow  learners. 

Having  read  the  pastoral  letter  and  reflected  on  it  in  some  detail,  I 
am  compelled  to  endorse  it  as  a  precise,  yet  modest,  statement  of  the 
Catholic  religious  understanding  of  war  and  peace  in  today's  world. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  have  to  say  the  same  thing  about  the  bi- 
ble, although  I  would  not  endorse  all  the  interpretations  of  that  sacred 
book  abounding  in  the  world  today.)  However,  what  is  most  impres- 
sive about  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  is  the  way  the  bishops  have  per- 
sonally appropriated  these  ideas  by  their  corporate  reflection  in  depth 
on  the  multiple  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Indeed,  their  thoughts  are 
so  carefully  and  extensively  formulated  that  we  may  surmise  they  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  their  national  pastoral  efforts  for  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

The  substance  of  the  letter,  however,  is  so  massively  focused  on  the 
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ethical  technicalities  of  war  and  peace  that  there  is  danger  of  a  certain 
over-focusing  on  these  matter,  and  they  can  become  the  niceties 
structuring  confrontation  rather  than  unified  peace-building.  Were 
the  world  today  suddenly  to  find  itself— by  some  wave  of  a  magic 
wand  — devoid  of  all  weapons  of  war,  most  intelligent  people  would 
still  realize  that  would  solve  nothing!  It  might  buy  us  a  little  time,  but 
it  would  really  solve  nothing.  The  integral  challenge  we  really  face  is 
something  far  more  complex  than  merely  finding  some  social  or  polit- 
ical formula  for  preventing  war.  But  an  awareness  of  the  present-day 
danger  of  nuclear  war  is,  without  doubt,  the  fastest  way  to  learn  what 
the  larger  problems  really  are. 

The  Larger  Problems  and  Humanae  Salutis 
To  begin  to  understand  these  larger  problems  we  have  to  go  back  to 
December  25,  1961.  On  that  day  Pope  John  XXIII  issued  his  apos- 
tolic constitution,  Humanae  Salutis,  convoking  the  Second  Vatical 
Council.2  In  America's  contemporary  religious  and  intellectual  en- 
vironment this  Council  may  still  be  in  many  quarters  one  of  the  least 
understood  events  in  all  of  Catholic  history:  some  sort  of  great  reli- 
gious swarming  unsure  of  any  concerted  direction.  Yet,  the  complex 
of  problems  which  occasioned  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  had  previ- 
ously been  at  work  to  occasion  the  Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"new  moment"  of  world  history  emphasized  by  the  pastoral  is  not  real- 
ly all  that  new.  It  would  be  tedious  to  catalogue  the  great  thinkers, 
such  as  Albert  Einstein,  who  have  called  to  our  attention  the  problem 
of  nuclear  weapons  after  World  War  II.  As  early  as  1952  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  discerned  the  substance  of  today's  problems  for  Ameri- 
cans,3 and  as  early  as  1973  E.  F.  Schumacher  pointed  out  that  such 
problems  could  not  be  solved  without  some  serious  moral  choices  be- 
ing made.4  It  was,  however,  in  1961  that  John  XXIII  made  such  is- 
sues the  intended  focus  of  Vatican  IFs  projected  aggiornamento. 
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In  the  light  of  postconciliar  turmoil  there  is  something  which 
American  Catholics  have  to  be  reminded  of  today.  When  Pope  John 
surveyed  the  global  scene  back  in  1961,  he  considered  himself  as  pre- 
siding over  a  Church  "in  great  part  transformed  and  renewed."5  His- 
torian that  he  was,  the  Holy  Father  reviewed  the  secularistic  chal- 
lenges of  the  past  few  centuries,  and  in  his  religious  opinion  the  mod- 
ern global  Church  was  in  remarkably  good  shape:  "it  has  .  .  . 
strengthened  itself  socially  in  unity;  it  has  been  reinvigorated  intellec- 
tually; it  has  been  interiorly  purified  and  is  thus  ready  for  trial."6  Had 
Pope  John  been  able  to  foresee  the  future  postconciliar  blood-letting 
among  Catholics  perhaps  his  diagnosis  of  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
Church  would  not  have  been  so  rosy.  However,  in  1961  that  was  his 
factual  estimation  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Church. 

The  Problems  ad  Extra 

Where,  then,  was  the  'trial'  or  challenge  which  Catholics  were  be- 
ing called  to  face?  Obviously  it  was  outside  the  Church,  in  that  sphere 
of  human  existence  beyond  her  effective  moral  influence.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  the  problems  selectively  highlighted  by  Pope  John  in  Humanae 
Salutis  we  know  he  was  talking  about  the  modern  secular  world  as  it 
had  developed  over  the  past  century  or  so.  To  the  extent  any  of  us 
have  been  preempted  by  its  value-system,  then  we  too  are  part  of  the 
problem.  In  this  "City  of  Man"  John  XXIII  saw  two  massive  prob- 
lems developing:  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  an  ongoing  dehu- 
manization  caused  by  several  diverse  factors:  e.g.,  materialistic  athe- 
ism, materialistic  capitalism,  and  widespread  poverty.  (The  critical 
socio-economic  problems  had  been  extensively  treated  previously  on 
May  15,  1961,  in  his  encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra.  )7  If  we  may  resort  to 
a  somewhat  oversimplified  expression  of  these  massive  problems, 
Pope  John's  fundamental  insight  was  that  modern  man  was  rapidly 
losing  his  moral  capacity  to  control  and  use  technology  for  the  human 
progress  and  development  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  our  chagrin  that  twenty  years  after  the  Council  we  have  to 
be  reminded  of  these  things.  In  his  own  day  John  XXIII  already 
viewed  the  "new  moment"  of  human  history  as  one  of  extreme  ur- 
gency, if  not  of  crisis.  "While  humanity  is  on  the  edge  of  a  new  era, 
tasks  of  immense  gravity  and  amplitude  await  the  Church,  as  in  the 
most  tragic  periods  of  its  history."8  Yet,  as  he  discerned  the  spiritual 
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opportunities  then  being  made  available  to  the  Church,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther was  almost  ecstatic  about  its  future  prospects: 

In  the  face  of  this  twofold  spectacle  —  a  world  which  reveals  a  grave  state  of 
spiritual  poverty  and  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  still  so  vibrant  with  vi- 
tality—we .  .  .  have  felt  immediately  the  urgency  of  the  duty  to  call  our 
sons  together,  to  give  the  Church  the  possibility  to  contribute  more  effica- 
ciously to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  modern  age.9 


The  Good  Samaritan  Model  of  Aggiornamento 

What  is  most  apparent,  then,  from  the  above  quotation  is  that  the 
paradigm  shaping  John's  appraisal  of  the  world  and  its  problems  was 
the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  This  insight,  however  obscured 
by  later  theological  controversies,  perdured  throughout  the  work  of 
the  Council,  at  least  for  its  more  perceptive  participants.  As  Paul  VI 
remarked  in  his  closing  speech  to  the  Council  Fathers  on  December  7, 
1965:  "The  old  story  of  the  Samaritan  has  been  the  model  of  the  spiri- 
tuality of  the  Council."10  The  drift  of  this  parable  is  that  the  Samar- 
itan's adjustments  in  his  journey  make  absolutely  no  sense  unless  seen 
in  relationship  to  his  caring  for  the  man  lying  by  the  wayside.  Corre- 
spondingly, John's  call  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  Catholic  re- 
newal and  reform  makes  absolutely  no  sense  unless  viewed  in  terms  of 
attending  to  wounded  mankind.  In  the  final  analysis,  then,  the  ulti- 
mate practical  goal  of  the  Council  was  not  to  remedy  any  internal 
Church  problems,  but  to  assist  wounded  mankind  in  a  growing  world 
crisis.  In  the  light  of  this  goal  comprehensive  renewal  and  reform 
make  awesome  good  sense. 

Although  John  was  calling  for  a  religious  gathering  by  convoking 
the  Council,  he  was  by  no  means  going  about  it  as  we  might  expect  a 
professional  theologian  to  do.  (The  Roman  Curia  did,  of  course,  go 
about  its  preparatory  work  for  the  Council  as  professional  theolo- 
gians, but  a  little  later  in  this  article  we  shall  see  what  happened  to  the 
seventy  or  so  schemata  developed  by  their  work).  Unlike  Pius  XII, 
Pope  John  was  not  particularly  fascinated  by  abstract  ideas.  In  his 
mind  such  ideas  with  all  their  finely  tuned  distinctions  were  some- 
thing like  good  wine:  often  enough  they  just  went  to  people's  heads! 
Yet,  in  Humanae  Salutis  he  showed  himself  capable  of  employing  high 
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level  intellectualism  in  the  service  of  very  practical,  but  complex 
goals. 
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Pope  John's  Anthropocentric  Goals 

When  Pope  John  called  the  Council,  he  was  quite  explicit  about 
what  he  hoped  it  would  achieve.  He  proposed  a  heuristic  model  of 
pastoral  renewal.  This  model  consisted  of  two  closely  related  parts, 
both  of  which  were  totally  anthropocentric.  The  first  part  proposed  a 
religious  or  moral  approach  to  modern  human  problems  which  would 
produce  empirically  beneficial  results.  He  was,  quite  literally,  trying 
to  forge  an  empirically  discernible  linkage  between  visible  social  ef- 
fects and  their  invisible  religious  causes.  Here  is  how  the  Holy  Father 
formulated  that  challenge: 

This  supernatural  order  must  .  .  .  reflect  its  efficiency  in  that  other  order, 
the  temporal  one,  which  on  so  many  occasions  is  unfortunately  ultimately 
the  only  one  that  occupies  and  worries  man.11 

By  entering  into  the  complex  world  of  today's  political  and  socio- 
economic problems  Pope  John  hopes  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  moral  order,  the  utility  of  supernaturally  revealed  truths,  and 
the  healing  power  of  the  order  of  faith.  In  times  past  papal  encyclicals 
on  social  concerns,  political  parties  like  the  Christian  Democrats,  and 
various  Catholic  Action  groups  had  all  grappled  with  this  basic  prob- 
lem. But  by  calling  the  Council,  Pope  John  was  informing  the 
Church  that  the  global  crisis  had  antiquated  both  the  focus  and  meth- 
odologies of  these  past  well-intentioned  programs.  In  this  context  he 
formulated  the  second  part  of  his  heuristic  model  for  pastoral  renew- 
al: 
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Though  not  having  direct  earthly  ends,  [the  Church]  cannot,  however,  in 
its  mission  fail  to  interest  itself  in  the  problems  and  worries  of  here  below. 
It  knows  how  beneficial  to  the  good  of  the  soul  are  those  means  that  are  apt 
to  make  the  life  of  those  individual  men  who  must  be  saved  more  human. 
It  knows  that  by  vivifying  the  temporal  order  with  the  light  of  Christ  it  re- 
veals men  to  themselves;  it  leads  them,  therefore,  to  discover  in  themselves 
their  own  nature,  their  own  dignity,  their  own  end.12 

This  pedagogical  method,  which  is  the  presupposition  for  authentic 
dialogue  with  the  world,  is  quite  complex.  It  represents  the  traditional 
scholastic  theory  of  connatural  knowledge  trying  to  align  itself  with 
those  more  contemporary  philosophies  concerned  with  subjectivity 
and  immanence.  While  the  traditional  scholastic  notions  have  under- 
girded  all  the  social  encyclicals  from  the  time  of  Leo  XIII  and  in- 
spired such  efforts  as  Maritain's  Integral  Humanism  with  its  quest  for  a 
new  Christendom,  Pope  John  is  trying  to  pastorally  adapt  these  ideas 
to  a  uniquely  "new  moment"  of  human  history,  to  a  set  of  global  socio- 
economic problems,  and  to  the  prevailing  phenomenological  mind- 
style  then  dominant  in  European  academic  circles.13 

What  John  XXIII  is  primarily  alluding  to  is  a  process  of  natural 
revelation,  not  revelation  in  the  technical  religious  sense  as  it  is  found 
in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere.  If  we  recall  that  Ludwig  Feuerbach's  pur- 
pose in  writing  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (1841)  was  "the  revelation  of 
religion  to  itself,"14  and  that  its  first  practical  effect  (even  prior  to 
spawning  Marxism)  was  the  formulation  of  a  rudimentary  philosoph- 
ical anthropology,  then  Pope  John  is  serving  notice  to  Feuerbach's 
heirs  that  "two  can  play  that  game."  Furthermore,  the  Church  is  de- 
termined to  confront  modern  secularized  man  on  his  own  turf,  the 
world  he  has  dominated  since  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  and 
brought  to  its  present  global  crisis. 

The  Strategic  Vision  of  John  XXIII 

The  word,  "confrontation,"  is  not  really  what  John  XXIII  had  in 
mind,  although  twenty  years  of  postconciliar  development  on  the  reli- 
gious and  political  fronts  seems  to  have  assumed  something  of  that 
pattern.  Creative  and  constructive  thinking  has  given  way  to  "street 
theater."  Rather,  the  pope  had  in  mind  a  process  whereby  the  many 
wholesome  projects  already  underway  for  the  development  of  man- 
kind would  be  enhanced  in  a  collaborative  way.  In  any  such  down-to- 
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earth  enterprises  the  Holy  Father  would  have  little  need  for  further 
academic  refinements  in  theological  speculation.  Given  our  century's 
apotheosis  of  the  non-cognitive,  such  an  antiseptic,  intellectualist  ap- 
proach could  in  some  ways  prove  a  distinct  liability.15  To  meet  man- 
kind's needs,  therefore,  the  Holy  Father  wanted  the  fundamentally 
sound  beliefs  of  the  Church  to  be  tactically  or  strategically  adapted  to 
the  uniquely  new  challenges  of  our  age.  At  a  turning  point  in  human 
history,  the  Church  found  itself  in  need  of  a  creatively  new  type  of  ap- 
plied Christianity,  and  for  this  she  would  need  a  pastoral  theology 
structured  by  the  new  goals  and  strategies. 

Perhaps  the  Holy  Father's  pastoral  plan  would  become  more  intelli- 
gible to  us  were  we  to  view  it  as  a  religious  effort  to  form  a  United 
Human  Front  for  solving  the  problems  of  today's  world.  If  the  United 
Nations  seemed  to  be  the  first  truly  global  secular  instrument  working 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind,  then  the  Church's  universal  reli- 
gious mission  demanded  that  she  become  an  effective  moral  agent 
promoting  the  unity  of  mankind.  On  June  3,  1960  — almost  a  year 
and  a  half  before  he  wrote  Humanae  Salutis—]ohr\  was  already  allud- 
ing to  this  dimension  of  the  Council's  program: 

[....]  The  Ecumenical  Council  will  consist  of  the  presence  and  participa- 
tion of  bishops  and  prelates  who  will  be  the  living  image  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  spread  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  preparations  of  the 
Council  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  gathering  of  learned  and  most  competent 
persons,  from  every  part  of  the  world  and  of  every  language.  This  is  now  a 
principle  that  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  everyone  who  belongs  to  the 
holy  Roman  Church:  that  is,  to  be,  and  to  consider  oneself  truly  to  be,  by 
virtue  of  being  a  Catholic,  a  citizen  of  the  whole  world,  just  as  Jesus  is  the 
adored  Saviour  of  the  whole  world:  Salvator  Mundi.  This  is  a  good  exer- 
cise of  true  universality,  which  every  Catholic  should  take  note  of  and  turn 
into  a  precept  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  mind,  and  as  a  principle  for  his 
conduct  in  religious  and  social  relations.16 

In  order  to  implement  such  a  program  for  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  mankind  John  wanted  the  Council  to  focus  on  three 
things:  (1)  the  creatively  new,  even  unique,  type  of  mind,  heart,  and 
action  which  Catholics  themselves  would  have  to  cultivate  to  help 
build  a  human  future;  (2)  an  ecumenical  outreach  to  heal,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  historical  wounds  dividing  the  Christian  churches;  and 
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(3)  a  program  of  collaboration  with  all  men  of  good  will  working  for 
peace,  progress,  and  human  development.17  To  the  extent  such  a 
plan  impinges  only  on  Catholics  it  is  internal  to  the  Church  and  does 
constitute  religious  renewal  and  reform  in  a  narrow,  technical  sense. 
However,  whether  or  not  such  internal,  spiritual  renewal  is  genuinely 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  can  only  be  judged  by  its  effective- 
ness in  the  temporal  order.  To  evaluate  such  renewal  program  only  in 
terms  of  highly  parochialized  needs  or  wants  is  a  disservice  to  the  au- 
thentic intent  of  John  XXIII.  His  ultimate  practical  goal  ad  extra  of 
remedying  mankind's  global  crises  is  what  renders  the  Catholic  re- 
newal program  intelligible  in  the  first  place. 


Towards  a  New  Pastoral  Theology 

The  above  observations  take  on  further  importance  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  today's  complex  socio-economic  and  political  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  religious  amateurs,  enthusiasts,  and  do-gooders, 
particularly  if  they  are  the  type  who  tend  to  politicize  their  emotions. 
An  adequate  intellectual  formation  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
authentically  religious  approach  to  world  problems.  Secondly,  if  for  a 
moment  we  may  be  allowed  to  recall  Augustine's  disjunctive  imagery 
of  the  City  of  God  and  the  City  of  Man,  the  Church  in  1961,  already 
"in  great  part  transformed  and  renewed,"  had  no  compelling  need  for 
such  a  comprehensive,  ex  abrupto  renewal  program  as  formulated  by 
Vatican  II.  Its  merely  internal  religious  and  organizational  shortcom- 
ings at  that  time  could  have  been  met  by  a  gradualistic,  academic 
and/or  managerial  process.  That  judgment,  however,  is  no  great  con- 
solation since  the  City  of  Man  was  on  the  brink  of  destroying  itself 
along  with  the  City  of  God.  It  was  in  this  context  of  the  larger  global 
crisis  that  Pope  John  called  the  Council  to  place  the  Church,  as  a  rich 
moral  resource,  at  the  service  of  mankind.  His  action,  however,  has 
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precipitated  the  Church  into  a  new  style  of  split-level  pastoral  theolo- 
gizing: in  asking  the  bishops  to  formulate  what  it  means  to  be  a  be- 
liever in  such  a  turbulent  age,  he  was  also  asking  them  to  grapple  with 
the  correlated  problem,  "What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  human  being?" 
John  XXIII  had  no  easy  task  in  impressing  this  formulary  of  the 
problem  on  Church  leaders  and  intellectuals,  particularly  since  he  de- 
sired the  participants  in  the  conciliar  deliberations  to  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  freely  and  corporately.  But  as  the  opening  date  of  the 
Council  approached,  the  three  years  of  preparatory  work  had  resulted 
in  one  of  those  unfortunate  products  of  the  introverted,  institutional- 
ized mindstyle:  a  morass  of  over  seventy  schemata,  or  semi-devel- 
oped topics,  for  conciliar  discussion.  Almost  in  desperation  and  some- 
what by  way  of  solemn  warning,  the  pope  delivered  a  radio  broadcast 
on  September  11,  1962,  dealing  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  world  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  by  the  Council,  but  which  were  not  treated  by 
the  proposed  schemata.18  These  last-ditch  efforts  of  the  Holy  Father 
did  have  some  impact.  In  their  first  session  the  Council  Fathers  issued 
a  "Message  to  Humanity"  which  explicitly  identified  itself  with  the 
main  principles  of  the  papal  broadcast  and  focused  its  attention  on  the 
problem  of  peace.19 

The  Council's  First  Efforts 

In  the  tumultuous  first  session  of  the  Council,  however,  much  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  two  important  messages  was  blunted.  Even 
today,  almost  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  Council,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discern  John  XXIIFs  pastoral  goals  through  the  theo- 
logical gunsmoke.  But  this  was  already  evident  early  in  the  Council 
once  the  bishops  immersed  themselves  in  that  preeminently  pastoral 
topic  of  the  Liturgy.  This  document  is  characterized  by  a  narrow, 
technical  view  of  religious  renewal  which,  if  not  nuanced,  leads  to  a 
view  of  the  Council  reminiscent  of  pietism  rather  than  the  twentieth 
century.  The  initial  paragraph  of  this  Constitution  is  potentially  open 
to  a  charge  of  religious  introversion  since  it  seems  to  formulate  the 
goal  of  Vatican  II  in  isolation  from  the  ultimate  practical  goal  set  by 
John  XXIII: 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  most  sacred  Council  to  intensify  the  daily  growth  of 
Catholics  in  Christian  living;  to  make  more  responsive  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  our  times  those  Church  observances  which  are  open  to  adapta- 
tion; to  nurture  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  unity  of  all  who  believe  in 
Christ;  and  to  strengthen  those  aspects  of  the  Church  which  can  help  summon  all  of 
mankind  into  her  embrace.  Hence  the  Council  has  special  reasons  forjudging 
it  a  duty  to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  fostering  of  the  liturgy.20 

There  is  a  twofold  weakness  in  the  above  goal  formulation.  First,  it 
represents  the  direct-line  thinking  originally  developed  by  Dom  Lam- 
bert Beauduin  at  the  Catholic  congress  of  Malines  in  1909!  Unless  se- 
riously nuanced,  this  type  of  thinking  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  "new 
moment"  of  human  history.  Secondly,  the  tonality  of  forthright  prose- 
lytizing, italicized  in  the  text  above,  undercuts  the  Good  Samaritan 
model  of  the  Council's  spirituality.  Did  the  Good  Samaritan  assist  the 
wounded  Jew  only,  or  even  predominantly,  for  the  long-range  pur- 
pose of  converting  him?  Fortunately,  the  more  perceptive  bishops  at 
the  Council  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  mesmerized  by  such  intro- 
verted religiosity,  and  John's  vision  of  the  council  and  contemporary 
reality  became  a  leaven  shaping  their  efforts.  Yet,  we  must  also  admit 
that  however  admirable  or  profound  these  efforts  were,  the  bishops 
never  got  much  beyond  doctrinal  penetration  and  kerygma  in  their 
grasp  of  John  XXIIFs  pastoral  vision.  Consequently,  the  Church  to- 
day is  still  going  through  some  enormous  growing  pains  to  achieve  an 
integrated  grasp  of  what  is  really  involved.  Perhaps  the  following  inci- 
dent will  offer  us  an  added  dimension  for  our  reflection. 


The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and  Pacem  in  Terris 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  today  that  shortly  after  the  Council  began  it 
was  in  serious  danger  of  being  at  least  temporarily  suspended  if  not 
altogether  cancelled,  with  the  bishops  being  dispersed  as  quickly  as 
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possible  back  to  their  dioceses.  The  Fall  season  of  1962  was  the  era  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Pope  John's  concern  for  world  peace  gave 
every  indication  of  being  "too  little,  too  late."  So  serious  was  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war  that  the  pope  sent  Norman  Cousins  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Khrushchev.21  Perhaps  the  most  important  product  of  this 
whole  episode  was  the  encyclical,  Pacem  in  Terris,  issued  by  Pope  John 
on  April  12,  1963.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  encyclical  is 
that  it  provides  a  positive  counterbalance  to  the  negative  view  of  mod- 
ern world  trends,  as  portrayed  by  Humanae  Salutis.  Both  documents, 
however,  complement  one  another,  and  the  encyclical,  in  an  elemen- 
tary but  quite  effective  way,  provides  an  application  of  John's  heuris- 
tic model  of  pastoral  renewal. 

Somewhat  like  the  Council,  Pacem  in  Terris  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  overly  focused  interpretation.  This  is  otherwise  known  as 
"tunnel  vision."  In  the  minds  of  some,  for  example,  the  Council  dealt 
with  modern  reality  only  in  its  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church 
in  the  Modern  World."  All  this  opinion  indicates  is  a  rather  naive 
concept  of  reality.  So  too,  many  today  appreciate  Pope  John's  encycli- 
cal only  as  a  prophetic  witness  to  the  need  for  justice  and  peace  in  the 
modern  world.  Pacem  in  Terris,  however,  is  also  a  sapiential  blueprint 
for  the  building  of  peace  founded  on  a  dynamic  human  communio 
which  calls  for  a  vital  interworking  of  truth  and  love,  justice  and  free- 
dom. This  "phenomenology  of  peace"  became  a  leaven  in  its  own 
right  as  John's  last  great  legacy  to  the  Council  Fathers.  As  death  ap- 
proached he  worked  feverishly  to  provide  this  demonstration  model 
in  miniature  for  the  conciliar  style  of  religious  reflection  and  its  meth- 
odology of  expression.22  Perhaps  the  best  available  commentary  on 
this  "Catholic  Manifesto"  of  the  twentieth  century  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Maurice  Roy.23 

Fides  Quaerens  Intellectum 

My  own  comprehension  and  enthusiasm  for  both  Pope  John  and 
Vatican  II  have  not  always  been  so  fulsome  as  I  am  expressing  it 
here.  Like  many  other  Catholics  I  got  a  bad  case  of  religious  indiges- 
tion from  the  turbulent  aftermath  of  the  Council.  Much  of  this  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  I  was  trying  to  read  the  Council's  documents 
through  the  eyes  of  certain  lionized  theologians.  After  two  decades  of 
no  little  confusion,  my  considered  opinion  is  that  the  pastoral  theol- 
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ogy  formulated  by  the  Council  is  too  important  a  matter  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  theologians.  No  political  leader,  for  example,  confronted 
with  the  complex  problems  of  war,  peace,  and  peace-building  could, 
even  if  he  wanted  to,  shape  his  decision-making  primarily  on  the  con- 
clusions and  guidelines  of  the  academic  community!  Such  a  leader 
will,  of  course,  be  on  the  lookout  for  and  listen  to  creative  ideas,  but 
what  he  really  needs  is  a  strategic  vision  of  the  future,  a  manageable 
approach  to  his  problems,  well-trained  people  convinced  of  his  vision, 
prudent  policies,  and  the  efficient  management  of  available  re- 
sources. The  strategic  vision  is  the  broad  blueprint  with  which  John 
XXIII  and  Vatican  II  tried  to  provide  us.  How  we  get  our  act  to- 
gether is  largely  up  to  us  and  the  inspired  leadership  we  get. 

The  first  ray  of  light  which  I  perceived  in  today's  environment  of 
mixed  signals  came  from  reading  Karol  Wojtyla's  Sources  of  Renew- 
al.24 This  ultimately  sent  me  back  to  John  XXIII,  his  pastoral  vision 
as  expressed  in  Humanae  Salutis  and  Pacem  in  Terris,  the  encyclicals  of 
Paul  VI,  and  the  brilliant  writings  of  the  present  Holy  Father.  Only 
after  doing  all  this  critical  re-thinking  did  I  happen  on  the  sane  and 
wholesome  synthesis  provided  by  Cardinal  Bea's  The  Church  and  Man- 
kind. The  importance  of  this  autobiographical  note  is  simply  this: 
throughout  the  postconciliar  turmoil  there  has  been  a  hard  core  of 
pastoral  consistency  and  development  in  the  papal  documents.  One 
of  the  major  strengths  of  the  national  pastoral  letter  is  that  it  has  cor- 
related its  teachings  on  war  and  peace  with  this  papal  line  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  very  problem  of 
war  and  peace  will  open  our  minds  to  the  larger  issues  already  well 
developed  in  recent  papal  documents:  e.g.,  the  family  and  labor. 
These  are  integral  elements  of  "the  building  of  peace." 

Vatican  II  and  Phenomenology 

While  I  have  characterized  the  pastoral  theology  of  Vatican  II  as  a 
tactical  or  strategic  reordering  of  Catholic  theology  to  meet  critical 
twentieth  century  human  needs,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  this  type  of 
theology  is  something  simple  or  commonplace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  phenomenological  underpinnings  of  this  style  of  descriptive 
reflection,  in  its  pure  form,  is  akin  to  metaphysics,  and  to  the  extent 
we  Americans  are  acquainted  with  it  at  all,  it  is  generally  diluted  in 
some  form  of  psychology  or  sociology.25  The  conciliar  style  of  reli- 
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gious  reflection,  however,  represents  a  very  pure  form  of  phenome- 
nological  methodology,  particularly  in  the  two  dogmatic  constitu- 
tions, Lumen  Gentium  and  Dei  Verbum.  Indeed,  the  Council  provides  a 
case  study  of  the  final  state  (only  postulated  by  Husserl)  of  an  inter- 
'Subjective  phenomenology.  This  mature  form  of  phenomenology 
takes  its  starting  point,  not  from  individual  subjectivity,  but  from 
transcendental  intersubjectivity.  If  we  truly  understand  what  this  in- 
volves, then  Lumen  Gentium  and  Dei  Verbum,  as  constituted  by  the  liv- 
ing corporate  consciousness  of  the  Church,  are  appreciated  as  corre- 
lated and  component  parts  of  a  great  meta- anthropology  centered  in 
the  Glorified  Christ.  Vatican  II,  then,  represents  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  creative  corporate  rethinking  of  Christianity  in  its  two 
thousand  year  history.  No  one  has  captured  the  subtle  dynamic  better 
than  Joseph  Ratzinger  who  writes: 

The  Council  has  laid  down  no  new  dogma  on  any  subject.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  Council  says  is  mere  edification,  binding  no  one.  Its 
texts,  according  to  their  literary  form,  have  serious  claims  upon  the  con- 
science of  Catholics;  their  pastoral  dispositions  are  based  on  doctrine,  and 
their  doctrinal  passages  are  suffused  in  concern  for  men  and  for  a  Christian- 
ity of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  world  of  today.  This  council  is  "pastoral"  in  its  fusion 
of  truth  and  love,  "doctrine"  and  pastoral  solicitude:  it  wished  to  reach  be- 
yond the  dichotomy  between  pragmatism  and  doctrinalism,  back  to  the 
biblical  unity  in  which  practice  and  doctrine  are  one,  a  unity  grounded  in 
Christ,  who  is  both  the  Logos  and  the  Shepherd:  as  the  Logos  he  is  our  Shep- 
herd, and  as  our  Shepherd  he  is  the  Logos.26  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  reflective  process,  which  Ratzinger  is  describing  here,  is  a  bi- 
polar phenomenology,  an  intellectual  via  media,  wishing  to  reach  be- 
yond the  dichotomy  of  subjectivism  and  objectivism  back  to  our  pri- 
mordial religious  life-world,  the  unity  of  which  is  grounded  in  Christ 
as  Shepherd  and  Logos.  Christ,  the  Everlasting  Man,  is  the  paradigm 
of  the  religious  ontology  permeating  all  levels  of  our  corporate  Cath- 
olic consciousness.  Accordingly,  the  four  constitutions  promulgated 
by  Vatican  II  provide  us  with  a  rare  privilege.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  history  we  can  study  the  corporate  Catholic  consciousness  as  a 
living  organism:  focused  on  common  themes,  criticizing,  pondering, 
adapting,  and  at  last  genetically  resynthesizing  its  truths  and  values 
anew  in  order  to  confront  the  challenges  of  the  modern  world.27  If  ap- 
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preciated  in  these  profound  dynamics,  our  entry  into  this  corporate 
consciousness  should  enrich  and  inspire  each  of  us  in  our  individual 
reflection. 


Catholic  Corporate  Consciousness  as  Communio 
To  the  extent  we  enter  into  this  cumulative  ontological  ordering  of 
the  corporate  Catholic  consciousness,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  life- 
world  of  the  Church  as  shared  existence  between  persons,  a  spiritual 
communio  or  intersubjective  co-presence.  Its  life  is  sustained  by  the  vi- 
tal balance  of  truth  and  love,  justice  and  freedom  developed  by  John 
XXIII  in  Pacem  in  Terris,  and  any  notion  of  mere  "community"  is  but 
a  pale  reflection  of  this  spiritual  reality.  Perhaps  the  nearest  secular 
analogy  of  this  religious  concept  today  would  be  the  scientific  para- 
digm of  planetary  ecology  of  Buckminster  Fuller's  notion  of  syner- 
getics. Within  the  dialogical  context  of  Vatican  II  and  this  Council's 
effort  to  vitally  correlate  authentic  doctrine  with  authentic  humanity, 
to  balance  Pope  John's  humanistic  (ad  extra)  and  pastoral  (ad  intra) 
goals,  communio  becomes  the  dynamic  concept  orchestrating  the  to- 
tal process  of  consciousness  and  reconceptualization  displayed  by  the 
Council.  On  January  25,  1983,  Pope  John  Paul  II  again  had  recourse 
to  this  concept  under  the  canonical  formulary  of  "mutual  relation- 
ships" (mutuae  relationes)  when  he  promulgated  the  new  code  of 
canon  law.28 

The  Relevance  of  "The  Challenge  of  Peace" 

The  above  ideas  are  important  since  the  lasting  value  of  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace"  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  closely  reasoned,  delicately 
nuanced  portions  of  the  document  which  the  media  and  the  general 
public  have  fastened  upon.  The  frenetic  analysis  has  been  focused  on 
the  technicalities  of  the  document:  the  teaching  about  a  just  war,  the 
ethical  implications  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  sustainability  of  deter- 
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rence,  activist  strategies  for  peace,  and  the  political  implications  of  all 
such  ideas.  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  reflects  more  the  "scientific" 
world  of  the  theological  technician  rather  than  the  religious  life-world 
of  the  Council;  it  remains  on  the  level  of  doctrinal  penetration  and 
kerygma,  and  John  XXIIFs  call  for  an  effective  corporate  praxis  is 
largely  ignored.  This  does,  however,  authentically  surface  in  those 
few  pages  devoted  to  "Shaping  a  Peaceful  World,"29  but  the  American 
Church  has  not  yet  reached  that  integrated  consciousness  whereby  it 
is  capable  of  serious  strategic  planning. 

However,  one  of  the  more  encouraging  signs  in  the  American 
Church  today  is  the  evidence  of  real  growth  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
themselves  in  their  comprehension  of  key  ideas  developed  by  the 
Council.  Archbishop  John  Roach  recently  called  attention  to  this  fact 
when  he  discussed  "the  practical  meaning  of  collegiality"  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington  on  November 
14,  1983.  In  an  extraordinarily  perceptive  sentence  Archbishop 
Roach  stated  the  essence  of  the  matter:  "Pope  John  Paul's  central 
message  to  us  is  a  call  and  a  challenge  — to  share  with  him  his  global 
concern  for  the  Church  and  to  measure  all  we  say  and  do  by  that  stan- 
dard."30 Vatican  II  provided  the  Church  with  a  twentieth  century 
global  strategic  vision.  Collegiality  is  but  one  strand  in  this  complex 
process  of  renewal  and  hominization  formulated  by  the  Council.  A 
return  to  the  sources  in  John  XXIIFs  original  inspiration  for  this 
Council  would  be  an  important  first  step  in  growth  of  understanding. 

One  of  the  points  of  the  pastoral  letter  I  feel  uncomfortable  with  is 
the  bishops'  felt  need  for  a  "developed  theology  of  peace."31  If  by  that 
is  meant  some  theoretical  construct  comparable  to  Political  Theology, 
Liberation  Theology,  Biblical  Theology,  or  the  Theology  of  Hope, 
then  I  believe  there  is  a  serious  misconception  of  the  pastoral  nature 
of  the  Council.  Both  Pacem  in  Terris  and  Vatican  II  have  given  us  a 
mandate  to  strive  for  something  far  more  profound  and  practical  in 
the  light  of  today's  global  problems:  an  anthropology  of  the  peace- 
maker. "Shaping  a  Peaceful  World"  means  shaping  men  of  peace. 
Yet,  this  task  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  we  first  develop  a  gener- 
ally accepted  paradigm  of  the  pastoral  program  of  the  Council. 

Vatican  IPs  Vision  of  the  New  Redemption 
If  we  return  to  the  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  an  ex- 
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hilaratingly  new  vision  of  contemporary  human  existence  awaits  us. 
Fundamentally  it  is  the  deceptively  simple  outlook  of  Pope  John:  Lu- 
men Christi,  Ecclesia  Christi,  Lumen  Gentium  (i.e.,  The  Light  of  Christ  as 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  Light  of  all  nations).32  In  the  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church  we  read:  "By  her  relationship  with 
Christ,  the  Church  is  a  kind  of  sacrament  or  sign  of  intimate  union 
with  God,  and  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind."33  Thus  the  Church  today 
is  referred  to  as  a  Sacramentum  Mundi.  In  the  phenomenological  de- 
scriptive style  employed  by  the  Council  this  very  well  expresses  the 
Church's  "presence-within-the-world"  and,  as  the  Lumen  Gentium,  its 
sacramental  "being-within-the-world."  However,  the  total  intentional 
ground  of  the  Church  as  sacrament  can  only  be  the  Lumen  Christi.  Di- 
rectly and  properly,  therefore,  the  Church  is  always  a  Sacramentum 
Christi,  a  Sacramentum  Hominis  Novi  (i.e. ,  a  Sacrament  of  Christ  as  the 
new  Adam  or  the  New  Man). 

It  was,  however,  in  the  context  of  a  grave  global  crisis  and  at  a  "new 
moment"  in  human  history  that  Vatican  II  totally  reoriented  the 
above  christocentric  doctrine  to  serve  anthropocentric  purposes.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  Lumen  Gentium  at  the  Council  the  bishops  once 
again  affirmed  the  Mystical  Body  as  the  intentional  ground  of  the 
Church.34  Then,  in  the  manner  quite  typical  of  phenomenologists, 
the  bishops  reflected  on  the  concrete  phenomena  associated  with  the 
Church's  "body,"  i.e.,  the  root  of  her  active  mode  of  being-in-the- 
world  and  "incarnated."35  This  ecclesial  gaze  across  the  horizons  of 
mankind  has  a  quite  definite  intentional  specificity.  Mankind  is 
viewed  in  terms  of  its  obediential  potency  (i.e.,  its  meaning  for  me,  as 
Church)  to  be  conformed  to  the  christocentric  paradigm  which  is  the 
intentional  ground  of  the  ecclesial  consciousness.  The  result  of  this  re- 
ligious discernment  process  is  an  enriched  appreciation  of  the  Church 
as  the  People  of  God.  However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a 
concrete  phenomenological  intuition  fusing  a  christic  intentionality 
with  empirical,  experiential  data:  a  vision  of  the  Church  formulated 
within  the  context  of  a  global  crisis  of  humanity.  This  People  of  God, 
then,  as  intentionally  conformed  to  the  religious  ontology  inherent  in 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  is  also  a  phenomenological  projection  of 
a  New  Vision  on  Mount  Tabor:  mankind  transfigured  in  the  image 
of  Christ,  alive  with  his  life  and  hearing  God  say,  "This  is  my  Son, 
my  beloved"  (Cf.  Lk.  9:35). 
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The  New  Eschatology 

Is  this  an  eschatological  projection?  Yes,  but  I  would  ask  you  to  ap- 
preciate it  as  an  "incarnated"  eschatology,  an  example  of  that  split- 
level  type  of  pastoral  theology  called  for  by  John  XXIII  in  Humanae 
Salutis.  Under  the  symbolism  of  the  People  of  God,  as  a  corporate 
Sacramentum  Mundi,  the  Church  is  simultaneously  projecting  her 
Vision  of  the  New  Humanity,  a  quite  empirical,  flesh  and  blood  reali- 
ty necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  world  and  the  construction  of  a 
sustainable  future.  This  anthropocentric  reconceptualization  of  our 
religious  truths  and  values  radically  portrays  the  Church  at  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.  Yet,  the  religious  ontology  structuring  this  new 
availability  to  mankind  ever  remains  the  ordering  of  values  inspiring 
Christ  as  he  washed  the  feet  of  his  apostles  (Cf.  Jn.  13:2  sq.).  This 
"kenotic"  (or  self-emptying)  gesture  on  the  part  of  our  Savior  towards 
his  apostles  provides  today's  Church  with  the  model,  motivational 
pattern,  attitudinal  gestalt,  and  goals  (i.e.,  a  religious  anthropology) 
for  her  service  to  mankind.  This  is  the  traditional,  yet  creatively  ori- 
ented blueprint  which  Vatican  II  has  provided  for  twentieth-century 
Catholic  renewal.  What  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  implications  of 
this  religious  undertaking? 

Five  Practical  Implications 

(1)  What  Pope  John  and  the  Council  have  been  trying  to  tell  us  is 
that  modern  secular  man  is  obsolete!  His  practical  paganism  deriving 
from  the  Enlightenment  and  his  materialistic  economics  dominant 
since  the  Industrial  Revolution  have  had  their  day.  The  world  of 
"modern  man,"  the  world  we  so  took  for  granted,  effectively  came  to 
an  end  on  August  6,  1945,  with  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima.  It  has 
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taken  us  quite  a  while  to  realize  that  point.  From  that  day  on,  rich 
and  poor,  saint  and  sinner,  believer  and  atheist  have  all  been  living 
on  "death  row."  If  we  ever  hope  to  escape  this  sentence,  we  have  to 
cast  off  the  secular  value  judgments  which  brought  us  here.  All  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  state  in  life,  will  have  to  develop  some  new  ideas, 
values,  and  ways  of  acting.  That  ultimately  means  rethinking  such 
things  as  education,  economics,  politics,  and,  let's  get  it  out  into  the 
open,  national  sovereignty! 

(2)  If  modern  secular  man  is  obsolete,  does  that  mean  the  Church 
has  "all  the  answers"?  Of  course  not,  and  in  the  light  of  John  XXIIFs 
goal  of  "revealing  man  to  himself  the  Church's  readiness  to  dialogue 
may  just  imply  she  realizes  that  this  "revelation"  should  be  something 
of  a  two-way  street.  At  the  Council  Bishop  Karol  Wojtyla  commented 
on  a  preliminary  draft  ("Clause  13")  of  the  "Church  in  the  Modern 
World"  and  displayed  some  of  this  new-found  sensitivity  to  the  hu- 
man dimension: 

In  the  text  that  we  see  here,  the  Church  is  doing  nothing  but  instructing 
the  world,  since  she  speaks  from  the  treasures  of  truth  that  are  hers  alone. 

Clause  13,  on  the  contrary,  must  so  express  itself  that  the  world  will  recog- 
nize that  we  .  .  .  are  working  together  with  the  world  to  seek  a  true  and 
just  solution  to  the  difficult  problems  of  human  life.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  truth  is  manifest  to  us,  but  rather  how  the  world  can  find  and 
appropriate  the  truth  to  itself.  Every  teacher  knows  from  experience  about 
what  is  called  the  "heuristic  method":  the  student  is  enabled,  so  to  speak,  to 
find  the  truth  within  himself.  This  method  excludes  anything  that  betrays 
a  "clerical"  approach:  for  example,  the  hue  and  cry  over  the  alas!  lament- 
able state  of  the  world  today  ...  or  the  ail-too  thoughtless  appropriation 
by  the  Church  of  all  the  good  that  exists  in  the  world  .  .  .  such  attitudes 
place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  dialogue  with  the  world,  from  the  outset;  and 
so  this  dialogue  remains  a  monologue,  a  soliloquy.  Let  us  take  care  that 
our  Clause  13  not  become  a  monologue!36 

(3)  Should  the  urgency  of  these  modern  global  problems,  particu- 
larly the  peace  issue,  persuade  us  to  engage  in  demonstrations  and 
some  of  the  other  disruptive  tactics  developed  over  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so?  My  own  opinion  in  these  matters  has  been  shaped  by 
some  remarks  of  Pope  John  in  Pacem  in  Terris: 
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There  are  indeed  some  people  who,  in  their  generosity  of  spirit,  burn  with 
a  desire  to  institute  wholesale  reforms  whenever  they  come  across  situ- 
ations which  show  scant  regard  for  justice  or  are  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  its  claims.  They  tackle  the  problem  with  such  impetuosity  that  one 
would  think  they  were  embarking  on  some  political  revolution. 

We  would  remind  such  people  that  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that  all  things 
must  be  of  gradual  growth.  If  there  is  to  be  any  improvement  in  human  in- 
stitutions, the  work  must  be  done  slowly  and  deliberately  from  within. 
Pope  Pius  XII  expressed  it  in  these  terms:  "Salvation  and  justice  consist 
not  in  the  uprooting  of  an  outdated  system,  but  in  a  well  designed  policy  of 
development.  Hotheadedness  was  never  constructive;  it  has  always  de- 
stroyed everything.  It  has  inflamed  passions  but  never  assuaged  them.  It 
sows  no  seeds  but  those  of  hatred  and  destruction.  Far  from  bringing 
about  the  reconciliation  of  contending  parties,  it  reduces  men  and  political 
parties  to  the  necessity  of  laboriously  redoing  the  work  of  the  past,  build- 
ing on  the  ruins  that  disharmony  has  left  in  its  wake."37 

(4)  Since  the  ultimate  practical  goal  of  the  Council  is  really  identi- 
cal with  "Shaping  a  Peaceful  world,"  both  goals  are  really  monumen- 
tal projects  in  civilization-building.  The  Council's  call  to  the  Church 
and  mankind  is  a  twentieth-century  version  of  the  Exodus:  God's  call 
to  his  People  to  leave  behind  a  civilization  increasingly  dehumanizing 
for  a  New  Frontier  of  mankind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  the 
intellectual  and  technological  resources  to  accomplish  this  feat.  The 
problem  is  whether  or  not  we  have  the  moral  resources.  This  chal- 
lenge is  what  formulates  the  true  dimensions  of  Catholic  renewal  to- 
day, authentic  metanoia.  In  such  a  context,  then,  our  national  pas- 
toral letter  is  a  genuine,  if  narrowly  focused,  response  to  the  original 
call  of  Vatican  II. 

(5)  By  the  renewal  program  of  the  Council  the  Church  and  her 
members  have  assumed  an  awesome  responsibility:  to  become  the  de- 
veloping tip  of  mankind's  moral  evolution  at  a  unique  and  critical 
moment  in  human  history.  The  most  important  challenge  facing 
Catholic  thinkers  and  leaders  is  not  the  formulation  of  a  "theology  of 
peace,"  but  the  development  of  an  authentic  Christian  anthropology 
conducive  to  the  "revelation  of  man  to  himself."  In  this  context  of  re- 
demptive anthropology  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  said,  "The  cross  is  the 
cradle  of  the  New  Man."  Any  pastoral  formation  program  designed  to 
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achieve  such  profound  purposes  would  have  to  incorporate  the  broad 
theological  blueprint  provided  by  the  Council  documents,  but  adapt- 
ed to  bring  out  the  best  of  our  American  genius.  The  notion  of  Chris- 
tian anthropology  (sometimes  called  "third  millennial  humanism") 
has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  writings  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II.38  This  much-needed  development  has  also  been  termed  by  Canon 
Moeller  as  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the  Church  in  the  twentieth 
century.39  In  this  context,  while  reading  the  bishops'  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  a  national  Academy  of  Peace,  it  struck  me  they  were,  indi- 
rectly, suggesting  a  wholesomely  new  direction  of  development  for 
our  Catholic  Educational  establishments  at  every  level.40 

Conclusion 

In  all  these  reflections  I  have  tried  to  formulate  the  challenge  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  and  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  within  the 
context  of  "civilization  on  trial,"  as  Toynbee  would  say.  Although  the 
Church  is  intent  on  spiritual  renewal  as  Christ  himself  was,  her  pres- 
ent-day redemptive  mission  has  profound  human  implications.  With- 
in this  context  the  great  questions  about  war  and  peace  are  overshad- 
owed by  an  even  more  decisive  question:  "What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
human  being?"41  To  the  extent  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  opens  our 
minds  to  these  larger  issues  the  pastoral  letter  displays  its  proper  di- 
mensions and  deserves  our  attention,  respect,  and  support. 
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FR.  FREDERICK  SUCHER,  C.P. 


Spirituality  of  Redemption 
in  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony 


"The  message  of  the  cross  is  complete  absurdity  to  those  who  are 
headed  for  ruin,  but  to  us  who  are  experiencing  salvation  it  is  the 
power  of  God"  (1  Cor.  1:18). 

The  word  of  the  cross  was  scandalous  not  only  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  Aeropagus  of  Athens,  even  earlier  it  was  an  offense  to  Peter 
and  the  apostles.  It  is  not  a  word  easily  accepted  or  quickly  learned, 
even  though  it  is  written  in  large  letters  in  scripture  and  tradition. 

So  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  word  of  the  cross,  the  message  of  life- 
through-death,  is  far  from  the  minds  of  many  who  embrace  the  Sac- 
rament of  Matrimony.  Thomas  Aquinas  asserts  the  classic  teaching 
of  the  Church  that  every  sacrament  is  an  effective  sign  that  provides 
us  with  the  grace  of  redemption  and  calls  those  who  receive  that  sac- 
rament to  conform  themselves  to  Christ  Crucified.  Can  we  say  that 
Matrimony  has  within  it  a  call  to  share  in  the  redemptive  sufferings  of 
Jesus? 

We  might  begin  as  St.  Thomas  would:  "It  seems  not.  .  .  ."  People 
marry  to  find  the  fullness  of  love,  joy  and  happiness.  Why  should  that 
legitimate  ideal  be  marred  by  the  threat  of  Calvary?  Why  should 
there  be  the  element  of  redemptive  love,  suffering  love  in  this  way  of 
life,  in  this  sacrament?  Should  not  this  sacrament  be  marked  only 
with  the  joyful  fruits  of  Redemption? 
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It  would  seem  that  some  movements  aimed  at  strengthening  mar- 
riage chose  to  neglect  the  sharing  in  the  redemptive  love  of  Christ  in 
the  state  of  marriage.  The  founders  of  Cana  personally  asked  our  Fr. 
Conleth  Overman  to  avoid  developing  the  spirituality  of  redemption 
in  his  treatment  of  marriage.  It  would  be  much  worthwhile  to  look  up 
his  article  in  The  Passionist,  vol.  14,  144-152. 

My  own  experience  with  Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter  shows  that 
little  or  no  place  is  given  to  the  concept  of  Redemption  in  that  move- 
ment—whether on  the  original  weekend  or  in  follow-ups.  Individual 
priests  may  develop  the  aspect  of  Redemption,  but  it  is  not  part  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  movement. 


At  first  sight,  this  strikes  me  as  profoundly  unscriptural  and  un- 
theological.  From  the  example  and  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  we 
can  gather  that  he  has  a  profound  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
married  state.  He  provides  good  wine  of  magnificent  quality  for 
guests  at  the  Wedding  Feast  of  Cana.  But  his  words  are  severe  and 
uncompromising  when  he  asserts  the  sacredness  and  the  permanence 
of  the  bond. 

The  apostles  found  this  teaching  a  "hard  saying."  In  their  opinion, 
permanent  union  with  one  woman  for  a  lifetime  was  asking  more 
than  many  a  Jewish  male  could  endure.  The  apostles  definitely 
thought  there  was  plenty  of  human  grief  to  be  found  in  marriage! 
Jesus  seems  to  agree  with  them  that  the  choices  are  harsh  — either  live 
in  a  marriage  with  its  difficulties,  or  live  without  the  fulfillment  of  the 
sexual  drive.  The  evident  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  state 
of  marriage  by  itself  provides  ample  ground  for  purifying  suffering. 
And  human  experience  attests  to  the  sober  realism  of  the  gospel  re- 
flection. In  all  non-Christian  cultures  divorce  has  been  the  norm.  In 
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Christian  cultures,  the  Church  has  always  been  faced  with  problems 
resulting  from  unhappy  marriages. 

Today  the  Church  is  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  the  tide  of  di- 
vorce even  within  Catholic  ranks.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  need  of  the  redemptive  grace  of  Christ  and  a  spirituality  of  en- 
tering into  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ. 

We  do  not  have  to  "invent"  that  theology  or  spirituality.  It  is  a 
prominent  part  of  our  heritage  as  early  as  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians. 
Paul,  or  a  disciple  of  Paul,  grounds  his  exhortation  to  all  households 
with  the  concept  of  redemptive  suffering:  "Be  imitators  of  God  as  his 
dear  children.  Follow  the  way  of  love,  even  as  Christ  loved  you.  He 
gave  himself  for  us  as  an  offering  to  God,  a  gift  of  pleasing  fragrance" 
(Eph.  5:1).  All  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  community  are 
founded  on  the  same  kind  of  self-sacrificing  love  with  which  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  us.  This  is  applied  in  a  special  way  to  the  married  in 
verses  22-32. 

Paul  flatly  states  that  the  husband/wife  relationship  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  paralleling  the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  Church.  Paul  sees 
the  Incarnation-Redemption  reflected  in  marriage.  This  application 
is  made  very  explicit  for  the  husband:  "Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as 
Christ  loved  the  Church.  He  gave  himself  up  for  her  .  .  ."  (25).  Paul 
demands  the  husband  to  love  at  the  peak  at  which  Christ  loves: 
"There  is  no  greater  love  than  this:  to  lay  down  one's  life  .  .  ."  (Jn. 
15:13).  The  theology  and  spirituality  of  redemptive  love  in  marriage 
is  evident  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  "a  sacrament  is  ...  a  re- 
minder of  the  past,  i.e.,  of  the  passion  of  Christ  .  .  ."  (3,  q.  60.  art. 
3).  Aquinas  insists  that  every  sacrament  derives  its  power  from  the 
Passion  of  Christ  and  applies  it  ".  .  .  since  Christ's  Passion  preceded 
as  a  kind  of  universal  cause  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  needs  to  be 
applied  to  each  individual  for  the  cleansing  of  personal  sin.  Now  this 
is  done  by  baptism  and  penance  and  the  other  sacraments  which  de- 
rive their  power  from  Christ's  Passion,  as  shall  be  shown"  (3,  a.  49, 
a.l,  ad  4). 

Edward  Schillebeeckx,  O.P.,  in  his  Christ  the  Sacrament  of  the  Divine 
Encounter,  sees  the  meaning  of  sacrament  as  continuing  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  Christ.  He  emphasizes  the  reality  of  redemptive  grace  in 
every  sacrament  and  the  call  to  embracing  a  redemptive  spirituality. 
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...  in  the  present  order  of  life,  religion  can  have  meaning  only  insofar  as 
it  is  a  personal  communion  in,  and  identification  with,  the  objective,  rep- 
resentative oblation  and  immolation  of  Christ.  The  consummated  incar- 
nation of  God  the  Son  is  redemption;  there  is  no  other  way  to  God  than 
through  Christ,  in  whom  God's  initiative  has  broken  through  the  barrier  of 
the  Fall  and  reunited  humanity  to  himself."  op.  cit.  p.  31.  That  which  was 
brought  to  realization  under  the  providence  of  the  Father  in  the  exemplar 
or  prototype,  the  man  Jesus,  BY  THE  WAY  WHICH  FROM  HIS  HU- 
MILIATION TO  HIS  GLORY,  MUST  NOW  BE  RENEWED  IN 
THE  REPRODUCTION  OR  ANTITYPE,  THE  MESSIANIC  FAM- 
ILY OF  THE  CHURCH. 

.  .  .  these  special  sacraments  are  personal  acts  of  the  risen  Christ  in  eccle- 
sial  form.  Therefore,  they  are,  in  ecclesial  visibility  ("sign"),  Christ's  eter- 
nally actual  act  of  redemption  ("cause  of  grace")  as  personally  affecting  a 
particular  man.  They  confer  grace  precisely  as  a  sign  of  the  redemptive 
act.  (p.  74,  op.  cit.) 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his  Apostolic  Exhortation,  Familiaris  Consor- 
tio,  also  affirms  in  strong  terms  the  need  of  redemptive  love  and  re- 
demptive spirituality  in  living  out  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

The  human  family  disunited  by  sin,  is  reconstituted  in  its  unity  by  the  re- 
demptive power  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Christian  mar- 
riage .  .  .  participates  in  the  salvific  efficacy  of  this  event.  #15. 

.  .  .  marriage  and  the  family  are  interiorly  ordained  to  fulfillment  in 
Christ  and  have  need  of  his  grace  in  order  to  be  healed  from  the  wounds  of 
sin.  #3. 

all  set  ourselves  in  opposition  through  a  conversion  of  mind  and  heart,  fol- 
lowing Christ  Crucified.  .  .  .  What  is  needed  is  a  continuous  and  perma- 
nent conversion.  #9. 
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By  means  of  baptism  man  and  woman  are  definitively  placed  within  the 
new  and  eternal  covenant,  in  the  spousal  covenant  with  the  church.  And  it 
is  because  of  this  indestructible  insertion  that  the  intimate  community  of 
conjugal  life  and  love  founded  by  the  Creator  is  elevated  and  assumed  into 
the  spousal  charity  of  Christ  and  enriched  by  his  redeeming  power.  #13. 

Spouses  are  .  .  .  the  permanent  reminder  to  the  Church  of  what  happened 
on  the  cross:  they  are  .  .  .  witnesses  to  the  salvation  in  which  the  Sacra- 
ment makes  them  sharers.  ...  It  gives  them  the  grace  and  duty  of  putting 
into  practice  toward  each  other  and  the  children  the  of  love  which  forgives 
and  redeems.  #13. 

.  .  .  the  Christian  family  is  grafted  into  the  mystery  of  the  Church  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  become  a  sharer  ...  in  the  saving  mission  proper  to  the 
Church.  .  .  .  They  not  only  receive  the  love  of  Christ  and  become  a  saved 
community,  but  they  are  called  upon  to  communicate  Christ's  love  .  .  . 
thus  becoming  a  saving  community.  #49. 

Love  and  life  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  saving  mission  of  the  Christian 
family  in  the  church  and  for  the  church.  #50. 


Reflection  on  the  non-Use  of  this  Theology-Spirituality  in  Marriage  Encounter 

I  need  to  say  that  as  a  Passionist  and  as  a  Christian,  I  regret  the 
slight  use  made  of  the  redemptive  grace  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony on  the  Weekend  and  in  the  various  follow-ups. 

Should  the  charge  be  made  that  World  Wide  Marriage  Encounter 
has  erred  in  reducing  Fr.  Calvo's  idea  to  something  resembling  sensi- 
tivity in  marriage?  Are  we  substituting  psychology  for  religion  — in- 
terpersonal relationship  for  redeeming  Christianity? 
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I  judge  such  a  charge  would  be  extreme  and  could  not  be  sustained. 
There  are  aspects  of  Catholic  sacramental  theology  and  spirituality 
present  in  the  Weekend.  There  is  a  profound  asceticism  in  the  dia- 
logue, a  genuine  call  to  die  to  self  for  the  sake  of  one's  spouse.  We 
have  previously  noted  that  marriage  is  not  and  never  was  a  bed  of 
roses  — or  if  it  is,  there  are  plenty  of  thorns. 

In  addition,  the  presentations  on  Sacrament  and  Its  Graces,  Matrimo- 
nial Spirituality ,  Open  and  Apostolic  Couple  introduce  genuinely  Christian 
concepts  and  invite  to  a  radical  restructuring  of  life,  genuine  love  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Might  we  say  that  in  practice,  couples  making  the  Weekend  do 
come  to  live  a  deeply  redemptive  love?  Do  they  come  to  know  the  dy- 
ing and  rising  of  Christ  in  their  lives  and  become  signs  to  believers 
and  non-believers  alike?  Do  we  have  in  the  best  representatives  an  or- 
thopraxy that  is  valid  despite  the  desirability  of  a  more  complete  ortho- 
doxy? 

Here,  too,  Schillebeeckx  has  a  weighty  reflection: 

There  have  been  some  who  have  looked  for  the  whole  of  salvation  in  hu- 
man encounter  (even  though  their  actual  approach  to  such  encounter 
made  it  far  too  little  of  a  sacrament).  That  they  did  so  came  from  their 
acute  awareness  that  Christianity  possessed  true  doctrine  and  redemption, 
yet  like  treasure  in  a  chest  to  which  the  key  had  been  lost.  The  key  is  in- 
deed a  real  approach  to  men,  but  must  be  the  expression  of  our  love  for 
God.  We  do  not  merely  toss  out  dogmas  to  men  who  are  crying  in  dire 
need.  We  begin  to  teach  Christian  truth  successfully  by  ourselves  begin- 
ning to  live  for  our  fellow  men.  Our  life  must  itself  be  the  incarnation  of 
what  we  believe,  for  only  when  dogmas  are  lived  do  they  have  any  attrac- 
tive power.  Why  in  the  main  does  Western  man  pass  Christianity  unnotic- 
ingly  by?  Surely  because  the  visible  presence  of  grace  in  Christians  as  a 
whole,  apart  from  a  few  individuals,  is  no  longer  evident. 

If  Christianity  is  to  be  offered  to  men  as  something  really  worthy  of  their 
serious  attention,  this  collective  witness  is  once  again  urgently  required.  It 
is  only  then  that  the  Church,  the  visible  mystery,  will  come  to  occupy  a 
central  position  in  the  ordinary  every  day  lives  of  men  and  the  others  who 
are  without  the  faith  will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  challenge  of  Christian- 
ity, which  will  then  be  irresistible. 

There  are  so  many  people  who  are  swept  along  by  the  world's  current  and 
who  have  never  encountered  in  their  own  environment,  anyone  whose  life 
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has  suddenly  brought  them  up  against  the  idea  that  it  is  really  possible  to 
transform  life  into  something  more  beautiful. 

People  do  discover  their  potential  depths  in  the  eyes  of  other  men.  The 
murderer  was  converted  when  he  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  and  learned  from  them  the  depths  of  which  his  own  heart  too  was  ca- 
pable. It  is  up  to  us  as  Christians  to  make  the  Church  appear  as  visibly 
present  to  those  people  who  are  carried  along  by  the  current  of  this  world, 
by  providing  them  the  simple  direct  evidence  of  our  Christian  behavior 
and  way  of  life.  We  can  thus  give  them  a  real  desire  for  salvation,  and 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  come  to  believe.  This  belongs  essentially  to 
our  Christianity  not  only  as  apostles  but  in  our  total  life  in  the  Church" 
(Op.  cit.  209-210). 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Sucher,  C.  P.  is  a  Provincial 
Consultor  for  Holy  Cross  Province  and  is  recently 
retired  from  the  National  Board  of  Worldwide 
Marriage  Encounter. 
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FR.JOHN  T.  RENDER,  C.P. 


Redemption:  Image  and 
Reality  Through  the  Ages 


Though  Christ  was  in  the  form  of  God,  he  did  not  deem  equality  with  God 
something  to  be  grasped  at.  Rather,  he  emptied  himself  and  took  the  form 
of  a  slave,  being  born  in  the  likeness  of  a  human  being.  He  was  known  to 
be  of  human  estate,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  humbled  himself,  obediently 
accepting  even  death,  death  on  a  cross!  Because  of  this,  God  highly  exalted 
him  and  bestowed  on  him  the  name  above  every  other  name.  So  that  at 
Jesus'  name  every  knee  must  bend  in  the  heavens,  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  every  tongue  proclaim  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father:  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord!  (Phil.  2:6-11) 

This  early  Christian  hymn  expressed  the  fullness  of  the  reality  of 
the  Redemption.  The  emptying  and  filling  of  new  images  with  the  re- 
demptive presence  and  power  of  Christ  has  gone  on  through  the  ages 
since  the  time  of  Christ  until  today.  Artists  have  sketched  and  sculpt- 
ed, painted  and  built  new  images.  As  Christ  continues  to  empty  Him- 
self, to  fill  each  culture  and  new  historical  event,  every  new  tongue 
around  the  world  learns  to  acknowledge:  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord." 

Christ  in  Symbol 

The  first  image  of  Christ  emptying  Himself  and  obediently  accept- 
ing even  death  on  a  cross  is  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin.  Modern  scien- 
tific research  has  given  great  credibility  to  its  authenticity  (cf.  Verdict 
on  the  Shroud  c.  1981).  A  second  century  sketch  of  Christ's  face  on  a 
catacomb  wall  and  a  constant  tradition  of  details  in  the  forehead;  face 
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and  beard  show  the  influence  of  this  image.  In  modern  times  it  be- 
comes the  direct  source  of  artistic  effort. 

For  the  first  twelve  centuries  the  Redemption  was  portrayed  in 
symbolic  rather  than  realistic  terms.  Christ  Himself  used  symbols 
constantly  in  revealing  the  deepest  experiences  of  redemptive  mean- 
ing. He  spoke  of  the  serpent  raised  in  the  desert,  the  grain  of  wheat 
falling  into  the  ground  and  dying,  a  woman  in  labor  bringing  forth  a 
child,  a  shepherd  laying  down  his  life  for  his  sheep.  Symbols  are  often 
better  able  to  express  the  tension  in  an  authentic  image  of  the  Re- 
demption: the  human  and  divine  elements,  the  past  Christ  event  and 
the  present  Christian  experience. 

As  the  separation  of  Christian  from  Jewish  life  and  worship  took 
place,  and  the  New  Covenant  experience  developed,  the  old  images 
lingered  in  memory  and  imagination  but  new  images  emerged. 

The  image  of  Jonah  going  into  the  mouth  of  the  sea  monster  and 
coming  out  of  it  was  commonly  used.  The  anchor  became  a  cryptic 
cross  echoing  Hebrews  6:19-20:  "Like  a  sure  and  firm  anchor,  that 
hope  extends  beyond  the  veil  through  which  Jesus,  our  forerunner, 
has  entered  on  our  behalf,  being  made  high  priest  forever.  .  .  ." 

ICHTHl// 


The  fish  was  a  frequent  pagan  funerary  symbol.  The  Christians 
saw  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  "ICHTHUS,"  an  acrostic  for  "Jesus 
Christ,  God's  Son,  Savior"  (cf.  Mt.  1:21). 

When  the  Church  came  above  ground  in  the  fourth  century  the 
great  Constantine  symbol,  the  XPI  (CH,  R,  and  I)  in  Greek  was 
carved  on  many  tombs.  The  "alpha"  and  "omega,"  "the  beginning  and 
the  end"  (Rev.  21:6)  are  often  added. 

The  pagan  "Orant"  or  "praying  figure,"  becomes  a  Christian  image 
simply  by  changing  the  upturned  palms  to  perpendicular. 
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The  Lamb,  another  image  rich  in  layers  of  meaning,  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  God's  power  leading  His  people  to  freedom.  It  originates  in  the 
Passover  celebration  (cf.  Ex.  12),  passes  through  Christ  as  the  Lamb 
of  God  "who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world"  (cf.  Jn.  1:29-36)  and 
leads  to  Christ  the  Lamb  and  Light  of  the  Eternal  City  to  come  (cf. 
Rev.  5:6,  12,  13;  10:27;  13:8;  17:14;  21:27). 

The  most  frequent  symbolic  image  of  Christ  for  the  first  six  cen- 
turies is  that  of  the  Shepherd.  He  tends  his  flock,  searches  for  them 
when  any  is  lost,  feeds  and  guards  them  (cf.  Ez.  34,  Ps.  23,  Jn.  1;  Lk. 
15). 

The  Cross  is  used  as  a  cryptic  symbol  of  redemption  worked  into 
the  mast  of  a  ship  or  the  top  of  an  anchor.  Yet,  it  was  only  when  Cru- 
cifixion as  an  instrument  of  torture  was  finally  forbidden  in  the  fourth 
century,  that  it  was  portrayed  openly;  sometimes  crowned  with  a 
laurel  wreath,  sometimes  studded  with  jewels.  It  often  became  a  tree 
of  life,  rooted  in  the  four  streams  of  the  Gospel  and  spreading  its 
branches  to  encircle  all  manner  of  people,  animals  and  birds.  Two 
major  events  took  place  about  the  sixth  century  that  profoundly  af- 
fected the  imaging  of  the  Redemption.  First,  the  Roman  Empire  col- 
lapsed leaving  no  unifying  political  or  social  force  in  much  of  Europe 
and  secondly,  the  East  and  West  split  in  their  experience  and  imagery 
of  the  Redemption.  In  a  mosaic  done  in  the  sixth  century  in  the 
church  of  Galla  Placida  in  Ravenna,  there  is  an  image  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  caring  for  his  flock.  Christ  is  feeding  a  sheep  on  his  left  but 
looking  to  the  right  as  though  he  were  trying  to  hold  the  Church  to- 
gether. Just  a  short  distance  down  the  road  another  mosaic,  done 
about  50  years  later,  portrays  Christ  in  the  military  robes  of  the  By- 
zantine Emperor  standing  on  the  snake  and  the  lion.  This  is  an  image 
of  political  and  religious  power  joined  that  will  last  for  centuries. 

Christ  in  Majesty 

In  another  church  in  Ravenna  there  is  a  two-fold  imaging  of  the 
Redemption  which  will  split  into  Eastern  and  Western  versions.  The 
Eastern  version  is  spatial  with  Christ  on  one  side  and  a  line  of  martyrs 
and  men  saints  from  all  ages  marching  up  to  him.  Our  Lady  and  the 
Child  are  on  the  other  with  a  line  of  women  of  time  following  three 
Magi  coming  to  honor  Our  Lady  and  the  Child.  But  above  these  de- 
pictions on  each  side  is  another  set  of  mosaics  of  Christ  and  a  disciple 
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in  each  picture  moving  throughtime.  Scenes  of  Christ's  life,  suffering, 
and  Resurrection  portrayed  in  sequence.  It  becomes  almost  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  two  lines  of  development.  Byzantine  imagery  pictures 
Christ  as  supreme  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all,  with  a  cross  in  his  halo,  but 
filling  the  space  with  his  redemption  presence  and  power.  This  will 
develop  into  Icon  art  of  later  centuries,  almost  sacramental  in  the 
power  and  presence  it  conveys. 


A  Christ  in  Majesty  developed  in  the  Western  Church  too,  an 
image  that  also  reflects  the  symbols  of  the  four  Gospels:  a  human  fig- 
ure (often  with  wings)  for  Matthew's  Gospel,  a  lion  for  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, an  ox  for  Luke's  Gospel  and  an  eagle  for  John's.  Often  it  is  a  ma- 
jestic Christ  hanging  upright  on  the  Cross,  sometimes  clothed  with  a 
royal  robe  (the  colobium).  There  is  no  crown  of  thorns  and  only  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  century  does  blood  begin  to  appear.  Our  Lady 
and  John  appear  on  each  side  of  the  Cross  and  the  centurion  with  the 
spear  (Longinus)  and  the  soldier  with  the  sponge  (Stephaton)  ap- 
peared. Above  the  cross  appeared  the  sun  and  moon,  often  with  the 
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faces  of  man  and  woman.  These  are  symbols  of  Christ's  two  natures 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  all  reality  is  affected  by  the  Redemption.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  century  the  wound  appeared.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  skull  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  represented  Adam  or 
Golgotha  ("the  place  of  the  skull").  At  this  time  too  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  introduced.  Slowly  the  body  began  to  droop  and  the  tran- 
sition from  the  majestic  to  the  suffering  Christ  continued  to  develop. 

Christ  in  Agony 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  saw  two  more  major  events  that 
affected  the  image  of  Redemption.  A  great  movement  to  the  cities 
took  place  and  the  center  of  religious  devotion  moved  from  the  Mo- 
nastic Church  to  the  Cathedral.  Nations  also  came  into  being  with  the 
development  of  the  Romance  languages  and  English. 

The  Redemptive  experience  moved  from  a  communal  to  a  per- 
sonal identification  with  Christ.  Crusaders  returned  with  memories 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  Christ  had 
lived  and  suffered.  The  Mystery  Plays  especially  about  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Redemption  influenced  the  imagery.  Our  Lady  is  pic- 
tured as  fainting,  then  holding  Christ  on  her  lap  (the  Pieta).  Neither 
of  these  is  scriptural.  The  many  Lives  of  the  Saints  coming  from  the 
Apochryphal  Gospels  and  the  visions  of  the  mystics  all  influenced  new 
images  of  the  Redemption. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  moved  across  the  Middle  Ages.  He  wrote  a 
Canticle  to  the  Sun  to  show  how  the  redemptive  love  and  power  of 
Christ  was  everywhere.  We  live  in  a  Sacramental  universe  to  become 
instruments  of  His  Peace.  Francis  was  so  like  Christ,  even  to  sharing 
His  wounds,  that  the  people  felt  Christ  must  be  very  much  like  Fran- 
cis. So  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Passion  are  pictured  as  tak- 
ing place  in  an  Italian  town.  Giotto  would  paint  fourteenth  century 
Italians  along  with  Saints  of  all  ages  in  his  crucifixion  scenes.  You  can 
get  the  feeling  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  paintings 
of  Fra  Angelico. 

The  Paschal  mystery  of  Christ's  death,  Resurrection,  and  new  life 
in  us  also  responded  to  new  Christian  experience.  From  the  majestic 
Christ  standing  upright  on  the  Cross,  through  a  bend  in  the  body  of 
Christ  and  one  nail  for  both  feet,  there  was  an  image  of  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns  and  truly  dead.  A  Resurrection  scene  emerged 
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as  separate  with  Christ  bursting  from  the  grave  in  new  life.  An  image 
of  the  Ascension  followed  with  Christ  leaving  footprints  in  the  rock  as 
He  leaves  our  Lady  and  the  Apostles  to  be  with  His  Father.  A  new 
image  appeared  to  complete  the  Redemptive  mystery  and  we  will  not 
be  left  with  an  image  of  Christ  in  a  far  off  heaven.  The  new  image 
showed  Christ  in  the  arms  of  the  Father  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  dove,  as  His  sacrificial  self  is  offered  to  the  present  world 
waiting  to  be  saved. 

The  Black  Death  swept  across  Europe  from  1348  to  1352,  killing  a 
third  of  the  people.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  person  broke  out  in  sores, 
became  swollen  in  body,  turned  black  and  died.  A  new  image  of 
Christ  sharing  this  suffering  and  holding  this  pain  of  the  world  ap- 
peared immediately.  From  the  medieval  sacramental  universe  bring- 
ing us  Christ  in  life  and  bringing  us  to  Christ  after  death  came  a  con- 
centration on  death.  Death  became  more  important  to  think  about 
than  life.  Black  vestments  were  used  to  celebrate  death.  The  Anoint- 
ing of  the  Sick  became  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. 

The  Last  Judgment  was  another  image  that  became  widespread. 
Horrible  sufferings  were  graphically  portrayed.  Death,  Judgment, 
Heaven  and  Hell  came  to  be  called  the  Eternal  Truths  and  became 
standard  topics  for  preaching  for  many  centuries.  Rosary  beads 
carved  as  skulls  were  commonplace.  Skeletons  carved  of  wood  were 
carried  in  procession. 
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Christ  the  Hero 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  occurred  and  further  influ- 
enced new  images  of  the  Redemption.  Christ  became  the  Hero  of 
Calvary,  and  the  Redemption  was  expressed  in  the  power  and  pro- 
portions of  human  anatomy  and  relationships.  The  solid  gold  back- 
ground, a  sign  of  the  eternal  presence  and  plan  of  God  gave  way  to  an 
interest  and  excitement  about  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  in  which 
Redemption  is  to  be  achieved.  The  backdrop  of  Redemption  will  be 
everyday  life.  For  a  time  there  was  a  balance  between  the  human  and 
divine;  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of  exploration,  geographical,  psy- 
chological and  spiritual.  All  of  this  found  its  reflection  in  Redemptive 
imagery.  El  Greco  came  from  Crete,  studied  in  Italy  and  went  to  To- 
ledo, Spain,  at  the  time  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  and  St.  Teresa  of 
Avila.  He  painted  the  longing  and  reaching  of  the  Christian  for  God 
as  the  Church  sought  renewal  in  the  Counter-Reformation.  The 
Council  of  Trent  condemned  the  excesses  in  much  of  the  religious 
imagery  that  was  irrelevant  and  irreverent.  The  great  Last  Judgment 
scene  of  Michaelangelo  on  the  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  but  finally  redeemed. 

By  1700  the  Church  had  ceased  to  be  a  patron  of  the  Arts.  Ratio- 
nalism destroyed  a  sense  of  mystery  in  Art.  The  artful,  layered  sym- 
bolism of  traditional  Christian  Art  was  transformed  into  the  simple 
solid,  stereotyped  style,  with  the  Cross,  halo,  lily,  skull  and  the  affect- 
edly pious  look. 

Christ  in  Suffering  Today 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  search  for  meaning  led  art- 
ists once  again  to  explore  redemptive  imagery  in  new  ways.  The  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  in  the  midst  of  machines,  sprawling  cities,  speed, 
war,  and  disillusionment  led  people  to  search  for  religious  imagery  in 
the  midst  of  meaningless  suffering.  For  the  first  time  since  Rem- 
brandt painted  his  own  portrait  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Paul  Gaugin  painted  his  own  face  in  the  face  of  Christ 
in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  in  1889.  It  was  almost  considered  blas- 
phemous though  its  meaning  is  clear. 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  many  ancient  Christian  symbols 
incorporated  into  modern  art  forms.  And  it  has  seen  many  new  re- 
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demptive  images  appear.  From  wars  have  come  images  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross  with  a  gas  mask  and  Christ  dressed  as  a  prisoner  in  a  con- 
centration camp. 

Christ  identifies  His  redemptive  presence  in  all  people  and  all  cul- 
tures. He  hangs  on  the  Cross  as  African,  Indian,  Chinese,  Eskimo, 
Japanese,  Philippino,  Mexican,  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean and  American.  Truly  every  tongue  does  confess:  "Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord." 

Baptism  plunges  us  into  the  ongoing  mystery  of  Redemption.  It 
brings  the  dying  and  the  rising  of  Christ  into  our  life,  and  our  dying 
and  rising  into  His  (Rom.  6).  Christ  goes  on  being  imaged  in  our 
lives  (Rom.  8:29).  This  is  a  process  that  develops  all  our  life  (Phil. 
3:7-15). 

When  Andre  Girard,  a  modern  French  artist  came  to  die  he  was 
asked:  "You  have  pictured  Christ  in  many  ways  during  your  life. 
What  do  you  think  He  will  look  like  when  you  come  to  see  Him  after 
death?"  Girard  answered  simply:  "I  think  He  will  look  like  me!" 


Christ 


Christ 


Christ 
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THE  CHRIST  OF  A  THOUSAND  FACES 

Who  hides  the  splendor  of  divinity 

in  the  hold  of  humanity, 

and  wholly  gives  both 

in  bread  and  wine; 

anchor  our  faith 

in  the  sign  of  a  Fish 


Who  looks  down  in  majestic 
splendor  from  marvelous  mosaics 
in  Byzantine  Cathedrals; 
draw  us  to  you 
in  the  call  to  creation 


Who  suffers  medieval  man's  misery. 

be  mindful  of  us 

in  our  mechanized  madness 


Christ 

Who  hangs  helpless 
outside  Renaissance  cities, 
touch  our  towns 
with  your  towering  grace 

Christ 

Who  hangs 

alone 

In  Baroque  swirling  balance 

hang 

in  our  crowded  contained  isolation 

Christ 

Who  hangs  today 

thin/heavy 

light/dark 

straight/slant-eyed 

Crucified; 

help  us  find  you  in  the  thousand 

faces  of  hungry  humanity. 
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FIFTY  YEARS 

Eleven  thirty  at  night 
"Frank!  I  need  your  help!" 
A  weary,  E.R.  doctor 

"The  woman  on  Cardiac  Three 
"She  asked  to  see  a  priest 
"Her  rhythm  is  unstable 

"No  monitored  beds  are  free 
"She'll  stay  the  night  down  here 
"See  if  you  can  calm  her" 

The  Cardiac  Room  is  dark 
A  night  light  barely  glows 
My  eyes  take  some  adjusting 

"Father!  I'm  glad  you  came!" 
A  husky,  feminine  whisper 
I  walk  to  the  side  of  her  bed 

"My  name  is  Esther,  Father 
"I  asked  the  doctor  to  call  you" 
A  faceless  sphere  on  the  pillow 
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"I'm  going  to  be  admitted 
"I  want  to  go  to  confession" 
I  take  her  hand  in  mine 

"Many  years  ago  ..." 
Her  voice  begins  to  quiver 
"I  killed  a  child  I  had" 

I  swallow.  "I  was  eighteen" 
Esther  pauses  .  .  .  "Abortion" 
So  softly  I  bend  to  hear 

"I'm  sixty-eight  today 
"That's  fifty  years  ago 
"The  man  was  my  boss  at  work 

"No  real  love  or  warmth 
"I  was  lonely,  weak,  naive 
"And  sex  was  all  he  wanted 

"He  promised  we  would  marry 
"Thank  God  we  never  did! 
"I  hadn't  met  my  Richard 

"Now  forty  happy  years 
"I  didn't  ever  tell  him" 
Esther  hesitates 

"We've  never  had  a  child 
"Was  that  to  punish  me? 
"From  God?  Will  He  forgive  me?" 

I  inhale  slowly,  deeply 
Fifty  years  of  torture! 
I  ask  the  Lord  for  words 

"Esther,  I  don't  know 
"All  the  reasons  why 
"When  it  comes  to  God 
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"But  this  I  know  for  certain 
"God's  a  forgiving  Father 
"For  any  evil  we've  done 

"There  is  nothing:  no  crime 
"No  sin,  and  no  abortion 
"That  God  will  not  forgive 

"He  knows  your  pain  and  sorrow 
"God  forgives  you,  Esther 
"You've  more  than  paid  your  debt 

"And  God  forgets!  Your  act 
"Is  buried  within  His  love 
"He'll  never  dig  it  up 

"To  throw  it  in  your  face 
"To  punish  you  or  Richard 
"Never!  Never!  Ever!" 

Esther  begins  to  weep 

She  squeezes  my  hand  in  hers 

Presses  it  to  her  lips 

"Through  the  power  given  me  ..." 
I  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
Esther  blesses  herself 

"Thank  you,  Father!"  Stooping 
Kissing  her  forehead  .  .  .  whisperini 
"Happy  birthday,  Esther!" 

I  quietly  tiptoe  out 
Thanking  God  for  miracles 
Secret  Unseen,  intimate 

Of  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
Beneath  the  skin  and  sinews 
Spirit  health  and  peace 
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ERIC 

Grandpa,  almost  ninety 
Slumped  at  home  tonight 
Watching  evening  news 

Paramedics  brought  him 

Never  had  a  prayer 

Our  Trauma  Team  was  helpless 

Grandson  Eric,  tall 
Athletic,  lean  and  blond 
Stands  outside  the  door 

Eric  senses  the  verdict 
Before  I  shake  my  head 
Squares  his  shoulders  back 

"My  relatives  are  here 
"I  will  tell  my  Grandma" 
We  enter  the  Family  Room 

Eyes  of  fear  surround  us 
Seeing  my  Roman  collar 
They  sense  the  worst  at  once 

Eric  seeks  his  grandmother 
Sits  and  takes  her  hands 
Gazes  at  her  lovingly 

His  voice  is  low  and  grave 
"Grandma,  Grandpa's  dead" 
Others  gasp  and  moan 

Eric  doesn't  heed  them 
Upon  his  shoulder  tenderly 
He  cradles  Grandma's  head 
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Eric's  words  come  slowly 
A  verbal  lullaby 
"Grandpa's  better  off 

"Eighty-nine  good  years 
"He's  finally  able  to  rest 
"Up  in  heaven  now 

"Taking  care  of  their  bees 
"Making  sweeter  honey 
"It  must  be  easier  there" 

He  touches  Grandma's  cheek 
Brushes  silver  strands 
"His  crowd's  together  again 

"Uncle  Chet  and  Ralph 

"Penny-ante  poker 

"He  missed  those  Friday  nights 

"No  more  pain  or  pills 
"All  those  little  bottles 
"Lined  on  the  bathroom  sink" 

He  kisses  Grandma's  forehead 
She  quietly  starts  to  weep 
Eric  hugs  her  warmly 

My  ministry:  to  sit 

In  silence,  thanking  God 

For  grandsons  like  an  Eric 


SLOWLY 

Kay  dueled  with  death 
Lymphatic  cancer 
At  twenty-three 
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I  see  her  lying 
Awaiting  admission 
Her  fourth  since  summer 

Classical  features 
Though  hair  now  gone 
Luminous  eyes 

I  touch  Kay's  hand 
Enclose  her  fingers 
Feverish,  clammy 

She  smiles  at  me 
Through  pupils  of  pain 
"How's  your  writing?" 

Unselfish  heart 
Thinking  of  other 
Pinching  a  nerve 

An  artist  herself 
We'd  talked  before 
About  my  verse 

I  weigh  my  words 

"It's  coming  .  .  .  coming 

"But  very  slowly  .  .  ." 

Kay's  voice  is  husky 
"Everything  .  .  .  comes 
"Slowly  ...  for  me  ..." 

I  wince  with  shame 
My  bald  madonna 
Authentic,  piercing 

On  Friday  last 
Gracefully,  sprightly 
Kay  danced  with  God 
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EDDIE  QUINT 

Our  Triage  Nurse  had  called  me 
To  babysit  a  patient 
"Keep  him  company,  Frank 

"The  Family  Room  is  free 

"He  wants  the  Treatment  Center 

"I'll  see  if  there's  a  bed" 

Tiny  Eddie  Quint 

Thin  gray  hair  is  draping 

Cauliflower  ears 

His  hatchet  nose  is  buried 

In  skin  like  parchment,  brown 

Dirty,  creased  and  cracked 

"Hiya,  Father!"  Upbeat 
Bright,  a  crooked  smile 
Around  uneven  teeth 

He  thrusts  his  gnarled  hand 
To  shake  my  own.  "Hiya, 
"Eddie!"  I  sit  beside  him 

"Father,  I  got  to  talk" 

His  breath  is  foul  and  stale 

"I  need  a  lot  of  help 

"You  know  I  was  a  jock? 
"Not  the  best,  but  good 
"Horses  were  my  life 

"Until  I  cracked  my  hip 
"Then  gambling,  in  my  blood 
"Until  I  lost  it  all!" 
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He  talks  the  way  he  must 
Have  ridden:  swift,  intense 
Hardly  slowing  to  breathe 

"Now,  it's  booze  and  broads 
"Father,  my  liver's  shot 
"I  can't  control  the  booze 

"I  lock  myself  inside 

"My  room,  but  can't  stay  put 

"Get  out  but  don't  get  back 

"Been  married  twice:  disasters! 

"Hell,  I'm  fifty-nine!" 

He  could  have  added  twenty! 

"Two  daughters  and  a  son 
"But  they  don't  care  for  me 
"To  them  I'm  just  a  drunk 

"My  body's  done  it  all 
"All  the  wrong  there  is 
"North  Clark,  South  Clark,  Rush  Street 

"Been  out  with  women  .  .  .  lots" 
His  eyes  avoid  my  own 
"I  don't  remember  them  all 

"The  other  night,  a  black  broad" 
He  twirls  his  baseball  cap 
Long,  arthritic  fingers 

"A  prostitute,  but  nice 

"More  like  a  friend  .  .  .  but  still 

"You  have  to  give  them  cash 

"I  get  in  lots  of  fights 
"Got  this  cut  last  week 
"Don't  remember  how" 
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A  bony  finger  searches 
Gingerly  over  his  eye 
"Bled  like  hell  two  days 

"The  other  guy  must  hurt 
"I  fought  the  Golden  Gloves 
"A  lot  of  years  ago" 

He  fans  his  hand,  palm  out 
His  little  finger's  missing 
"Forgot  to  duck  a  bottle 

"I  been  in  every  church 
"Downtown  is  home  to  me 
"But  still  I  think  I'm  Catholic 

"I  know  some  Catholics  .  .  .  though 

"I  got  no  right  to  judge 

"The  Lord  takes  care  of  Eddie 

"Last  week  I  went  inside 
"I  knelt  before  the  cross 
"I  prayed  to  God  like  this: 

"  'I'll  give  You  half  of  what 

"I  got'  .  .  .  and  me  on  welfare  .  .  . 

"I  didn't  give  Him  half  .  .  . 

"I  welched  ...  I  dropped  a  buck  .  . 

"I  kept  four  singles  back  .  .  . 

"I  should've  dropped  the  four  .  .  . 

"Father,  I  need  your  help 
"I  want  to  stay  and  try 
"Can  I  get  a  room?" 

I  shook  my  head  at  him 
"Eddie,  you're  something  else!" 
He  doesn't  catch  my  meaning 
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Just  then  my  pager  crackles 
Intensive  Care  is  calling 
A  man  is  slipping  quickly 

A  doctor  quietly  enters 
I  say  good-bye  to  Eddie 
I  can't  return  for  an  hour 

Eddie  was  later  admitted 
"Chemical  dependency" 
I  never  saw  him  again 

Take  care  of  Eddie,  God 
Wherever  he  is  tonight 
And  every  Eddie  like  him 


The  Rev.  Francis  X.  Keenan,  C.P.  has  been  emergency  room  chaplain  at  Lu- 
theran General  Hospital  in  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  since  1974.  He  finds  poetry 
an  excellent  way  to  reflect  on  his  ministry  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  provide 
these  examples  of  his  reflections. 
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